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CHAPTER L 

While Harry was speaking, Ned isaw a woman standing 
before one of the windows ; and, looking earnestly at her, 
}^e gave a sudden jump, and dancing about, cried — O sir, sir I 
tny mammy, my mammy I there's my mammy, as sure as 
day! 

Bun, Ned, instantly, cried Mr. Fenton, and call James to 
me. James, yonder's the woman who stole Ned from his 
parents ; have an eye to her, do not let her escape 1 Order 
Frank to take a horse and go with all speed to Mr. and 
Mr& Fielding, that they may come and know, of a surety, 
whether Ned is their child or not — ^Stay a moment; as 
soon as you have given Frank his orders, take the rest of 
the servants and lay hold on this bad woman ; bring her 
into the house by force, and confine her in one of the back 
rooms till Mr. Fielding arrives. By all Ned's account, she 
vxxxst be a very sad creature, and deserves no favour. 

James went out with alacrity upon his commission ; and, 
having executed matters with his accustomed punctuality, 
he returned to the company. 

VOL. IL B 
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O, sir ! cried James, it is impossible that tbis woman 
sbould be Ned's mammy, as he called her. This is some 
unhappy decayed gentlewoman, as innocent of the fact, I 
dare answer, as the child unborn. I am sorry, with all my 
heart, that I had her used so roughly. Beside, sir, she is 
so deaf that she can't answer to any thing of which she may 
be accused. 

When we took her in hand she was terribly frighted. 
Come^ says I, mistress, you must now give an account of 
all your wickedness. — ^Ennis, says she, Ennis? No, but 
Enfield ; five miles beyond Enfield, with the Rev. Mr. 
Catharines. — I know nothing, said I aloud, of your Enfields 
or your Catharines; but I tell you that you must now 
answer for the life that you have led. — ^Dead, dead ! says 
she, God forbid ! A dear and good master he was to me, 
I am sure. I have lived with him these five years, and 
he gave me money enough to bear my charges ; but I fell 
sick at St Alban's and spent all, and I have been these 
three days creeping along, and begging wherewithal to keep 
life in me on the way. 

As you say, James, cried Mr. Fenton, this account seems 
pretty feasible; a deaf servant, however, is something 
uncommon. Go to her yourself, Ned, and observe her 
more exactly ; for if what she says has any truth in it, it is 
impossible she should be your mammy. 

Ned accordingly went, but returned under evident 
confusion and difl&culty.— I don't know what to think, sir, 
of this matter, cries Ned. When I look at the gentle- 
woman's face, I could swear, twenty times over, to every 
feature ; but, when I look at her dress and manners, I 
could again almost swear against her face. 

Ned's perplexity added greatly to Mr. Fenton's curiosity. 
He got up in haste and went in person to inspect the 
party. When he entered, he saw a young woman who 
looked very pale and sickly, but of a genteel appearance. 
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and neatly though plainly dressed. She cast upon him a 
sensible and penetrating look, and curtsying to him, with 
downcast eyes — Sir, said she, your presence tells me that you 
are master here. I know not for what offence your people 
have confined me ; but if it is on any suspicion of mis- 
behaviour, I have here the certificate of a worthy man and 
a great saint, who vouches at least for the innocence of my 
conduct. — Here she presented him with a paper that 
contained the following words : — 

" I certify that the bearer hath served me upwards of five 
years, in quality of housekeeper and intendant of my 
family ; and that she is a young woman of distinguished 
piety and merit, and departs, at her own desire, on some 
business to London. Given under my hand, &a 

" Marmaduke Catharines, CL'' 

On reading this Mr. Fenton bowed, and made a motion 
with his hand for her to sit down. He then took a pen 
and paper that lay beside him, and wrote to the purpose, 
that he requested her to allow him to detain her certificate 
for about an hour; after which he would return it, and 
endeavour to make her amends for the unbecoming treat- 
ment which his people had given her. 

On casting her eye over the paper, she made a low 
curtsy, and said — I shall willingly attend, sir, during -your 
pleasure; but hope, in the mean time, that your charity 
will afford me a morsel or two of the fragments of your last 
meal 

Mr. Fenton then pulled a bell, and having ordered some 
cold meats and wine to be served, he bowed, and withdrew 
to his company. 

Ned, said he, as he entered, this woman is just as much 
the empress of Eussia as she is your mammy. Here, Mr. 
Clement, look at this certificate; I have no reason to doubt 
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the truth of the character given in it, for her person and 
manners are every way conformable. I am sorry at heart 
that I sent in such a hurry for Mr. and Mrs. Fielding ; I 
have thereby raised a sort of expectation in them, and it 
may be very mortifying to have that expectation so 
suddenly and so wholly defeated. 

Some time after a coach and six frothing horses 
drove up to the door, and Mr. and Mrs. Fielding alighted, 
with a kind of impatience and trepidation apparent 
in their countenance. As soon as Mr. Fenton had duly 
received and seated th^n — My dear madam, says he to 
Mrs. Fielding, I think myself very unhappy in having 
given you a deal of unnecessary trouble. My poor Ned 
here, has been utterly mistaken in the person of the woman 
whom he took to be his mammy. The certificate of her 
certain residence bears a date even previous to that in 
which we found him ; and her deportment is more than a 
•thousand testimonies against her being of the wandering or 
dissolute class of people. Be pleased, Mr. Fielding, to look 
over this certificate; I th'mk it has all the marks of its being 
genuine. 

The moment that Mr. Fielding cast his eye on the paper, 
A well-known character, indeed ! he exclaimed. It is the 
hand of Mr. Catharines, my tutor, my friend ; the man of 
the world, excepting yourself, Mr. Fenton, for whom I have 
the dearest respect and affection. No question can be made 
of any thing to which he sets his affirmative. 

Alas ! cried Mrs. Fielding, then all the hopes we had 
conceived must again be cast aside. Here comes our nurse, 
too, poor woman, in great haste ; I sent her word that we 
had found the person whom we suspected to have stolen 
our child, and desired that she would meet me here 
'.directly. 

While Mrs. Fielding g^poke, nurse entered panting, and 
jalmost breathless; and, without saluting or taking any 
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notice of the company-*.Where, she hastily cried, where is 
the boy, madam, whom you suppose to be your child ? 

Ah, nurse ! said Mrs. Fielding, we were quite mistaken 
in the woman whom we suspected to be the kidnapper, and 
So that affair is all over again. 

I have nothing to say, cried nurse, to this woman or 
t'other woman; ,but you must not have another body's 
child put upon you. If he is indeed your son, I shall know 
him in an instant ; I should know him from all the chil- 
dren that ever were born. — Why, nurse, cried Mrs. Fielding 
eagerly, do you know of any natural mark, or mole, or 
spot, by which you could guess at him? — He had no 
such spot upon him, madam ; but, if he be a living boy, 
he has a mark of my own ihaking that never will out, 
and that's the reason that I never dared to tell you of 
it — What mark, nurse, what mark? tell me instantly, I 
beg you. 

Why, madam, you must know as how the weather was 
very cold, it being twelfth day in Christmas holidays. So 
you and my master were from home on visiting, and I had 
a rousing fire down, and my child stood by my knee, being 
just theti twelve months nineteen days old, and as sturdy a 
fellow of his agd and inches as any could desire to see. So 
the cat, all at once, threw down some crockery ware behind 
me. Up I started, to be sure, and run to save the vessels ; 
but, hearing my child scream, I turned much nimbler back 
again, and found him fallen with his little neck agsdnst the 
upper bar of the grate. It Was well that I didn't die on 
the spot, for then he must have died too. So I whipped him 
up in my arms, but he shrieked and roared terribly. So I 
got some softening cream and spread it over the burn, and 
I put a plaster upon that again^ and I covered the place 
from day to day so well with his cap, that neither you nor 
my master knew any thing of the matter. But the shape of 
his hurt went so deep into my heart and into my memory, 
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that, as I was saying, and still say, I should know him by 
it again among all the children in all the world. 

Qo then, my dear nurse, cried Mr& Fielding ; go immedi- 
ately, and examine if this boy has your mark upon him. — 
Is this the master, madam, whom you suspect to be your 
son ? — It is, nurse, it is ; my heart took a liking to him the 
first moment I saw him ; he too was stolen from his parents, 
and may as well be my son as the son of another. 

Here nurse made a hasty step or two toward Ned, but 
suddenly stopping and turning pale — Ah, madam ! she cried, 
I wish you would go and try yourself; the wound, if he has 
it, is just under his right ear ; for if I should find, indeed, 
that he is my very child, I shall certainly run mad on the 
very spot for joy. — I dare not try, nurse, I dare not try for 
the world, said Mra Fielding ; I am already all of a tremble, 
I know not how. 

Nurse, then plucking up a little resolution, stepped sud- 
denly to Ned, and turned up his hair ; when, giving a loud 
scream, she had just the power to cry out — My child, my 
child, my child 1 and dropped down in an anguishing fit of 
hysterica 

Mrs. Fielding, on hearing her nurse cry out^ rose hastily 
from her chair, and would have gone to embrace her son, 
but falling instantly back she fainted away. The poor 
nurse, however, was not so happy. She broke forth at 
times into convulsive peals of laughter, that made the house 
ring ; and again she fell into fits of weeping, so outrageous 
and bitterly desolate, as no heart under the temper of 
adamant could support 

While the family were all in bustle, applying remedies to 
their patients, Mrs. Fielding recovered, and hearing the 
cries of her nurse, she went and kneeled down by her, and 
wept with her and over her, while her tears proved a sea- 
sonable restorative to herself. 

As soon as Mr. Fielding found that his lady was well 
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recovered, he turned to Ned, and lifting his hair, observed 
the remarkable seam that the burn had mada It is, it is 
my child ! he tenderly cried. O my God ! how is this ? 
wherein have I deserved thy smallest notice or regard, that 
thou shouldest thus visit me with thy wonders, and by thy 
mercies put me to confusion of face ? 

Here Ned kneeled respectfully down for a blessing, 
which his father silently csdled upon him with lifted hands 
and eyes. He then raised him, and sitting down took him 
fondly to his bosom. Thou art, thou art my son, my 
beloved son, he cried ; my first and my last, the only off- 
spring of my bowels ! Thou shalt no more be a wanderer, 
no more be a beggar, my babe! Thrice blessed be our 
meeting, and tenfold blessed thy future fortune ! that 
our lives, my child, might be made one whole oblation to 
him from whom this amazing salvation hath come I 

By this time the nurse's distemper was greatly abated, 
though she still continued extremely low and feeble, and 
did not seem to recollect, except by faint glimmerings, any 
matter that had passed. Mr. Fielding then proposed to 
take her to town to the physicians, observing that there 
was room enough for her and Ned in their carriage ; and, as 
Mrs. Fielding made no exception, the coach was ordered to 
turn directly to the door. 

Poor Ned, during this time, was as a person who fluctu- 
ated between the dread of leaving known and certain enjoy- 
ments, and the hopes of possessing somewhat that he had 
not yet tasted. 

Mr. Fielding then stepped up, in a kind of quick rapture, 
to Mr. Fenton, He caught him in his arms — My dearest 
sir, he cried, I love, I respect, I revere you, even next to 
my God ! What can I return you ? what shall I say to 
you ? All that I am or have sinks out of sight from your 
benefita — ^I am blessed, my dear sir, I am blessed beyond 
expression, replied Mr. Fenton, in being made an humbla 
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instrament of happiness to a worthy man. — sir ! cried Mn 
Fieldingy wh^t events next to miracnloiis ! We came to your 
door^ but we were not permitted to pass ; our carriage broke 
for the purpose ; you then told us of this foimdling ; but 
what likelihood that among millions he should happen to 
be ours ? You then proposed an expedient for ascertaining 
the persons from whom he was kidnapped. This expedient 
failed. Ood^ however^ would discover him, and had fore- 
ordained the means. He set upon him an indubitable 
mark for the purpose ; none knew of this but his nurse, and 
she has revealed it Had any one of these many circum* 
stances been wanting, our child must have continued a stran-* 
ger to us for ever. — Indeed, sir, said Mr. Fenton, they are all 
concurring proofi that you are under the especial eye of 
Providenca But sir, I fear we shall have a heavy loss of 
our friend, Ned ; for, though he does not want his small 
faults, he is a worthy-hearted child, and a very pleasant 
companion. — sk ! cried Mr. Fielding, you and Master 
Fenton have a right to command both him and us at all 
timea But come, Ned, take leave for the present of your 
best friends. 

Here Ned, with filling eyes, stepped respectfully to 
Mr. Fenton, and, kneeling hetore him, took eadh of his 
hands and kissed them, crying — My father! my father! 
whereupon Mr. Fenton tenderly raised him, and, pressing 
him affectionately to his bosom, cried — God be good to you, 
my son, and make you a blessing to your true parents, and 
to all your kin ! 

Ned then turned to Barry, and taking him by both 
hands, and looking him fondly in the face — O Master 
Harry, Master Harry I he cried ; I never shall be able to 
say the word farewell to you, my Master Harry ! I was 
hungry and you fed me, I was naked and you clothed me, 
I was a stranger and you took me in ; the whole world to 
me was fatherless and Mendless, when you were father 
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and mother, and a whole world of friends to me, my true 
lord and master, Harry I Areyoa not my owner? am I 
not your property, your own hard bought bargain ? Did 
you not purchase me with your stripes, and with your 
precious blood, and will you suffer me to be taken away 
from you, my heart's master ? 

Here Harry, swallowing his passion as well as he was able, 
clasped Ned in his arms and cried — My brother, my brother, 
my friend and brother for ever I Then turning to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding, and wiping his eyes — I hope, madam, I hope, 
sir^ says he, that you will excuse my young friend here, for 
his partiality to a family who have loved bim long and very 
dearly ; in a little time, to be sure, he will love and respect 
you both, above all the world, though put altogether. 
Thoogh I grieve to pai-t with him, I heartily rejoice at his 
being found, and acknowledged to be the child of such 
worthy parents ; and I hope, I say, that you will not be 
offended at his concern for parting with his old friends. 

No, my noble creature, cried Mr. Fielding, we are 
delighted at the proof that he gives of his gratitude, and at 
the strength of his attachment, where he has been so highly 
obliged. 

Oh, sir I Oh, madam ! says Ned (kissing the hands of 
his parents), did you but know the value of what I lose, 
when I leave, when I leave — and here he burst afresh 
into tears. 

Mrs. Fielding then took Ned in her arms, and tenderly 
embracing him, cried — We do, my love, we do know the 
value of the family that you leave ; and it is the first and 
the dearest wish of my heart, that we should all become as 
one family and as one household. This angel here, as you 
say, is your rightful owner ; and we owe him more on that 
account than our whole fortune can pay, and he shall have 
yott as long and as often as ever he pleases ; but for this 
night) my darling, it would be very unkind not to go with 
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your good nurse, your true and loving mammyy who has 
suffered so much for your sake ; and her case requires that 
we should take her immediately to the doctor'a 

Here Ned acquiesced ; and having taken a weeping leave 
of all the family, not forgetting the meanest servant in the 
house, he stepped slowly into the coach, sat down by his 
nurse, and away they drove. 

As soon as the family of the Fieldings were gone, Harry 
withdrew to his chamber and locked himself in, while Mr. 
Fenton went to enfranchise his late prisoner. 
* He first returned the certificate to her, and then present- 
ing her with twenty guineas, he bowed and made a motion 
with his hand to the door, intimating that she was at 
liberty to depart when she thought proper. 

Having looked several times, with silence and surprise, 
now at Mr. Fenton, and again at the money — ^I should be 
very ill deserving of your bounty, sir, she said, should I 
attempt any longer to impose upon you. I am not deaf, 
as you supposed ; it was only an artifice which I made use 
of, when taken into custody, to avoid answering questions. 
But you look so altogether the gentleman and the kind- 
hearted Christian, that I think I ought to have no reserve 
of any kind toward you. 

Be pleased then, said Mr. Fenton, as far as prudence will 
allow, to let me know who and what you are. 

I hope, sir, she replied, that I am very far from being 
what I was, otherwise I should be the very vilest of the 
vile. Wherefore, if you will allow a weakly woman to sit, 
I will tell you the whole of my short story, with the same 
openness that I made confession of my sins to Him from 
whon^i alone I can look for remission. 

She then narrated to Mr. Fenton the substance of her his- 
tory — it was a tale of sorrow, of passion, and of sin. She 
had been under housekeeper in the Fielding family, where 
she had formed an attachment to a worthless and profligate 
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young man in the neighbourhood, who had asked her in 
marriage ; but this union Mr. Fielding had strenuously 
opposed on account of the man's character being so very 
bad ; and her lover soon married another. On this she left 
her service full of ire and bent on vengeance ; she had fallen 
into poverty through unhappiness and neglect of herself ; 
and, hovering round the house whose master she conceived 
had so injured her^ she kidnapped his child in the absence 
of the nurse, who had left him on the lawn for a moment 
For two years she had subsisted by soliciting alms, and had 
taught little Ned to assist in her evil trade of mendicancy : 
till one day, the parish officers coming on her track, sh,e 
deserted the child near Mr. Fentou's gate, and escaped. 
Shortly after, being taken ill near Enfield, she was carried 
into the workhouse, where, during a long sickness, she had 
been attended by the Bev. Mr. Catharines, an old and pious 
clergyman, who first taught her to see the errors of her life, 
and into whose service she passed on the recovery of her 
health, an altered and a happier character in every respect 
To his house she had been now returning after a visit to 
a friend near London, when she had suddenly fallen sick on 
the way, and spent all her money, and in that condition she 
had been seen and recognised by Ned, and brought into 
Mr. Fenton's house. 

Her story was an ample confirmation of the discovery 
made by nurse ; and Mr. Fenton, having taken it all down 
in a certified form, dismissed her, in a day or two after she 
was rested and refreshed, in one of his own carriages, back 
to her master, Mr. Catharines, to whom, as well as to the 
Fieldings, he wrote an account of the whole matter. 

When he had folded and sealed his letters, he took bills 
from his pocket to the amount of thirteen hundred pounds, 
and on Harry's return from London presented them to him. 
Here, my dear, said he, here is what will enable you to be 
more than just to your engagements — ^it will enable you to 
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be generoas also. And I desire, my Harry, in matters of 
charity, that you may never stint the sweet emotions of 
your hearty for we have enough, my child, and we are but 
the stewards of the bounty of our Qod. 

Here Harry's speech was stopped, but his silence was 
more eloquent than a thousand harangues. He suddenly 
threw his arms about his dear father, and, hiding his face in 
his bosom, he there vented the tears of that pleasure, love, 
and gratitude, with which he found himself affected. 

On the afternoon of the following day, Harry and 
Arabella went to drink tea with the Widow Neighbourly, 
who received them with a countenance that spoke an 
uncommon welcome. Some other company had arrived 
before them, and rose on their entrance. When all were 
again seated Mrs. Neighbourly, very affectionately ques- 
tioned Harry concerning his father. 

On hearing the name of Master Fenton, an elderly gentle- 
woman started. Pray madam, said she eagerly, is this 
Master Fenton, the son of that noble gentleman who lives on 
the hill ? — He is, madam, said Mrs. Neighbourly. — My God ! 
exclaimed the stranger, can this suckling be the father of 
the orphan and the widow i Is this he who goes about turn- 
ing sorrow into joy ? who wipes the tears from the afflicted, 
and heals the broken of heart? Permit me then, thou 
beloved child of the Father which is in heaven, permit me 
to approach and throw myself at the feet of my preserver I 

So saying, she rose with a rapturous motion, and dropping 
at Harry's knees, she clasped his legs and kissed his feet, 
before he could prevent her. 

Poor Harry, much to be pitied, sat astonished, abashed, 
and distressed to the last degree. At length, recollecting, 
and disengaging himself with difficulty--^My dear madam, 
he cried, you hurt me greatly; what have I done that 
you should put me to so much pain t 

Babe of my heart, she cried, I am the wife of your; 
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Vindex — ^your owa Vindex— wham you redeemed from 
beggary and slavery^-r-whom you restored to his wretched 
{)artner — wbpm you restored to his mfant dau^ter — all 
picing and perishing apart from each other, but now u^ted 
by you, any angel^ in joy and thanks^ving ! 

Here her words were suffocated, and, throwing herself 
back in the chair, she was not ashamed to give way to her 
tears, and, putting her handkerchief to her &ee, she vented 
her passion aloud. 

Harry then rising, and going tenderly to her, put his 
arms about her, and kissed her forehead, and then her lips. 
—You owe me nothing, my dear Mrs. Yindex, said he, I am 
still greatly in your debt I was the very naughty boy who 
brought your misfortunes upon you. But I am willing to 
make you amends, and that will do me a g|?eat pleasure, 
instead of the punishment which I deserva 

The tea-table was now laid, and Mrs. Vindex grew more 
composed when her husband entered, leading his daughter 
by the hand, a very pretty little girl of about six years old. 
Harry instantly sprung up, and running, and throwing him- 
self with a great leap upon him, he hung about his neck, 
crying — How glad I am to see you, my dear Mr. Vindex ! 
— Boy of boys, oried Vindex, am I so blessed as to have you 
once more in my arms ! 

The company then rose and saluted Mr. Vindex, and con- 
gratulated him on his return to his ancient habitation. But 
Harry took him aside, and having cautioned him in a 
whisper not to take any notice of what should pass, he stole 
a bill for one hundred and sixty pounds into bis hand, saying 
softly — It is good first to be honest, so there is what I owe 
you. And here also is a small matter for your daughter ; I 
did not know till now that we had such a sweet little charge 
in bur family. So saying, he slipped to him another bill of 
fifty pounds, and then, turning from him, stepped carelessly 
to his seat, as though nothing bad happened. 
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Meantime the astonished Yindex was greatly oppressed. 
He did not dare to offend Harry by any open intimation of 
bis recent bounty, and yet he could feel no ease till the 
secret should be disclosed. He therefore stole softly to 
the back of our hero's chair, where, unperceived of Harry, 
he displayed the bills to the company, beckoning at the 
same time in a way that forbade them to take any notice ; 
then raising his hand over bis head, and lifting his eyes 
toward heaven, he blessed his benefactor in a silent, ardent 
ejaculation, and, taking an empty seat, joined in with the 
company. 

While they were in chat, the little Susanna slipped un- 
noticed from beside her mamma, and veering over toward 
Harry, she went on one side, and then on the other, and 
surveyed him all about ; then, coming closer, she felt his 
clothes, and next his hands, in the way, as it were, of claim- 
ing acquaintance with him. At length, looking fondly up 
to his face, she lisped and said — Me voud kiss oo, if oo voud 
ask me. — Indeed then, said Harry, me vill kiss oo, fedder 
00 will or no. And so, catching her upon his knee, he press- 
ed her to his bosom, and kissed her over and over again. 

Tou all see, cried Mr. Yindex, it is not one of the elders 
with whom our Susanna has fallen in love. — My sweet 
babe I cried Mrs. Yindex, her little heart instinctively led 
her to her best friend, to the one of all living who best de- 
served her love. — Miss Susanna, said Mrs. Clements, puts 
me in mind of some very delicate lines in Milton, respecting 
our Yirgin Mother ; for she also refused to kiss the love- 
liest man that ever was created, at least till she was asked. 

"And though dinnely bronght, 



Yet innocence and Tirgin-modesty, 

Her Tirtue and the conscience of her worth. 

That woold be woo*d, and not nnsonght be won ; 

Not obyions, nor obtnuiye, but retired, 

The more desirable.** 
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It IS happy, said Mrs. Neighbourly, for our weakly and 
over affectionate sex, that God has been pleased to fix a 
monitor within us, who struggles against our inclinations, 
who fights against our affections, and is, with diflSculty, won 
over to acquiesce in our desires. I know not else what 
might become of the most of womankind. 

But then, said Mrs. Vindex, are we not rather to be 
pitied, that, even when our propensities are warrantable, we 
are prohibited by custom from giving any intimation 
thereof to the object ; while the licentious reprobate, man, 
roves and riots at large, and unreproved, beyond the pale 
over which it is treason for us to look ? 

I do not pity you, ladies, said Mr. Vindex — I do not at all 
pity you on account of any restraints that custom has laid 
you under, respecting chastity, or its environs called deco- 
rum. The chastity of woman is the only basis upon which 
the order, honour, and peace of the world can be built ; it 
twists the sacred and endearing cord of society ; without it 
there could be no amity, no brotherhood upon earth. But 
then, surely, there is much respect and tenderness due to 
those from whom such advantages are derived. Whereas I 
have observed, on the contrary, that the most amiable of 
your sex are generally mated to tyrants ; to men who, being 
bom and appointed their protectors, pervert Bvery end of 
nature and duty, and treat with injury, contempt^ and in- 
sult, the gentle saints whom they should have cherished 
with their most respectful endearments. 

The question yet occurs, said Arabella, whether your 
devils of husbands find us angels, or make us such. Tyrants 
are like files, they serve to smooth and polish whatever they 
are applied to. I was once in company with a man who 
was called the saint-maker ; he bad married five shrews in 
succession, and made grizels of every one of them before 
they died. 
^ But pray, ladies, said Harry, are there no tyrants among 
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the wives ? I lately took a walk to Tower-hill, and growing 
hungry, I turned in to a little shop of groceries, where a 
slender, skinny woman, of about four feet high, stood behind 
the counter. Taking out a sixpence, I threw it on the 
board, and desired her to give me tiie value in almonds and 
raisins. She had scarce weighed my merchandise when a 
buge, jolly-looking Quaker came up to the hatch-door, but 
seemed fearful of opening it. The moment the little 
woman had cast her eye toward him, she exclaimed, in a 
shrill and exasperated accent — Art thee there, thou rogue, 
thou hang-dog, thou gallows-faced vagabond ! when, gather- 
ing up the whole dignity and importance of his person, and 
clapping a hand on each side, he cried with an undaunted 
air, '^ I tell thee, Mary, I fear thee not ! ^ Ah, thou villain I 
she voci ferated, dares thee then appear in my presence ? Qet 
thee back to thy fellows and husseys on whom thee s^endest 
my substance! Still, however, he kept his ground, and 
courageously repeated, ^*I tell thee, Mary, I fear thee 
not!" 

Not fear me, sirrah ! sirrah, n<^ fear me I says she ; we 
shall see that in a twinkling. So saying, she whipped up 
the measuring-yard, and, scudding round the counter, she 
flew to the door. But he was already vanished as fast as 
his fat sides would let him. And, to tell you the truths 
ladies, there was something so authoritative and tremendous 
in the little body's voice and manner, that I was glad to get 
out and to scamper after him. 

The company laughed heartily, and Mr. Yindex added — 
I forget the hero's name-^a great general he was, and I 
think a Frenchman. He won every battle abroad, but was 
Bure to be beaten in his turn also, as often as he returned 
home to his wife. 

Well said Hercules and the distaff, cries Harry ! But to 
the point ; the bravest man I know is one Peter Patience, 
a currier^ who Uves in the suburbs. My tutor and I were 
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walking one day through Idtngton, when we perceived the 
likelihood of a acuffie at a distanea 

As we approaobed, we saw one man making op with 
great fury to another^ who would have avoided him ; and 
who, retiring backward across the street, parried his blows, 
and kept him off as well as he could. His enraged adver* 
sary wonkl then have closed in upon him ; but, grasping 
his shoulder with a long and very strong arm, he still held 
his enemy aloof, idto nearly spent all his efforts and blows 
m the air* 

Never did I see so living a representation of heaven and 
hell, as was visible ia the faces of those two men. The 
mosdes of the one were frightfully distorted, his eyes shot 
fire, and his mouth frothed with madness; while the 
ooantenanoe of the other was as a lake in a summer's even- 
ing, that shews heaven in its bosom, and reflects ail the 
beauties of nature around it 

Be quiet, Ben ! he said ; you know that I would not. hurt 
you ! you know that I love you. What a fool the man 
makes of himself. Are you not sensible that I could de- 
molish you with a single blow? but I cannot find in my 
heart to do it. Be quiet, Ben ! I say ; I see you want to 
vex me ; but I won't be vexed by you, my dear Ben. 

While the gentle Peter was thus expostulating with his 
exasperated friend, Mrs. Patience, as it should seem, had 
seen all that passed from an upper casement ; and flying 
down-stairs, and rushing out at the door, she seized her 
husband behind by the hair of his head, and tore and 
cuffed away at' a terrible rate. 

Poor Peter, finding himself thus between two fires, gave 
a slight trip to his male assailant ; who instantly fell with 
his shoulder against the pavement, and, rising with difficulty, 
limped homeward, muttering curses all the way. 

Then Peter, turning meekly to the lady mistress of his 
house — Gatty, my love, says he, what have I done to 

VOL. IL • C 
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provoke you? — ^Ohl she cried, yon mean-spirited, hare^ 
hearted, milk-livered poltroon I I'll teach you what it is to 
sufifer every fellow to pommel you I — ^Sirrah, sirrah (and still 
she cuffed), 111 have you tied down at the foot of the 
market cross, with notice on your breast^ for all who pass 
to spit on you I 

Then, quite angry to see the man so abused, to whom I 
had taken such a fancy, I rushed in between man and wife, 
and seized Mrs. Patience by both her hands; but, wrenching 
one of them from me, she gave me a round cuff on the side 
of my head. I was, however, too well used to cu£ to matter 
that much ; and so, catching one of her hands on both 
of mine, I gave her a pluck to me, and a foot at the same 
time, and laid her on the broad of her back in the kenneL 

My friend Peter looked quite astonished at this, and 
fearmg what might happen to me on the rising up of his 
wife, he tucked me like a gizzard under the win|U)f a turkey, 
and off he scoured with me do?ni the stre^^^hile Mr. 
Clement also made pretty nimbly after us^nlpr ^^ear, as I 
suppose, that Mrs. Patience, when on her legs, might take 
him for one of our company. 

As soon as we had turned a comer, and were out of 
harm's way, honest Peter set me down. — My friend, says I, 
if you would be advised by me, you will not be in a mighty 
hurry to get back to your wife. I see a house of entertain- 
ment yonder, and I wish to be further acquainted with you. 
— ^Adad, sidd he, you are the boldest little body that ever 
I knew ; you performed a fete to-day that made me tremble 

for you. Had any other man, though, used my wife so • 

but I pass that matter over; I see you are too great a hero 
to be threatened by any one, and I should consider that you 
did what you did for my sake. 

So saying, we all went into a sort of a tavern, and, being 
shewn to a little parlour, I called for a pint of white wine. 

As soon as we were seated, I took my new acquaintance 
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very lovingly by the hand. My dear firiend, said I, I have 
conceived a great respect and fondness for you, and should 
be glad to know who and what you are. — I am a currier by 
trade, sir, and my name is Peter Patience. — You are patience 
itself, indeed, said Mr. Clement ; but your wife, as I think, 
has taken the whole trade of the currier into her own hand& 

Peter laughed, and replied — She is a dear and a sweet 
girl as ever lay by the side of a man, and she loves me as 
she loves her own soul. Her blows were sweet blows to me ; 
they were the blows of her affection. For, though I did 
not matter the strokes of my friend Benjamin a single fillip, 
yet every one of them went to her heart, and she wanted 
to frighten me from ever taking the like again. 

But pray, says I, how happened the quarrel between you 
and your friend Benjamin, as you call him ! — ^Why, there 
it is, too, said Peter ; he also beat me out of bis downright 
and true-hearted kindness to me. 

As this is holiday in the afternoon among us trades-folk, 
Ben Testy invited me to a share of a can of flip, at the Cat 
and Bagpipes over the way. Just as we sat down, Peter, 
says he, I am told that your Gatty is with child. — I believe 
it may be so, says I. — I am glad of it, Peter, with all my 
heart ; and so now remember that I bespeak myself gossip. 
— Why, that may happen, says I, just as matters shall turn 
out If the child is a boy, you shall be one of the god- 
fathers, and welcome ; but if it is a girl this cannot be, for 
my uncle Geoffry has already engaged himself, and I have 
some expectations from him. — And so, says he, you refuse 
to admit me for your gossip. — If it is a girl, says I, you see 
that I cannot — Oh ! he cried, I had forgot, I was a rascal 
for proposing it ; you are of high blood, have high relations, 
and so scorn to have connections with a poor tradesman 
like me. — ^That is not the case, indeed, my dear Ben, but 

Confound your dears I says he, I will have no more of 

them. You are a covetous scoundrel, and value money more 
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than love I — Well, says I« but will you be patient, will you 
hear reason, my friend ? — Friend, friend, says he, my corse 
upon all fiuch friendships ! I see into you now. You're 
an ungrateful, unloving, cold-hearted villain, and I would 
sooner be godfiatber to a child of the Turk. So saying, he 
struck at me, and repeated his blows across the tabla But, 
as I saw that his choler was inflaming more and more, I 
got up and retreated, merely intending to defend myself 
till his passion should be spent upon me. But you saw 
what happened, gentlemen, which I am heartily sorry for, 
as I fear that my poor dear fellow is much hurt 

Well, said my tutor, I have heard many definitions and 
many disputes concerning the word courage, but! never 
saw tiie thing itself till this day. Pray, Mr. Peter, were 
you never angry? — Scarce ever, sir, that I remember, at 
least on my own account ; for I do not feat any man that 
steps upon the earth, and what is it then that should make 
me angry ? — A man may be angry, said Mr. Clement, from 
other motives sure besides that of fear. Qod himself oak 
be angry, and yet he caimot possibly fear. 

I am feelingly assured, sir, replied the valiant Peter, that 
Qod was nev^ angry in his whole life; and that is a long 
time that has neither beginning nor ending. — Don't you 
believe the gospel? says Mr. Clement; the scripture assures 
us, in a hundred places, of the anger of God against im-* 
penitent sinners. — ^I am the son of a clergyman, sir, said 
Peter, and mayhap could quote scripture as well as another. 
The scriptures were written for man; but how should man 
understand them, if they were not written according to his 
own language and to his own passions? I will ask you a 
question, sir. Can you be angry at a mite or a worm, which 
you can crush into nothing at pleasure? — I think not, said 
my tutor. — No, certainly, said Peter, because you cannot 
fear a thing that has not powe^ to offend jou. Now, all 
the world 13 but as a worm or mite to God, and neither man 
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aor angels can disturb or afieot hkn with any thing, except 
delight, on their acceptance of that happiness which he 
desires to give to all his creatures. 

Ay, but, says Mr. Clement, you see that Ood's anger and 
indignation was so great against sin, that nothing could 
satisfy for it save the death of his beloved Son. — Ay, but, 
says Peter, the scripture which you quote tells you, that it 
was*not his anger but his love that sent him to us. *^For 
God so loved the world,"' a very sinful world indeed \ "that 
he gave his only begotten Son to take his death upon ther 
cross.'" And I am as fully assured as I am of my own' 
being, that the same gracious Qod who has already redeemed 
poor sinners, would willingly redeem the poor devils also if 
they could but find in their hearts to desire his salvation. 

Here, catching and clasping his hand — ^My dear Peter, 
said I, I embrace and wish from my heart that your doe- 
trine may be true. I have many tutors, Mr. Peter, and my 
fisbther pays them all with pleasure for the instructions that 
they give me. Tell me then, Mr. Peter, what must he give 
you for the lesson which you have taugbt mef — What 
lesson, my hero ? — A very precious lesson, says I ; a lesson 
that will always teach me '^ to despise myself for a coward 
whenever I shall be angry." 

. Peter then sprung up without speaking a word, and 
hugged, and clasped, and kissed me with all his afifections. 
Then, plucking a button from the upper part of my coat 
— I will accept of this token, my darling, says he ; and will 
look at it many a time in the day for your sake. 

But, Mr. Peter, said I, I think it would be my advantage 
to keep up an acquaintance with you, and this cannot be so 
well done while your dear Oatty is angry with me. You 
must therefore promise me to carry a token to her also, as 
an olive-branch of that peace which J want to be made 
between u& — I will, my love, says he ; I never refuse to 
give or accept the favours of a friend — ^You must be upon 
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honoar, then, not to leject what I offer yoo. — ^I am upon 
honour, he said* 

I then dipped something into his hand, at whidi he 
looked and looked again; and then cried out from the 
overflowings of a good and grateful heart — ^You are either 
of ^ the blood-royal, or ought to be so! For the man was 
▼ery poor, though so very sensible and well descended, and 
so he looked upon a little as a great matter. 

Here Harry closed his narration, and all the company 
gathered about him, and nearly smothered him with their 
caresses, in which little Susanna came in for her full share. 

On the following day Harry introduced his friend Yindex 
and feimily to his dear fiither, who received them with a 
graciousness that soon dispelled that awkward diffidence 
and, humbling sense of obligations, under which the late 
unhappy preceptor apparently sunk. 

As soon as it was known abroad that Mr. Yindex enjoyed 
the patronage and good countenance of Mr. Fenton and 
his £unily, his former friends resorted to him, his acquaint- 
ance was sought by all the neighbourhood, his credit was 
restored, his school daily increased, and, like Job, his latter 
end was far more blessed than his beginning. 

Within a few weeks Mr. and Mr& Fielding, with their 
sister Phoebe, our friend Ned, and a splendid equipage, 
called and breakfasted at Mr. Fenton's; and, soon after, 
Mr. Fenton and his Harry, with Mr. and Mrs. Clement, 
attended their visitants to St Alban's, where, all together, 
they spent the happiest night; only that this happiness 
was blended at times with the affecting consideration of 
parting in the morning. 

For two suooeediDg years and upward little interesting 
happened, save that our hero increased in stature and all 
personal accomplishments, and had happily got over the 
measles and smallpox. He was now nearly master of the 
Jjatin and Greek languages. He could outrun the rdn^ 
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deer, and outbound the untelope. He was held in vene* 
ration by all masters of the noble science of defence. 
His action was vigour, his countenance was loveliness, and 
his movement was grace. 

Harry by this time was also versed in most of the select 
and interesting portions of history. Mr. ClemeDt had 
instructed him in the use of the globes and maps ; and, as 
he there led him from clime to clime, and country to coun- 
.try, he brought him acquainted with the different manners, 
customs, laws, politics, governments, rise, progress, and 
revolutions of the several nations through which they 
passed. — Finally, said Clement, you see. Master Fenton, 
that the mightiest states, like men, have the principles of 
growth, as likewise of dissolution, within their own frame. 
Like men, they are bom and die — have their commence- 
ment and their period. They arise, like the mn, from the 
darkness of poverty to temperance, industry, liberty, valour, 
power, conquest, glory, opulence, and there is their zenith. 
From whence they decline to ease, sensuality, venality, vice, 
corruption, cowardice, imbecility, infamy, slavery. And 
80, good-nightl 

Mr. Fenton now judged it full time to give our hero an 
insight into the nature of the constitution of his own 
country; a constitution of whose construction, poise, action, 
and counteraction, the lettered Mr. Clement had scarcely 
any notion, and even the learned in our laws and the 
leaders in our senate but a very confused idea. 

For this especial purpose he called Harry to his closet. 
— ^Tou are already, my love, said he, a member of the 
British state, and, on that account, have many privileges 
to claim, and many duties to perform toward your country 
in particular, independent of your general duties to man-> 
kind« 

Should it please God to bless your friends with the con- 
.tinuance of your life for eight or ten years longer, you will 
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then be a member of the legUatore 6f Great Britain, OM 
of the highest and moat imp(Mrt&nt trasts that oai^ be* con* 
&de4 by mankind* 

Here, my Harry, I have penned, or latber pencilled, {(yt 
your use, an abstract in miniature of this wonderfal oonsti- 
tutioa But, before I glre it for your study and frequent 
perusal, I wonld giro you some knowledge of the okdms 
whereon it is founcted; as alaa of the nature of man in his 
present depraved state, and of bis several relations as m 
subject and as a sovereign* 

Man comes into this world the weakest of all ereatures, 
and while he continues in it is the most dependent Nature 
neither clothes him with the warm fleece of the sheep ttot 
the gay {^umage of the bird ; neither does he come fortik 
in the vigour of the foal or the fawn, who, on the hour of 
their birth, frisk about and exult in the blessing of new 
existence. 

. Sacred history seems to intimate that man was originally 
created invulnerable and immortal ; that the fire could not 
burn him, stones wound> air blasts nor water drown bimv 
That he was the angelic lord and controller of this earthy 
and these heavens that roll around us ; with powers to see 
at once into the essences, natures, properties^ and distinct 
tions of things ; to unfold all their virtues, to call forth all 
their beauties, and to rule, subdue, and nooderale these 
elements at pleasara 

These, truly, were godlike gifts, illustrious powefs and 
prerogatives, and well becoming an offspring produced in 
the express image of an all-potent^ all-wise, and all-bene- 
ficent Creator. 

True, sir, said Harry } but then we see nothing now of 
all this greatness and glory. Man, on the contraiy, is him* 
self subjected to all the elements over which, you say, he 
was appointed the ruler. He has every thing to fear from 
every thing about him ; even the insects and little midges 
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teBsrUnly attaek and atiiig this boaafted lord of the creation } 
and history Aowi^ from the beginning ot the worlds ihsit 
the greatest of all enemies to man is man. 
. Thisy replied Mr. Fenton^ is continually to remind hink 
of the depraved and guilty state into which he has fallen. 
Mad, indeed, is now no better than the remains of man ; 
but then these remains are sufficient to prove the lustre and 
dignity of his original stata When you behold the ruins 
of some lofty and spacious palace, you immediately form 
an idea of the original beauty and stateliness of the struc- 
ture. Even 80^ in our present feeble and fractured state, a 
discerning eye may discover many traces and fragments of 
man's magnificent ruin ; thoughts that wing infioity, appre* 
hensions that reach through eternity, a fancy that creates^ 
an imagination that contains an universe, wishes that a 
world hath not wherewithal to gratify, and desires that 
Ipiow neither ending, nor bound I 

These, however, are but the faint glimmerings of his 
once glorious illumination* All his i»rimitive faculties are 
now lapsed and darkened ; he is become enslaved to his 
natural subjects ; the world is wrested out of his hands ; he 
comes as an alien into it^ and may literally be called ** a 
stranger and pilgrim upon earth/' 

All other animals are gifted with a clear knowledge and 
instant discernment of whatever concerns them ; man's 
utmost wisdom, on the contrary, is the bare result of com* 
paring and inferring; a mere inquirer called reason, a 
substitute in the want of knowledge, a groper in the want 
of light ; he must doubt before he reasons, and examine 
before he decides. 

Thus ignorant, feeble, deeply depraved, and the least 
sufficient of all creatures in a state of independence, man 
is impelled to derive succour, strength^ and even wisdom, 
from society* When he turns a pitying ear and helping 
hand to the distressed^ he is entitled, in his turn, to be 
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heard and assisted He is interested in others, others ard 
interested in him. His affections grow more diffused, hia 
powers more complicated ; and in any sodety or system of 
such mutual benevolence, each would enjoy the strength, 
virtue, and eflScacy of the whola 

You have, sir, said Harry, here drawn an exceeding 
sweet picture of society, and you know I am but a fool and 
a novice in such matters ; but if any other man breathing 
had given me such a description, I should, from all my 
little reading, have withstood him to the &ca Look 
through all the states and associations that were ever upon 
earth ; throughout the republics of Qreece, Italy, Asia Minor^ 
and others, the most renowned for urbanity and virtue ; and 
yet what do you find them, save so many bands of public 
robbers and murderers, confederated for the destruction of 
the rest of mankind? What desolation, what bloodshed, 
what carnage from the beginning ! what a delight in horrors ! 
what a propensity in all to inflict misery upon others ! The 
malignity of the fiends can, I think, pierce no deeper ! 

Neither is this, sir, as I take it, the extent of their male- 
volence« For when any of these bands, or states, as you 
call them, have conquered or slaughtered all around them, 
they never fail, for want of employment, to fall out among 
themselves, and cut the throats of their very confederates ; 
and this puts me in mind of what is said by the Prince of 
Peace, ^' The prince of this world cometh, and has no part 
in me.'* And again he says to the purpose, that fathers 
and sons, and mothers and daughters, shall be divided 
against each other ; and that " a man's enemies shall be those 
of his own household." 

I lately met with a fragment of an epic poem that struck 
me wonderfully at the time ; and I recollect some of the lines 
that contain, in my opinion, the most genuine, the truest 
picture that ever was drawn of the state of mankind* 
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" Man oomes into this pauing world in weakness, 
And cries for help to man— for feeble is he, 
And man^ are his foes. Thirst, hunger, naJcedness ; 
Diseases infinite within his frame ; 
Without, inclemency, the wrath of seasons, 
Famines, pests, plagnes, derouring elements. 
Earthquakes beneath, the thunders rolling o'er him; 
Age and infirmity on either hand; 
And death, who shakes the certain dart behind him ! 
These, surely, one might deem, were ills sufficient. 
Man thinks not so; on his own race he turns 
The force of all his talents, exquisite 
To shorten the short interval, by art, 
Which nature left us— Fire and sword are in 
His hand, and in his heart are machinations. 
For speeding of perdition. Half the world, 
Down the steep gulf of dark futurity. 
Push off their feUows, pause upon the brink. 
And then drop after.** 

Say then, my dearest father, tell me whence comes this 
worse than flinty, this cruel-heartedness in man? Why 
are not all like you ? Why are they not happy in com- 
municating happiness ? If my eyes did not daily see it in 
fact, as well as in history, I should think it impossible that 
any one should derive pleasure from giving pain to another. 
Can it be more blessed to destroy than to preserve, to afflict 
than to gladden, to wound than to heal ? My heart wrings 
with regret for being cast into a world where nation against 
nation, finmily against family, and man against man, are 
perpetually embattled, grudging, coveting, grasping, tearing 
every enjoyment, every property, and life itself, from each 
other. 

Here Harry for a while held his handkerchief to his eyes, 
while his fond uncle dropped a silent tear of delight at 
beholding the amiable emotion of his beloved. 

Take care, my Harry, rejoined Mr, Fenton ; beware of 
the smallest tincture of uncharitableness 1 You see only 
the worse part, the outward shell of this world ; while the 
kernel, the better part, is concealed from your eyes. There 
are millions of worthy people and affectionate saints upon 
earth; but they are as a kingdom within a kingdom, a 
grain within a husk — it requires a kindred heart and % 
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curious eye to disoover thevu Evil in matt ia lUie evil in 
the elements; earthquakes^ hurricanes^ ihundeis^ and light- 
ningSy are conspicuous^ noisy, glaring ; while goodness^ like 
warmth and moisture, ia sitenl and unperoeiYedy though 
productive of all the beauties and benefits in nature. 

I onoe told you, my darling, that all the evil which is in 
you belongs to yourself and that all the good which is in 
you belongs to your God ; that you eannot in or of yourself 
so much as think a good thought, or form a good wish, or 
oppose a single temptation or evil motion of any kind. And 
what I then said of you may equally be said q£ all men, and 
of the highest angels now in bliss. 

Ho creature can be better than a CRATHra AND BABK 
DESIRE. No effortsi of its own can possibly kindle ther 
smallest portion of light or of love, till Qod, by giwig him^ 
self, gives his light and love into ii 

Here lies the eternal difference between evil and good, 
between the creature and the Creator ; the spirits who are 
now in darkness are there for no other reason but for their 
desire of a proud and impossible independence ; for thdr 
rejecting the light and love of that Gk>d, in whom, however, 
they live, and move, and have their desolate being. 

God is already the fulness of all possible things ; he has, 
therefore, all things to give, but nothing to desira The 
creature, while empty of God, is a wanting desire ; it has 
all things to crave, but nothing to bestow. No two things 
in the universe can be more oiq)osite, more contrasted. 

Bemember, therefore, this distinction in yourself and all 
others ; rememl)er that, when you feel or see any instance 
of selfishness^ you feel and see the coveting, grudging, and 
grappling of the creature ; but that, when you feel or see 
any instance of benevolence, you feel and see the informing 
influence of your God. All possible vice and malignity 
subsists in the one ; all possible virtue, all possible beauty, 
oil possible blessedness, subsists in the oUier. 
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As Qod alone is love^-atid nothing but love, no arguments 
of our own can reason love into us, no eflForts of our own 
can possibly attain it. It must spring up within us, from 
the divine bottom or source wherein our existence stands ; 
and it must break through the dark and narrow womb of 
self, into sentiments and feelings of good-will for others, 
before this child of Gfod can be born into the wcrld. 

Self is wholly a miser — ^it contracts what it possesses, and 
at the same time attracts all that it doth not possesa It 
at once shuts out others from its own proposed enjoyments, 
and would draw into its little whirlpool whatever others 
ettjoy. 

Love, on the contrary, is a giving, not a craving ; au 
expansion, not a contraction; it breaks in pieces the con- 
densing circle of self, and goes forth in the delightfulness of 
its desire to bless. 

Self is a poor, dark, and miserable avariciousness, in- 
capable of enjoying what it hath, through its grappling and 
grasping at what it hath not. The impossibility of its 
holding all things, makes it envious of those who are in 
possession of any thing; and envy kindles the fire of hell, 
wttith, and wretchedness, throughout its existence. 

Love, on the other hand, is rich, enlightening, and full 
of delight — ^the bounteousness of its wishes makes the 
infinity of its wealth; and, without seeking or requiring, it 
cannot £eiil of finding its own enjoyment and blessedness in 
its desire to communicate and diffuse blessing and enjoyment. 

But is it not, sir, a very terrible thing, said Harry, for 
poor creatures to be evil by the necessity of their nature. 

You mistake this matter, my Harry ; you take the empti- 
ness, darkness, and desire in the creature, to be the evil of 
the creature. They are, indeed, the only possible cause of 
evil in or to any creature; but they are exceedingly far from 
being. an evil in themselves; they are, on the contrary, the 
only, the necessary, and indispensable foundation whereon 
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aoy crettturel J benefit can be boilL It is extremdy good 
for the creature to be poor and weak, and empty, and dark, 
and desiring ; for her^ he becomes a o^iaeity for being 
supplied with all the richest powei; glories and blesBednees 
of his God. 

As God is ereiy where in and of himself, the folnees of 
all possible heiog^ and beatitude^ he cannot create any 
thing independent or oat of himself; they cannot be bat by 
being both in him and by him. Coold it be otherwise? 
Coold any creatore be wise, or pow^tfol, or hi4H»y, in and 
of itself? What a poor and stinted luqppinesB most that 
have been : its blessednesB^ in that case, most have been 
limited like its being ; and how infinitely, my child, should 
we then have &llen short of ''that eternal weight of gl<Nry " 
intended for us. But God has been gradously pleased to 
provide better thinga If we humbly and desirously depend 
upon him, we become entitled to all that he has^ and that 
he i& He will enlighten our darkness with his own illu- 
mination; he will inform our ignorance with his own 
wisdom ; his omnipotence will become the strength of our 
weakness ; he himself will be our rectitude and guide from 
all error ; he will purify our pollution ; put his own robe ou 
our nakedness; enrich our poverty with the heart felt 
treasures of himself; and we shall be as so many miirors 
wherein our divine friend and fikther shall delight to behold 
the express image of his own person, his own perfections 
and beatitudes^ represented for ever. 

Oh, sir I exchdmed Harry, how you gladden, how yon 
transport me! I shall now no longer repine at my own 
weakness^ or blindness, or ignorance, or insuffidency of any 
kind ; since aU these are but as so many vessels prepared 
to contain pearls of infinite price, even the riches, the 
enjoyment and fulness, of my God. Never will I seek or 
desire, never will I accept any thing less than himself. 

You must, my child, said Mr, Fenton ; you are still in 
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the flesh, in a carnal and propertied world ; your old man 
must be fed, though not pampered ; it must be mortified, 
but not slain. 

. You read in the third chapter of Genesis how our first 
father lusted after the sensual fruits of this world ; how he 
wilfully brake the sole commandment of his God ; how he 
added to his apostasy the guilt of aspiring at independence ; 
how he trusted to the promise and virtue of creatures for 
making him equal in godhead to the Creator ; how in that 
day he died the fearfuUest of all deaths, a death to the 
fountain of life, light, and love within him ; and how his 
eyes' were opened to perceive the change of his body into 
grossness, corruption, diseases, and mortality, conformable 
to the world to which he had turned his faith, and into 
which he had cast himself. 

Now, bad man continued in this state, his spirit, which 
had turned from God into its own creaturely emptiness, 
darkness, and desire, must have so continued for ever, 
in its own hell and misery, without the possibility of 
exciting or acquiring the smallest spark of benevolence or 
virtue of any kind. But God, in compassion to Adam, and 
more especially in compassion to his yet unsinning progeny, 
infused into his undying essence a small embryo or 
reconception of that lately forfeited image, which, in 
creation, had borne the perfect likeness of the Creator. 

From hence arises the only capacity of any goodness in 
man. And, according as we suppress, or quench, or 
encourage and foster, this heavenly seed, or infant ofi&pring 
of God within us, in such proportion we become either 
evil, malignant, and reprobate ; or benevolent, and replete 
with divine propensities and affectiona 

Now, Harry, let us turn our eyes to our gross and out- 
ward man; for, as I told you, it must be cared for, and 
sustained agreeable to its nature : and it is well deserviog 
of our attention, forasmuch as it is the husk, the habitation,, 
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and temple of that godlike coaoeption wUch, wheti 
matured, is to break forth into never-ending f^otj. 

Lastly, this same outward man is further to be regarded 
by us, foraemuoh aa his infirmities, frailties, distemperatures, 
afflictions, aches, and anguishes, are so intimately felt by his 
divine inmate, that they ocoasioBally excite those thousand 
social charities, relations, and eadearmenlB, that with links 
of golden love connect the brotherhood of man. 

It is, therefore, wordi while to inquire into the daiins 
and rights of this close though gross oompanion ; aA leasts 
so far as may be reqmsite for his neeessaryi if not oosofort- 
able, subsistence upon earth. 

We find that God has intrusted him with life, liberty, 
and strength to acquire property for his sustenance. It is 
therefore his duty to preserve all these trusts inviolate ; for, 
as they are wedded to his nature, ^'what God bath so 
joined, let no man put asunder/' 

If these were not, my Hany, the natural, inherit^le^ and 
indefeasible rights of all men, there would be no wrong, no 
injustice, in depriving all you should meet x>{ their liberty, 
their lives, and properties, a4} pleasure. For all laws that 
were ever framed for the good government of men (even 
with the divine decalogue), are no other than faint tran* 
scripts of that eternal LAW OF BBNEYOLENCK which ¥ras 
written and again retraced in the bosom of the first man,, 
and which all his posterity ought to observe with<)ut 
further obligation. 

The capital apostle, St Paul, bears testimony also to the 
impression of this law of rights on the consciences and. 
hearts of all men, where he says, in the second chapter of 
his epistle to the Eomans, " Not the hearers of the law ar^ 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified. 
For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves: which shews the work 
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of tbe law written in their hearts; tiieir conscienoeB also 
bearing witness, and theb: thoughts, the meanwhile^ accusing 
or else excusing one another." 

But, sir, interrupted Harry, I am quite astonished at the 
falling off of the father of mankind. So infinitely beo^ted 
and obliged as he was, so necessarily dependent also on his 
omnipoteot beue&otor; how foolish, how base, how un-'> 
gratefuly how unpardonable, as I think, was his wonderful 
apostasy! Wretched creatures that we are! no sound 
branch, to be sure, could e^r spring from so debased, so 
cankered a stock. 

Let us not^e prone to judge of others, my Harry. I am 
confident^ as I am of my b^g^ that had you or I been in 
the case and place of Adam, we should have fallen in like 
mannei; He had an old and a very mibtile adversaiy to 
deal with. He felt himself powerful, glorious, and happy. 
He had no notion that his present state could change for 
the worsa He was yet a novice in existence. He could 
form no conception <^ the depravity, pains, and mortality, 
that afterward ^isued And he was strongly tempted by 
sensual objects from without, and by the emotions of his 
creaturely natuns within himl But of this I am assured, 
Harry, that, if he was the greatest sinner, he was also the 
greatest and most contrite penitent that ever existed ; as 
the comparison of his first with his latter state must have 
giyen him the most poignant and bitter compunctions^ and 
must have caused him, with tenfold energy, to cling to that 
Bock from which be was hewn, but from whence he bad 
fallea 

I have already shewn you, Harry, that every man has a 
right in his person and property; and that his right is 
natural, inheritable, and indefeasible. No consent of parties, 
no institution^ can make any change in this great and 
fundamental law of right ; it is universal, invariable, and 
inalienablai to any men or system of men. It is only 

' VOL. IL D 
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defeafiible in particular cases; as where one maD, by 
assailiog the safety of anotbery justly forfeits the title whi<;h 
be bad to his own safety. 

If human nature had never fallen into a state of inordinate 
appetence, all laws and legal restraints would have been as 
needless and impertinent, as the study and practice of 
physic in a country exempted from mortality and disease. 
But, for as much as all men are tyrants by nature, all prone 
to covet and grasp at the rights of others, the great LAW OF 
SAF£TY TO ALL can no otherwise be assured, than by THE 

RESTRAINT OF EACH FROM DOING INJURY TO ANY. 

On this lamentable occasion, on this sa(^ necessity of 
man's calling for help against man, is founded every 
intention and end of civil government All laws that do 
not branch from this stem, are cankered or rotten. All 
political edifices that are not built and sustained upon this 
foundation, ** of defending the weak against the oppressor,'' 
must tumble into a tyranny even worse than that anarchy 
which is called ihe state of nature, where individuals are 
unconnected by any social band. But if such a system 
could be framed, whereby wrong should not be permitted 
or dispensed within any man, right would consequently 
ensue, and be enjoyed by all men, and this would be the 
perfection of Civil Liberty. 

Sir, says Harry, I have heard some very learned men affirm 
that God, in whom is the disposal of all lives and all pro- 
perties, has given to some a right of ruling over others ; 
that governors are his vicegerents and representatives upon 
earth; and that he hath appointed the descendible a^d 
hereditary rights of fathers over families, of patriarchs over 
tribes, and of kings over nations. 

In a qualified sense, my Harry, their affirmation may be, 
just ; all the agents and instruments and dispensers of bene- 
ficence, whether their sphere be small or great, are God's 
true representatives and vicegerents upon earth ; he hath 
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given Authority to the tenderness of parents over their 
progeny ; and he hath invested patriarchs and kings with 
the rights of protection. But God never gave the vulture 
a right to rule over the dovecot — ^never gave up the inno- 
cent many for a prey to the tyrannous few. Qod never can 
take pleasure in the breaches of the law of his own 
righteousness and benignity. Arbitrary regents are no 
further of his appointment than the evils of earthquakes 
and hurricanes — as, where he is said " to give the wicked a 
king in his anger, and to set over the nations the basest of 
men/' 

The God of all right cannot will wrong to any : " His 
service is perfect freedom.'' It is his pleasure to deliver 
from '^ the land of slavery and the house of bondage ;" he is 
the God of equity and good-will to all his creatures ; he 
founds his own authority, not in power but beneficence. 
The law, therefore, of safety and well-being to all, is founded 
in the nature of God himself— eternal, immutable, and 
indispensable. 

One man may abound in strength, authority, posses- 
sions ; but no man may have greater right than another. 
The beggar has as much right to his cloak and his scrip, as 
the king to his ermines and crown landa 

To fence and establish this divinely inherent right, of 
security to the person and property of man, has been the 
study and attempt of Hermes, Confucius, Minos, Lycurgus, 
Solon, Numa, and of all the legislators and systems of civil 
polity that ever warmed the world with a single ray of 
freedom. 

But so strong is the propensity to usurpation in man ; so 
dangerous is it to tempt trustees with the investiture of 
power; so difficult to watch the watchers — to restrain the 
restrainers from injustice — that, whether the government 
were committed to the One, the Few, or the Many, the 
parties intrusted^ have generally proved traitors; and 
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deputed power has almost perpetoally been seized upon as 
property. 

Monarchy has ever been found to msh headlong into 
tyranny — aristooracy into fiM^tion and multiplied usurpation 
— and democracy into tumult^ confusion, and violenoe. And 
all thoK, whether distinct or compounded with each other, 
have ended in the supremacy of some arbitrary tyrant, 
oiabled by a body of military merosnaries to rule, oppress, 
and spoil the people at pleasure. 

How Ikigland hath come, after the many wrecks and 
ruins which you have read of in history, to survive, to 
recover, to grow sounder from her wounds, and mightier 
from her discomfitures^ and to rise superior, as we trust, to 
all future external and internal attempts— hath been owing 
to the peculiarity of her constitutioa. 

Her constitution, it is true, is not jet quit, perhaps never 
ought to be quit, of some intestine commotions. For, 
thongh liberty has no relation to party dissension or cabal 
against government, there is yet a kind of yeast observable 
in its nature, which may be necessary to the fermentation 
and working up of virtue to the degree that is requisite for 
the production of patriotism and public spirit But when 
this yeast of liberty fai^pens to light upon weak or vapid 
tempers^ they are immediately affected like nnall beer 
casks, and rave and boil over in abundance of factious 
sputter and turbulence. Party and faction therefore, being 
the scum and ebullition' of this animating yeast, are sure 
signs and proofs of the life of liberty, though they neither 
partake nor communicate any portion of its beneficence ; as 
rank weeds are the proof of a hot sun and luxuriant soil, 
though they are the detestable consequence of the one and 
the other. 

" Salus Populi — Public Safety— Security to the Persons 
and Properties of the People''— constitutes the whole of 
England's polity. Here empire is ** Imperium kjfum, the 
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sway of law ;"" it is the dispensation of benefieenoe, of equal 
right to all : and this empire rises supreme over king, lords, 
and commons, and ia appointed to rule the rulers to the 
ead of time« 

Other states before now have been compounded, like 
ours, of prince, peers, and people, the one, few, and many 
united. But the error and failure of their constitution was 
this : — The People, who are the Fountain of all Power, 
either retained in their own hands an authority which 
they never were qualified to wield ; or deputed it to trustees 
witliout account, without a provident resource, or due 
reserve of potency, when *' those instructed with government 
ahould be found to betray their trust'" 

The people of England, on the contrary, claim no anther 
rity in government ; neither in the framing, administra* 
tion, or execution of the laws by which they consent to be 
governed. They are themselves imaged, and as it were 
epitomized, in their three several estates. The king repre- 
sents their majesty; the lords their nobility; and the 
commons, more immediately, their legislative power. The 
constitution is the inheritance of them and their posterity ; 
and theirs is the right and duty, at all times, to watch over, 
assert, and reclaim it Wherefore, as you find in history, 
when anyof the three estates have usurped upon the others-^ 
even when all of them together have dared to violate the 
frame of this salutary constitution ; the people, to whom it 
belongs, have never failed, as on the other day's revolution, 
to restore and reinstate it 

England's three estates, of king, lords, and commons^ 
are parts of the people, under oovenant with the people, and 
accountable to the people; but the people, as a people, 
make not any of the said estates. They are as a perpetual 
fountain, from whence the three estates arise ; or rather as 
a sea of waters, in which three exalted waves should claim 
pre*eminence, which yet shall not be able to depart from 
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tbeir fnnd, but' in rotation are dissoluble and resolvable 
therein. 

Thus, however complicated the system of England's 
polity may be, it is all rooted in, and branches from the 
trust of the people^ the trust of powers which they have 
granted to be returned in protection. And, in truth, it 
makes little difference whether the powers in such cases be 
granted or assumed ; whoever either receives or assumes 
such powers, save to the ends of beneficence, is equally 
guilty of usurpation and tyranny. 

Government can have no powers save the powers of the 
people; to wit, the power of their numbers, strength, and 
courage, in time of war ; and in peace, of their art and 
industry, and the wealth arising therefronL Whoever 
assumes to himself these powers, or any part thereof, with- 
out the consent of the proprietors, is a robber, and should 
at least be divested of the spoil. 

On the other hand, if such powers are granted by the 
people, the people cannot grant them for purposes to which 
they themselves cannot lawfully apply them. No man, for 
instance, can arbitrarily dispose of his own life or liberty, 
neither of the whole product of bis own labours ; forasmuch 
as the lives of himself and his family should be first sus- 
tained thereby, and his obligations to others fairly and fully 
discharged. He cannot, therefore, grant an arbitrary 
disposal of what he hath — not an arbitrary disposal in 
himself. Much less can any man grant a power over the 
lives, liberties, or properties of other people, as it would be 
criminal and highly punishable in himself to assail them. 

Hence it follows, as evident as any object at noon, that 
** no man, or body of men, can rightfully assume, or even 
accept, what no man or body of men can rightfully grant,'* 
to wit, a power that is arbitrary or injurious to othera And 
hence it necessarily follows, that all usurpations of suc£i 
powers throughout the earth, with all actual or pretended 
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covenants, trusts, or grants, for the investiture or conveyance 
of such illicit powers, are null and void on the execution ; and 
that no man, or nations of men, can possibly be bound by 
any consents or contracts, eversive of the laws of God and 
their own nature, of common sense and general equity, of 
eternal reason and truth* ^ 

I beg pardon, sir, says Harry, for interrupting you once 
more ; but you desire that I should always speak my mind 
with freedom. You have delighted me greatly with the 
account which you gave of the benefits and sweets of 
lAbert'iJy and of its being equally the claim and birthright 
of all men ; and I wish to heaven that they had an equal 
enjoyment thereof. But this you know, sir, is very far from 
being the case ; and that this animating fire, which ought 
to comfort all who come into the world, is now nearly 
extinguished throughout the earth. 

sir ! if this divine, golden law of liberty were observed, 
if all were restrained from doing injury to any, what a 
heaven we should Speedily have upon earth ! The habit of 
such a restraint would in time suppress every motion to 
eviL The weak would have the mightiness of this law for 
their support ; the poor would have the benevolence thereof 
for their riches. Under the light and delightsome yoke of 
such a restraint, how would industry be encouraged to plant 
and to multiply the vine and the fig-tree ! how would 
benignity rejoice to call neighbours and. strangers to come 
and fearlessly partake of the fruits thereof ! 

How has the sacred name of all-benefiting Liberty been 
perverted and profaned by the mouths of madding dema- 
gogues, at the head of their shouting rabble, who mean no 
other than a licentious unmuzzling from all restraint, that 
they may ravage and lay desolate the works and fruits of 
peace I 

But liberty, in your system, is a real and essential good ; 
the only source, indeed, whence any good can arise. I see 
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it^ I rerere it ; it Bhines by ifca own light ia the evideooe of 
joiir description 1 

How is it, then, sir, that there are peFM>n8 so blind or so 
bigoted against their own interests and those of their 
£ellowfl^ as to declaim with mnch energy and studied argu- 
mentation against thi!^ divine, inheritable, and indt^feasiUa 
light (not of kings, as it should seem), bat of human kind ? 

I lately happened in company with a number of discon- 
tentedly-looking gentlemen, whom I supposed to have been 
abettors of the late King James^ and friends to the 
arrogating feimily of the Stewarta Among them was one 
of some leamiDg and great devemess, and he paraded and 
showed away at a vast rate concerning the divinely inherent 
right of monarcha, implicit submission, passive obedience^ 
non-resistance, and what not. 

Our God, said he, is one Gbd, and the substitutes of his 
mightiness should resemble himself; their power ought to 
be absolute, unquestioned, and undivided. The snn is his 
glorious representative in the heavens ; and monarchs are 
his representatives and mirrors upon earth, in whom he is 
pleased to behold the reflection of his own majesty. 

Accordingly we find, that the monarchs over his chosen 
people were of his special appointment ; and that their 
persons were rendered sacred and awfully inviolable, by 
unction, or the shedding of hallowed oil upon them. Many 
miscarriages and v«oful defaults are recorded of Saul as a 
man ; yet, as a king, he was held perfect in the eyes of his 
people. What an unhesitating obedience, what a speech- 
less submission, do they pay to all his behests! Though he 
massacred their whole priesthood, to a man, in one day, yet 
no murmur was heard — no one dared to wag a tongue, and 
much less to lift a finger, against the Lord's anointed. 

I own to you, sir, that this last argument staggered me ; 
such an express authority of the sacred writings put me 
wholly to c^enca Say, then, my dearest father, give me 
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the ben^t of your enlighteoing sentiments on this heftd, 
that I may know, on all occasions, to give to all men an 
aoeonnt of the political fa^th that is in ma 

It ia extremely sarprising, rejoined Mr. Fenton, that all 
our lay and ecde^astical champions for arbitrary power 
who have raised such a dust, and kept such a coil about the 
divine, hereditary, and indefeainble right of kings, and the 
unconditional duty of passive obedience in the subject, 
have founded their whole pile of argument and oratory on 
the divine appointment of 'the regal government of the 
Jews, as the perfect model and ensample whereby all other 
states are, in like manner, required to form their respective 
governments. 

Now, if these champions had engaged on the opposite 
side of the question, anci had undertaken the argument 
against arbitrary power, they could not have done it more 
effectually, more conclusively, more unanswerably, than by 
shewing that arbitrary power was the very evil so dis- 
pleasing to the nature of God, that he exhibited his omni- 
potence in a series of public and astonishing wonders, in 
order to deliver this very people from the grievance thereof; 
and more especially to proclaim to all nations and ages the 
detestation in which his eternal justice holds all lawless 
dispensations — ^all acts of sovereign power that are not acts 
of protection. 

Could these champions, again, have better enforced the 
argument against arbitrary power, than by shewing that 
this people so miraculously enfranchised, but now fat, and 
wantonly kicking uuder the indulgence of their God, had 
taken a loathing to the righteousness of the dispensations 
of their deliverer — ^''had rejected him," as he affirms, 
''from reigning over them;"' and had required a King, 
Uke to the kings of the neighbouring nations? — the very evil 
from which God had redeemed their forefathers ! 

Could these champions, further, have better demonstrated 
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the miseries, the iniquities, the abominations of sach a 
government, than by reciting the expostulations, the tender 
and earnest remonstrances, of God himself, on the 8u£Fering8 
that these rebels were about to bring upon themselves from 
the enormities of an arbitrary and unlimited sovereignty? 
And lastly, could they have better recommended, to the 
free and the virtuous, to stand out to the death against 
arbitrary oppression, than by showing the obstinacy of these 
apostate Jews, when they answered to the compassionating 
expostulations of their Ood— ''Nay, but we will have a 
king, like all the nations, to rule over u&'' 

Nothing, my Harry, can be more unaccountable, more 
astonishing, than the perverseness of that stiff-necked 
nation. 

They daily drank the bitterest dregs of slavery ; they had 
been galled by double chains, and had groaned under an 
unprecedented tyranny and oppression. They cried out to 
their God, and he miraculously delivered them from the 
land of their misery, and from the house of their bondage. 
Yet, on the first cravings of appetite, these soul-sensualized 
wretches desired to be returned to their chains and their 
flesh-pots, and longed to groan and gormandize in their 
old sty. 

Hereupon God gave them flesh and bread to the full ; 
and he brought them into a land " flowing with milk and 
honey,^' and abounding with all the good things of this 
life. He made them a free and sovereign people ; discom- 
fited their epemies before them; and informed their judges 
with his own spirit for the dispensation of righteousness ; 
insomuch that " every man sat under his own vine, and did 
what was right in his own eyea" And yet they lascivi- 
ously petitioned to be subjected to a state of absolute 
despotism; and this for no assigned reason, save because it 
was the fashion : ** Make us a king to judge us, like to all 
the nations around u^" 
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Here God, in the same act, approves his attributes of 
mercy and reluctant justice to his erring creatures. He 
punishes their rebellion by no greater a severity than the 
grant of their request 

'^ And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thee : for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not reign over them. Howbeit, protest solemnly 
unto them, and show them the manner of the king that 
shall reign over them. 

** And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the 
people that asked of him a king. And he said. This will 
be the manner of the king that shall reign over you : 

'' He will take your sons and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and to be his horsemen. And some shall 
run before his chariots. And he will appoint him captains 
over thousands, and captains over fifties, and will set them 
to ear his ground and to reap his harvest And he will 
take your daughters to be confectioners, and cooks^ and 
bakers. And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliveyards, even the best of them. And he will 
take your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his 
work, and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out 
in that day, because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you ; and the Lord will not hear you in that day. 

" Nevertheless, the people refused to obey the voice of 
the Lord and of Samuel ; and they said. Nay, but we will 
have a king over us." 

And now, Harry, what do you gather from all these 
jsacred authorities ? — I gather, sir, answered Harry, from the 
express and repeated declarations of holy writ, that who- 
ever he be, whether sovereign or subject, who doth not wish 
tibat all men should be limited or restrained from doing 
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injoiy to any, is a rebel to the will of the God of Benefi- 
cence, and an enemy to the weU-being of hunuui kind. 

Yon have, exclaimed Mr. Fenton — ^you have, in a few 
words, spoke the whole of the matter. On what you have 
said hang all the law and the prophets. 

Again, my dear, continued Mr. Fenton, it is evident 
from the history, that the Jews themselves did not pay the 
smallest regard to the divine hereditary right of kingship. 
Both David and Solomon, the second and third in succes- 
sion, were established on the throne in direct contradictioD 
to such pretended right. And on the succession of Beho- 
beam, the fourth king, ten of the twelve tribes repented of 
their submission to an arbitrary monarchy, and required the 
king to consent to a limitation of his authority, and to enter 
into a contract with the people. 

*^And they spake unto Sehoboam, saying — Thy&ther 
made our yoke grievous ; now, therefore^ make thou the 
grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he 
put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.'' 

But when Behoboam, by the advice of his sleek-headed 
ministry, refused to covenant with the people, the ten tribes 
cried out — "What portion have we in David? Neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse ; to your tents, O 
Israel I ** And thus the ten tribes revolted from the arbi- 
trary domination of the houses of Saul and David. For as 
the sacred text says — " The cavse wets from the Lord." 

Now when these ten tribes sent and called Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, and made him king over Israel, it is most 
evident that they obliged him to limit the regal authority, 
and to covenant with them for the restoration and 
re-establishment of their popular righta For in the sixth 
succession, when Ahab sat upon the throne, the regal prero- 
gative had not yet so far usurped (m the constitutional 
rights of the people, as to entitle Ahab to deprive his 
subjects even of a garden for herba 
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*' And Ahab said unto Kaboth, Give me thy vioeyardy 
that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near 
unto my house, and I will give thee for it a better vine* 
yard ; or^ if it seems good to thee, I will give thee the worth 
of it in money. But Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord 
forbid that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee^ So Ahab came to his house heavy displeased, because 
Naboth had said, I will not give to thee the inheritance of 
my fathers; and he laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would eat no bread" 

Here we see that the people of Israel had so far recovered 
their originally inherent and hereditary rights, that the 
regal estate had not the privilege of wrestbg from any 
sulgect so much its an herb garden. 

This was a mortifying circumstance to royal elevation, 
but power is seldom unfruitful of expedients. A method 
was found of rending away Naboth's property (without his 
consent) under colour of the low to which he had consented. 
He was falsely impeached, and forfeited his life and inheri- 
tance together. But God, by the signal punishment which 
he inflicted for this breach on the natural rights of his people, 
evinced to the world how dear they are in the eye of eternal 
jusHce. 

How deplorable, then, my Harry, is the suppression of 
these rights, now nearly universal throughout the earth 1 
But when people, from their infancy, and from generation 
to generation, have been habituated to bondage, oppression, 
and submission, without any tradition or memorial delivered 
down to them of a happier or more equitable manner of 
life ; ^ej are accustomed to look on themselves, their pos- 
sessions, and their progeny, as the rightful property of their 
rulers, to be disposed of at pleasure ; and they no more 
regret the want of Liberty that they never knew, than the 
blind bom regret the want of the light of the sun. 

Befwe I give you thid paper that I have in my hand, 
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this epitome or picture, in miniature, of the incomparable 
beauties of the Britannic constitution, it may be requisite 
to premise a few matters. 

Travellers, when they survey a grand Egyptian pyramid, 
are apt to inquire by whom the stupendous pile was erected, 
and how long it hath stood the assaults of time. But when 
nothing of this can be developed, imagination runs back 
through antiquity without bounds ; and thence contemplates 
an object with peculiar veneration, that appears as it were 
to have had no beginning. 

Such a structure is the constitution of Great Britain ! No 
records discover when it had a commencement; neither can 
any annals specify the time at which it was not 

William the Norman, above seven hundred years ago, on 
his entering into the original contract with the people, 
engaged to govern them according to the boruB et appro- 
bates antiqucB regni leges, the good, well-approved, and 
ancient laws of the kingdom ; this constitution was there- 
fore ancient, even in ancient times. 

More than eighteen hundred years are now elapsed since 
Julius C»sar, in the sixth book of his commentaries, bore 
^testimony as well to the antiquity as excellency of the 
system of the laws of Britain. He tells us that the vene- 
rable order of the Druids, who then administered justice 
throughout Gaul, derived their system of government from 
Britain; and that it was customary for those who were 
desirous of being versed in the said ancient institutions to 
go over to Britain for that purpose. 

Caesar seems to recommend, while he specifies, one of the 
laws that was then peculiar to the constitution of Britain. 
He tells you that, if a woman was suspected of the death of 
her husband, she was questioned thereupon with severity 
" by her neighbours ;'* and that, if she was found guilty, she 
was tied alive to a stake, and burned to death. The very 
trial used in Britain^ " by a jury of neighbours,'' to this day. 
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It is hence very obvious that our Gothic ancestors 
either a/lopted what they judged excellent in the British 
constitution, or rather superadded what was deemed to be 
excellent in their own. 

The people who went under the general name of Ooths 
were of many different nations, who, from the northern, 
poured down on the more southern parts of Europe. 

Their kings ^ere originally chiefs or generals, appointed 
to lead voluntary armies, or colonies, for the forming of new 
settlements in foreign lands ; and they were followed by a 
free and independent multitude, who had previously stipu- 
lated that they should share and enjoy the possessions which 
their valour should conquer. 

Next to the general in order, the officers or principal 
men of the army were attended, on such expeditions, by 
their kinsfolk, friends, and dependents, who chose to attach 
themselves to their persons and fortunes respectively ; and 
such attachments gave these officers great power and con- 
sideration. 

On their conquest or seizure of any track of country, a 
certain portion thereof was allotted to the general for the 
maintenance of his person and housebold. The general 
then divided the remainder among his officers, to hold of 
him in fief, at the certain service of so many horse or foot, 
well armed and provided, &a, and proportioned to the 
value and extent of the land assigned. And the said 
officers again parcelled out the greatest part of the said 
possessions amoug their respective followers, to hold ot 
themselves in like manner and service as they held of their 
general 

On the conquest of a country, they seldom chose to exter- 
minate the natives or old inhabitants, but allotted to them 
also separate remnants of the land ; and admitted them to 
the common and equal participation of such laws or usages 
as they brought from their own countxy, or chose to adopt 
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Independent of the military services above reserved, the 
prince, or chief, further reserved the civil service of personal 
attendance of his feudatory officers at certain times^ and 
for certain terms, at his general or national court. ' l^is 
court was composed of three estates, the prince, the nobles, 
and such of the priesthood, whether Pagan or Christian, as 
held in fief from the prince ; and from this nationai eouncU 
our parliament took its origin. 

The feudal officers also, on their pait, reserved the like 
service and personal attendance of th^r proper tenants and 
vassals, at their respective courts of judicature. And for as 
much as, in such courts, no civil or criminal sentence could 
take place till the voice of the judge was affirmed by the 
court, which condsted of such as were peers or equais to 
the party accused ; from thence we derive our free, ancient, 
and sacred institution ot juries. 

If we look back upon one of those fief or feudal kings, 
seated high on his throne, and encircled with all the ensigns 
of royalty ; when we find him entitled the sole proprietor 
of all the lands within his dominions ; when we hear his 
subjects acknowledge that he alone is the fountain from 
whence are derived all possessions, rights, titles^ distinctions, 
and dignities ; when we see his most potent prefects and 
nobles, with lifted hands and bended knees, swearing fealty 
at his feet — who would not take him for an arbitrary and 
most absolute prince ? 

Such a judgment, however, would have been very pre* 
mature. No prince could be more limited. He had not 
the licence of doing hurt to the person or property of the 
meanest vassal throughout his dominions. But was he the 
less powerful, think you, for being less absolute ? quite the 
contrary. While he acted within the sphere of his com- 
pact with the people, he acted in all the persons and powers 
of the people. Though prescribed with respect to evil, the 
extent of his beneficence was wholly unoonfined. He was 
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not dreaded indeed, but on that account he was the more 
revered and beloved by his subject* He was a part of 
themselves ; the principal member of their body. In him 
they beheld, with delight^ their own dignity and strength 
so gloriously represented ; and, by being the proprietor of 
all tiieir hearts, he became the master of all their hands. 

I exclaimed Harry, who would wish, after this^ to be 
unrestrained from any kind of evil ? how frightful, how 
detestable is that power, which is not exercised in acts of 
benevolence alone I and all who please may be infinite in 
the stretch of a good*will 

True, my dear, said Mr. Fenton — I have now, continued 
he, given you the rough and unformed rudiments of our 
Britannic constitution. And here I deliver to you my little 
model of the finished construction thereof, as it now stands 
on the revolution just achieved by his present glorious 
majesty. King William. 

Your reading has informed you, and may further inform 
you, of the several steps and struggles whereby this great 
business was finally effected. It was not suddenly brought 
to pass ; it was the woijk of many ages; while Britaiu, like 
Antaeus, though often defeated, rose more vigorous and 
reinforced from every soil Of times long passed, what 
stupendous characters! what sacred names! what watchful 
councils I what bloody effusions ! what a people of heroes I 
what senates of sages ! How hath the invention of nature 
been stretched, how have the veins of the valiant been 
exhausted, to form, support, reform, and bring to maturity, 
this unexampled constitution, this coalescence and grand 
effort of every human virtue, British Liberty ! 

[Here follows Mr. Fenton's short system of the beauties 
and benefits of our constitution. But, if the reader loves 
amusement preferable to instruction, he is at liberty to 
pass it over, and proceed in the story.] 

VOL. II. E 
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The king, in the constitution of Qreat Britain, is more 
properly the king of, than a king over the people, united to 
them, one of them, and contained in them. At the same 
time that he is acknowledged the head of their body,^e is 
their principal servant or minister, being the deputee of 
their executive power. 

His claim to the throne is not a claim as of some matter 
of property or personal right ; he doth not claim, but is 
claimed by the people in their parliament ; and he is claim- 
ed or called upon, not to the investiture of possessions, but 
the performance of duties. He is called upon to govern 
the people according to the laws by which they themselves 
have consented to be governed ; to cause justice and mercy 
to be dispensed throughout the realm ; and to his utmost 
to execute, protect, and maintain the laws of the gospel of 
God, and the rights and liberties of all the people without 
distinction ; and this he swears on the gospel of God to 
perform. And thus, as all others owe allegiance to the 
king, the king himself oweth allegiance to the constitution. 

The existence of a king, as one of the three estates, is 
immutable, indispensable, and indefeasible ; the constitution 
cannot subsist without a king. But then his personal 
claim of possession, and of hereditary succession to the 
throne, is in several instances precarious and defeasible ; as 
in case of any natural incapacity to govern, or of an open 
avowal of principles incompatible with the constitution ; or 
in case of overt acts demonstrative of such principles ; or of 
any attempt to sap or overthrow a fundamental part of that 
system which he was called in, and constituted, and ha^ 
sworn to maintain. 

Though the claim. of all kings to the throne of Great 
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Britaia is a limited and defeasible claim; yet the world can 
afford no rival, in power or glory, to a constitutional 
sovereign of these free dominions. 

For the honour of their own body, they have invested 
this their head with all possible illustration ; he concentrates 
the rays of many nations. They have clothed him in royal 
robes, and circled his head with a diadem, and enthroned 
him on high ; and they bow down before the mirror of their 
own majesty. 

Neither are his the mere ensigns or external shows of 
regency ; he is invested also with powers much more real 
than if they, were absolute. 

There are three capital prerogatives with which the king 
is intrusted, which, at first sight, appear of fearful and dan- 
gerous tendency, and which must infallibly and quickly 
end in arbitrary dominion if they were not counterpoised 
and counteracted. 

His principal prerogative is to make war or peace, as also 
treaties, leagues, and alliances with foreign potentates. 

His second prerogative is to nominate and appoint all . 
ministers and servants of state, all judges and administra- 
tors of justice, and all officers, civil or military, throughout 
these realms. 

His third capital prerogative is, that he should have the 
whole executive power of the government of these nations 
by his said ministers and officers, both civil and military. 

I might here also have added a fourth prerogative, which 
must have been capitally eversive of the constitution, tad 
it not been limited in the original trust — I mean a power 
of granting pardon to criminals. Had this power been 
unrestrained, all obligations to justice might be absolved at 
the king's pleasure. An evil king might even encourage 
the breach of law; he must, unquestionably, have dis- 
pensed with all illicit acts that were perpetrated by his own 
orders ; and thb assurance of pardon must^ as unquestion- 
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ably, hare encouraged all his ministers and officers to 
execute his will as the onlj rule of their obedience. 

But God and our glorious ancestors be praised ! He is 
restrained from protecting his best-beloved ministers when 
they have e£Eectedy or even imagined, the damage of the 
constitution. He is also limited in appeals brought by the 
subject for murder or robbery. But on indictments in his 
own name, for offences against his proper person and govern- 
menty such as rebellion, insurrection, riot, and breaches of 
the peace by murder, main, or robbery, &c., here he is at 
liberty to extend the arm of his mercy ; forasmuch as there 
are many cases so circumstanced, so admissive of pitiable 
and palliating considerations, that svmimum jus, or strict 
justice, might prove summa injuria, or e;Ltreme injustice. 

All pardonable offences are distinguished by the title of 
** crimina lassaB majestatis — sins against the king : ^' all 
unpardonable offences are distinguished by the title of 
"crimina Isesse libertatis — sins against the constitution.^' 
In the first case, the injury is presumed to extend no further 
than to one or a few individuals; in the second, it is charged 
as a sin against the public, against the collective body of 
.the whole people. Of the latter kind are nuisances that 
may endanger the lives of travellers on the highway ; but 
more capitally, any imagination, proved by overt act. or evil 
advice, tending to change the nature or form of any one of 
the three estates ; or tending to vest the government, or 
the administration thereof, in any one or any two of the 
said estates, independent of the other ; or tending to raise 
standing armies, or to continue them in time of peace with- 
out the consent of parliament; or tending to give any 
foreign state an advantage over these realms by sea or by 
land, &c. 

The king hath also annexed to his dignity many further 
very important powers and prerogatives, though they do 
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sot 80 intimately interfere with the constttation as the 
capital prerogatives above recited. 

He is first considered as the original proprietor of all the 
lands in these kingdoms ; and he founds this claim, as well 
on the conquest by William the Norman, as by the limited 
kinors or leaders of our Gothic ancestors. 

Hence it comes to pass, that all lands to which no subject 
can prove a title, are supposed to be in their original owner, 
and are therefore, by the constitution, vested in the crown. 
On the same principle, also, the king is entitled to the lands 
of all persons who die without heirs ; as also to the posses- 
sions of all who are convicted of crimes subversive of the 
constitution or public weal. 

His person, while he is king or inclusive of the first 
estate, is constitutionally sacred, and exempted from all 
acts of violence or constraint. As one of the estates, also, ' 
he is constituted a corporation, and his Teste-Meipso, or 
written testimony, amounts to a matter of record. He also 
exercises, at present, the independent province of supplying 
members to the second estate by new creation, a very large 
accession to his. original powers. Bishops also are now 
appointed and nominated by the king, another considerable 
addition to the royal prerogative. His is the sole prero- 
gative to coin or impress money, and to specify, change, or 
determine the current value thereof; and for this purpose 
he is supposed to have reserved, from his original grants of 
lands, a property in mines of gold and silver, which* are 
ther^ore called royalties. 

As he is one of the three constitutional estates, no action 
can lie against him in any court ; neither can he be 4>arred 
of his title by length of time or entiy. And these illustra- 
tions of bis dignity cast rays of answerable privileges on his 
royal consort, heir-apparent, and eldest daughter. 

The king hath also some other inferior and conditional 
powers^ such as of instituting &irs and maikets^ and of 
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issuing patents for special or personal purposes^ provided 
they shall not be found to infringe on the rights of othera 
He is also intrusted with the guardianship of the persons 
and possessions of idiots and lunatics, without account. 

I leave his majesty's prerogative of a negative voice in the 
legislature, as also his prerogative (or rather duty) 
frequently to call the two other estates to parliament, and 
duly to continue, prorogue, and dissolve the same, till I 
come to speak of the three estates when in such parliament 
assembled. 

Here then we find, that a King of Great Britain is con- 
^itutionally invested with every power that can possibly 
be exerted in acts of beneficence; and that, while he 
continues to move within the sphere of his benign appoint- 
ment, he continues to be constituted the most worthy, most 
mighty, and most glorious representative of Omnipotence 
upon earth. 

In treating of the second and third estate, I come 
naturally to consider what those restraints are, which, while 
they are preserved inviolate, have so happy a tendency to 
the mutual prosperity of prince and people. 

ffil^t ^mtacrsdknl ox Snovin €rfatt. 

The nobility, or second estate in the constitution of Great 
Britain, is originally representative. The members were 
ennobled by tenure, and not by writ or patent ; and they 
were, holden in service to the crown and kingdom for the 
respective provinces, counties, or baronies, whose name they 
bore, and which they represented. 

A title to be a member of this second estate was from 
the beginning hereditary: the king could not anciently 
either create or defeat a title to nobility. Their titles were 
not forfeitable save by the judgments of their peers upon 
legal trial ; and when any were so deprived, or happened 
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to die without heirs, the succession was deemed too impor* 
tant to be otherwise filled than by the concurrence of the 
three estates, by the joint and solemn act of the Parliament, 
or Commune Concilium Regni, 

These truths are attested by many ancient records and 
parliamentary acts. And although this most highly 
ennobling custom was, at particular times, infringed by 
particular tyrants, it was inviolably adhered to by the best 
of our English kings, and was observed even by the worst, 
excepting a few instances, till the reign of Henry VII., who 
wished to give consequence to the third estate by deducting 
from the honours and powers of the second. 

In truth, it is not to be wondered that any kings, who 
were ambitious of extending their own power, should wish 
to break and weaken that of the nobility, who had 
distinguished themselves by so many glorious stands for 
the maintenance of liberty and the constitution ; more 
particularly during the reigns of John, Henry IIL, the 
second Edward, and second Bichard. 

Till Harry YII. the nobles were looked upon as so many 
pillars whereon the people rested their rights. Accordingly 
we find that, in the coalition or grand compact between 
John and the collective body of the nation, the king and 
people jointly agree to confide to the nobles the superin- 
tendence of the execution of the great charter, with 
authority to them and their successors to enforce the due 
performance of the covenants therein comprised. 

What an illustrating distinction must it have been, when 
patriot-excellence alone (approved before the country in the 
field or the council) could give a claim to nobility, and 
compel, as it were, the united estates of king, lords, 
and commons, to call a man up to a second seat in the 
government and steerage of the nation. 

Such a preference must have proved an unremitting 
incitement to the cultivation and exercise of every virtue ; 
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and to such exertions, achieyements, and acts of public 
beneficence, as should draw a man forth to so shining a 
point of light, and set him like a gem in the gold of the 
constitution. 

The crown did not, at once, assume the independent 
right of conferring nobility. Henry III. first omitted to 
call some of the barons to parliament who were personally 
obnoxious to him, and he issued his writs or written letters 
to some others who were not barons, but from whom he 
expected greater conformity to arbitrary measures. These 
writs, however, did not ennoble the party till he was 
admitted by the second estate to a seat in parliament;! 
neither was such nobility by writ hereditary. 

To supply these defects, the arbitrary ministry of Richard 
II. invented the method of ennobling by letters patent at 
the king's pleasure, whether for years or for life, or in 
special or general tail, or in fee-simple to a man and his heirs 
at large. This prerogative, however, was thereafter in 
many instances declined and discontinued, more particularly 
by the constitutional king Harry the Fifth, till, meeting with 
no opposition from the other two estates, it has successively 
descended, from Harry YIL, on nine crowned head% 
through a prescription of near a century and a half. 

Next to the king, the people have allowed to their 
peerage several privileges of the most uncommon and 
illustrious distinction. Their Christian names, and the 
names that descended to them from their ancestors, are 
absorbed by the name from whence they take their title of 
honour, and by this they make their signature in all letters 
and deeds. Every temporal peer of the realm is deemed a 
kinsman to the crown. Their deposition on their honour 
is admitted in place of their oath, save where they 
personally present themselves as witnesses of the fisM^ts, 
and saving their oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration. . Their persons are at all times exempted from 
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arrests, except in criminal cases. A defaraation of tbeir 
character, is highly punishable, however true the facts may 
be, and deserving of censure. During session of parliament, 
all actions and suits at law against peers are suspended. In 
presentments or indictments by grand juries, and on 
impeachments by the house of commons, peers are to be 
tried by their peers alone ; for in all criminal cases they are 
privileged from the jurisdiction of inferior courts, excepting 
on appeals for murder or robbery. Peers are also 
exempted from serving on inquests. And in all civil cases, 
where a peer is plaintiff, there must be two or more knights 
empannelled on the jury. 

The bishops, or spiritual lords, have privilege of parlia- 
ment, but have not the above privileges of personal nobility. 
In all criminal cases, saving attainder and impeachment, 
they are to be tried by a petit jury. Moreover, bishops do 
not vote, in the house of lords, on the trial of any person 
for a capital crime. 

All the temporal and spiritual nobles that compose the 
house of lords, however different in their titles and degrees 
of nobility, are called peers (pares), or equals ; because their 
voices are admitted as of equal value, and that the vote of a 
bishop or baron shall be equivalent to that of an archbishop 
or duke. 

The capital privilege (or rather prerogative) of the house 
of peers consists in their being the supreme court of judi- 
cature, to whom the final decision of all civil causes are 
confided and referred in the last resort 

This constitutional privilege is a weighty counterpoise to 
his majesty's second prerogative of appointing the adminis- 
trators of justice throughout the nation; forasmuch as 
judges (who are immediately under the influence of the 
erown) are yet intimidated from infringing, by any sentence, 
on the Jaws or constitution of these realms, while a judg- 
ment^ highly superior to their own impends 
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The second great privilege of the house of peers consists 
in their having the sole judicatare of all impeachments 
commenced and prosecuted by the commons. And tbis^ 
again, is a very weighty counterpoise to his majesty's third 
prerogative of the executive government of these nations 
by his ministers; since no minister can be so great as not 
justly to dread the coming under a judgment from which 
the mightiness of his royal master cannot protect him. 

The third capital privilege of the house of peers subsists 
in their share, or particular department of rights, in the 
legislature. This extends to the framing of any bills, at 
their pleasure, for the purposes of good government ; saving 
always to the commons their incommunicable right of 
granting taxes or subsidies to be levied on their constituents. 
But on such bills, as on all others, the house of lords have 
a negative — a happy counterpoise to the power both of 
king aud commons, should demands on the one part, or 
bounties on the other, exceed what is requisite. 

The change of the ancient modus in conferring nobility, 
has not hitherto, as I trust, been of any considerable detri- 
ment to the weal of the people. But should some future 
majesty, or rather some future ministry, entitle folk to a 
voice in the second estate on any consideration save that of 
eminent virtue and patriotic service, might it be possible 
that such ministers should take a further stride, and confer 
nobility for actions deserving of infamy ; should they even 
covenant to grant such honours and dignities in lieu of 
services subversive of the constitution ; a majority of such a 
peerage must either prove too light to effect any public 
benefit, or heavy enough to effect the public perdition. 

S^£ )QtxaotMuid JOT Sl^irb ^tAvdt. 
The election of commoners to be immediate trustees and 
apt representatives of the people in parliament, is the here- 
ditary and indefeasible privilege of the people. It is the 
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privilege which they accepted, and which they retain, in 
exchange of their original inherent and hereditary right of 
sitting with the king and peers IN person, for the guar- 
dianship of their own liberties, and the institution of their 
own laws. 

Such representatives, therefore, can never have it in 
their power to give, delegate, or extinguish the whole or 
any part of the people's inseparable and unextiuguishable 
share in the legislative power ; neither to impart the same 
to any one of the other estates, or to any persons or person 
whatever, either in or out of parliament. Where plenipo- 
tentiaries take upon them to abolish the authority of their 
own principles, or where any secondary agents attempt to 
defeat the power of their primaries, such agents and pleni- 
potentiaries defeat their own commission, and all the powers 
of the trust necessarily revert to the constituents. 

The persons of these temporary trustees of the people, 
during their session, and for fourteen days before and after 
every meeting, adjournment, prorogation, and dissolution of 
parliament, are equally exempted, with the persons of peers, 
from arrests and duress of every sort. 

They are also, during their session, to have ready access 
to the king or house of lords, and to address or confer with 
them on all occasions 

No member of the house of commons, no more than of 
the house of peers, shall suffer, or be questioned, or com- 
pelled to witness or answer, in any court or place whatsoever, 
touching any thing said or done by himself or others in 
parliament, in order that perfect freedom of speech and 
action may leave nothing undone for the public weaL 

They have also, during session, an equal power with the 
house of lords, to punish any who shall presume to traduce 
their dignity, or detract from the rights or privileges of any 
member of the house. 

The commons form a court of judicature distinct from 
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the jadicatnre of the house of lorda Theirs is the peculiar 
privilege to try and adjudge the l^iality of the electiou of 
their own members. They may fine and confine their own 
members, as well as others^ for delinquency or offenoe 
against the honour of their house ; but in all other matters 
of judicature, they are merely a court of inquisition and 
presentment, and not a tribunal of definitive judgment 

In this respect, however, they are extremely formidable. 
They constitute the grand inquest of the nation ; for which 
great and good purpose they are supposed to be perfectly 
qualified by a personal knowledge of what hath been trans- 
acted throughout the several shires, cities, and boroughs 
from whence they assemble, and which they represent 

Over and above their inquiry into all public grievances^ 
wicked ministers, transgressing magistrates, corrupt judges 
and justiciaries, who sell, deny, or delay justice ; evil coun- 
sellors of the crown, who attempt or devise the subversion 
or alteration of any part of the constitution ; with all such 
overgrown malefactors as are deemed above the reach of infe- 
rior courts, — all come under the particular cognizance of the 
commons, to be by them impeached, and presented for trial 
at the bar of the house of lords. And these inquisitory and 
judicial powers of the two houses, from which no man under 
the crown can be exempted, are deemed a sufficient allay 
and counterpoise to the whole executive power of the king, 
by his ministers. 

The legislative department of the power of the commons 
is in all respects coequal with that of the peers. They frame 
any bills at pleasure for the purposes of good government 
They exercise a right, as the lords also do, to propose and 
bring in bills for the amendment or repeal of old laws, as 
well as for the ordaining or institution of new ones. And 
each house, alike, hath a negative on all bills that are 
framed and passed by the other. 

But the capital, the incommunicable privilege of the 
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house of commons, arises from that holy trust which their 
constituents repose in them ; whereby they are empowered 
to borrow from the people a small portion of their property, 
in order to restore it threefold in the advantages of peae^ 
equal government, and the encouragement of trade, indus- 
try, and manufactures. 

To impart any of this trust would be a breach of the 
constitution; and even to abuse it would be a felonious 
breach of common honesty. 

fiy this fundamental trust, and incommunicable privilege, 
the commons have the sole power over the money of the 
people ; to grant or deny aids, according as they shall judge 
them either requisite or unnecessary to the public service. 
Theirs is the province, and theirs alone, to inquire and judge 
of the several occasions for which such aids may be requir« 
ed, and to measure and appropriate the sums to their 
respective uses. Theirs also is the sole province of franiing 
all bills or laws for the imposing of any taxes, and of ap- 
pointing the means of levying the same upon the people. 
Neither may the first or second estate, either king or 
peerage, propound or do any thing relating to these matters 
that may any way interfere with the proceedings of the 
commons; save in their negative or assent ;to such bills 
when presented to them, without addition, deduction, or 
alteration of any kind. 

After such like aids and taxes have been levied and dis- 
posed of, the commons have the further right of inquiring 
and examining into the application of said aids ; of ordering 
all accounts relative thereto to be laid before them ; and 
of censuring the abuse or misapplication thereof. 

The royal assent to all other bills is expressed by the terms, 
"Le roy le veut — the king wills it;" but when the com- 
mons present their bills of aid to his majesty, it is answer- 
ed — " Le roy remercie ses loyal sujets, et ainsi le veut — 
the king thanks his loyal subjects^ and so willeth." An 
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express acknowledgment, that the right of granting or 
levying monies for public purposes lies solely, inherently, 
and incommunicably, in the people aad their represen- 
tatives. 

This capital privilege of the commons constitutes the 
grand counterpoise to the king's principal prerogative of 
making peace or war; for how impotent must a warlike 
enterprise prove without money, which makes the sinews 
thereof I And thus the people and their representatives 
still retain in their hands the grand momentum of the con- 
stitution, and of all human affairs. 

Distinguished representatives I Happy people 1 immut- 
ably happy while worthily represented! 

As the fathers of the several families throughout the 
kingdom, nearly and tenderly comprise and represent the 
persons, cares, and concerns, of their respective households « 
so these adopted fathers immediately represent, and ti- 
mately concentrate, the persons and concerns of their respec- 
tive constituents, and in them the collective body or sum of 
the nation. And while these fathers continue true to their 
adopting children, a single stone cannot lapse from the 
great fabric of the constitution. 

With the king, lords, and commons, in parliament 
assembled, the people have deposited their legislative or 
absolute power, in trusty for their whole body; the said 
king, lords, and commons, when so assembled, being the 
great representative of the whole nation, as if all the people 
were then convened in one general assembly. 

As the institution, repeal, and amendment of laws, to- 
gether with the redress of public grievances and offences, 
are not within the capacity of any of the three estates dis- 
tinct from the others; the frequent holding of parliaments 
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ia the vital food, without which the constitution cannot 
subsist. 

. The three estates originally, when assembled in parlia* 
menty sat together consulting in the open field. Accord- 
ingly, at Bunuing Mead, five liundred years ago, King John 
passed the great charter (as therein is expressed) by the 
advice of the lords spiritual and temporal, by the advice of 
several commoners (by name recited), et aliorum fidelium, 
and of others his faithful people. And, in the twenty-first 
clause of the said charter, he covenants that, " for having 
the common council of the kingdom to assess aids, he will 
cause the lords spiritual and temporal to be summoned' by 
his writs; and moreover, that he will cause the principal 
commoners, or those who held from him in chief, to be- 
generally summoned to said parliaments by his sheriffs and 
bailifis." 

In the said assemblies, however, the concourse became so 
great and disorderly, and the contests frequently so high, 
between the several estates, in assertion of their respective 
prerogatives and privileges^ that they judged it more expe- 
dient to sit apart, and separately to exercise the offices of 
their respective departments. 

As there is no man or set of men, no class or corporation, 
no village or city, throughout the kingdom, that is not 
represented by these their delegates in parliament ; this 
great body-politic, or representative of the nation, consists, 
like the body-natural, of a head and several members, 
which, being endowed with different powers for the exercise 
of different offices, are yet connected by one main and com^ 
mon interest, and actuated by one life or spirit of public 
reason, called the laws. 

In all steps of national import the king is to be conduct- 
ed by the direction of the parliament, his great national 
council — a council on whom it is equally incumbent to 
9onsult for the king with whom they are connected, and 
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for the people by whom they are delegated, and whom they 
represent Thus the king is, constitutionally, to be guided 
by the sense of the parliament, and the parliament alike is, 
constitutionally, to be guided by the general sense of the 
people. The two estates in parliament are the constituents 
of the king ; and the people, mediately or immediately, are 
the constituents of the two estates in parliament 

Now, while the three estates act distinctly within their 
respective departments, they affect, and are reciprocally 
affected, by each other. This action and reaction produces 
that general and systematic control which, like conscience^ 
pei^ades and superintends the whole, checking and pro- 
hibiting evil from every part of the constitution. And 
from this confinement of every part to the rule of right 
reason, ariseth the great law of liberty to cM. 

For instance : — the king has the sole prerogative of mak- 
ing war, &a ; but then the means are in the hands of the 
people and their representatives. 

Again — To the king is committed the whole execu- 
tive power ; but then the ministers of that power are 
accountable to a tribunal from which a criminal has no 
appeal or deliverance to look for. 

Again — To the king is committed the cognisance of all 
causes ; but should his judges or justiciaries pervert the 
rule of righteousness, an inquisition, impeachment, and 
trial impends, from whose judgment the judges cannot be 
exempted. 

Again — The king hath a negative upon all bills, whereby 
his own prerogatives are guarded from invasion ; but should 
he refuse the royal assent to bills tending to the general 
good of the subject, the commons can also withhold their 
bills of assessment, or annex the rejected bills to their bill 
of aids, and they never failed to pass in such agreeable 
company. 

Lastly — ^To the king is committed the right of calling 
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the two estates to parliament ; but should he refuse so to call 
them, such a refusal would be deemed *^ an ahdioation of 
the constitution ;" and no one need be told at this day, that 
''an abdication of the constitution is an abdiocUion of the 
ikrone." 

Thus, while the king acts in consent with the parliament 
and his people, he is hmitless, irresistible, omnipotent upon 
earth ; he is the free wielder of all the powers of a free and 
noble people — a king throned over all the kings of the 
children of men. But should he attempt to break bounds- 
should he cast for independence — ^he finds himself hedged 
in and straitened on every side — he finds himself aban- 
doned by all his powers, and justly left to a state of utter 
impotence and inaction. 

Hence is imputed to the sovereign head, in the constitu** 
tion of Qreat firitain, the high and divine attribute — 
ike king can do no wrong ; for he is' so circumscribed from 
Hm possibility of transgression, that no wrong can be per- 
mitted to any king in the constitution. 

While the king is thus controlled by the lords and the 
commons — while the lords are thus controlled by the com- 
mons and the king — and while the commons are thus 
ooBtroUed by the other two estates from attempting any 
thing to the prejudice of the general welfare ; the three 
estates may be aptly compsired to three pillars, divided below 
at equidistant angles, but united and supported at top, merely 
jby the bearing of each pillar against the othera Take but 
any one of these pillars away, and the other two must 
inevitably tumbla But while all act on each other, all are 
equally counteracted, and thereby affirm and establish the 
general frame. 

How deplorable then would it be, should this elaborate 
structure of our happy constitution, within the short period 
of a thousand years hence — possibly in half the time — 
fall a prey to effeminacy, pusillanimity, venality, and seduc- 
tion ; like some ancieat oak, the lord of the forest, to a pack 
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of vile worms that lay goawiag at the root; or, like Egypt, 
be contemptibly destroyed by "lice and locusts !" 

Should the morals of our constituents ever oome to be 
debauched, consent^ which is the salt of liberty, wouM then 
be corrupted, and no salt might be found wherewith it 
could be seasoDod. Those who are inwardly the servants of 
sin, must be outwardly the servants of inflaenca Each man 
would then be as the Trojan horse of old, and carry 
the enemies of his country within his bosom. Our own 
appetites would then induce us to betray our own interests; 
and state policy would seize us by the band of our lusts, and 
lead us " a willing sacrifice to our own perdition.'' 

Should it ever come to pass that corruption, like a dark 
and low-hung mist, should spread from man to man, and 
cover these lands — should a general dissolution of manners 
prevail — should vice be countenanced and communicated by 
the leaders of fashion — should it come to be propagated by 
miniRters among legislators, and by the legislators among 
their constituents — should guilt lift up its head without fear 
of reproach, and avow itself in the face of the sun, and laugh 
virtue out of countenance by force of numbers — should 
public duty turn public strumpet — should shops come to be 
advertised where men may dispose of their honour and 
honesty at so much per ell — should public markets be opened 
for the purchase of consciences, with an " yes ! We bid 
most to those who set themselves, their trust, and their 
country, to sale.'' If such a day, I say, should ever arrive, 
it would be doomsday indeed to the virtue, to the liberty, 
and constitution of these kingdoms ! It would be the same 
to Qreat Britain as it would happen to the universe should 
the laws of cohesion cease to operate, and all the parts be 
dissipated, whose orderly connection now forms the beauty 
and common wealth of nature. Want of sanity in the 
materials can never be supplied by any art in the building. 
A constitution of public freemen can never consist of pri- 
vate constituteai 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In little more than a month, Harry made himself perfect 
master of the system of the British jconstitution, and wrote 
comments upon it. much more voluminous than the text 
As he had lost his friend Ned, little Dicky Clement became 
the principal companion of his hours of amusement, and 
Dicky with his good-will would never be from his heels. 

Qne morning as they strolled up the road, some distance 
from the town, Harry observed a crowd gathering fast on 
the way, and hastened like others to see what was the 
matter. 

As soon as he arrived, he perceived Mr. Gripe the oon« 
stable at the head of the posse, with his painted staff of 
authority exalted in his hand. Pray, what are you about^ 
Mr. Constable? says Harry. — ^I am going, sir, to seize a 
robber who has taken shelter in yonder waste hovel.— And 
whom did he rob ? — He robbed Mr. Niggards here, that is 
to say, his boy here, of a sixpenny loat — Perhaps the man 
was hungry, said Harry, and had not wherewithal to buy 
one. Pray tell me, my lad, how t)ie affair was. 

Why, master, you must know as how Mr. Ni^ards> my 
master here, sent me this morning to the town with a shil* 
ling to buy two sixpenny loaves. So, as I was coming 
back, I met an able-looking man, who made me af]*aid with 
his pale and meagre face. — ^My good boy, says he, will you 
give me one of those loaves in charity t — I dare not, sir, 
says I ; they are none of my own. — Here, says he, I wiU 
give you my hat for one of them ; but this I refused, as his 
hat, to my thinking, was not worth a groat — Nay, says he, 
I must have one of the loaves, that is certain, for I have a 
wife and seven children all starving in yonder hovel, and 
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while there is bread in the world I cannot bat snatch a 
morsel for them. So, as I told you, I was frighted. I gave 
him one of the loaves without any more words, and away 
he run as fast as his legs could carry him ; but I followed 
him with my eye till I saw him safe lodged. 

Here Hany wiped his eye, and mused a while. Tell me 
truly now, my good boy, continued he, if both those loaves 
had been your own, would you willingly have given one of 
them to keep the poor man and his family from perishing? 

I would, sir, said the lad, with a very good will. And^ 
had I a sixpence of my own, I would have gone back with 
all my heart and have bought another loa£ But. my 
master is a hard man, and so I was forced to tell him the 
truth. 

Here, my lad, says Harry ; here is a crown. Go bade, 
buy two loaves for your master in place of the one he has 
lost, and keep the remaining four shillings to yourself for 
your trouble. You see, Mr. Constable, continued he, you 
never can make any thing like felony of this matter. The 
boy confesses that he gave the bread with a very good will, 
and that he would not. have informed had it not been for 
fear of his master. 

It is very true, please your honour, replied Mr. Gripe ; 
I myself do pity the poor man from my heart, and will have 
nothing more to say in this business. 

Stay a while, says Harry, perhaps we may find some 
further employment for you. I think I should know the 
£stce of yonder man. Is not that the Niggards whom yod 
had in custody the other day, and for whose deliverance I 
paid fife-and-twenty pounds to his creditors? — The very 
jtnan, sir, says Gripe. 

Harry then put his hand in his pocket, and taking out a 
small scrip of parchment, exclaimed — I am glad of what 
you tell me, with all my heart ! Indeed, I did not like the 
look$ of the man at the time, and that made me accept an 
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assignment of this action. Here, Mr. Gripe, lake your 
prisoner again into custody in my name. Away with hitn to 
jail directly ! As the holy gospel has it: "He shall not depart 
thence till' he has paid the utmost farthing/' No, no, Mr. 
Niggards ! I will not hear a word. Go and learn hencefor^ 
ward to be merciful yourself, if you would look for any 
mercy from God or man, 

Dicky, my dear, go back again, says Harry ; our neis[h- 
bour Joseph here will see you safe home. I will not suffer 
any one to go in my company, for fear of putting the poor 
man or his family to shame. 

Harry had not advanced fifty paces toward the hovels 
when his ears were struck with the sound of sudden and 
joint lamentation ; and turning, he perceived that the 
inquisitive crowd had gathered at his heels. — My friends, 
says he, I entreat, I beseech you to leave me for the present 
I would not choose any witnesses to what I am about. Pray, 
oblige me so far as to depart on your own occasions. 

Hereupon, being loth to offend him, they retired a few 
steps, and stood together aloof, attentive to the event of this 
uncommon adventure. 

Meanwhile the cry continued with a bitterness that 
thrilled through every nerve of our hero ; and, as he now 
approached the place, he did his utmost to restrain himself 
and quell the feelings within him, and he drew his hat over 
his eyes to prevent the parties from seeing the emotion that 
they caused. 

The hovel was of mud walls, without dny roofing ; but, 
as there was an opening where a door had once been, Harry 
stole to the entrance, casting an under eye of observation 
about him. 

Hereupon a woman turned. She had been fearfully 
peering over the wall at the crowd which had not yet dis* 
persed ; but, having notice of Harry's entrance, she looked 
tOfiard him, and dropped on her knees. 
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O sir ! ihe cried, if yoa are the gentlemao wlio owned tlie 
loft( for Cliriflt his take I ptay joa to have men^ npon as! 
VLoney^ indeed, we have not; but we have these shieds 
remaining, and we will strip onraelves of onr oovering to 
make jon a reoompens& Alas ! alas ! conld we bare 
gnessed how my hosbaad came by it^ we wonld have 
£simished a thousand times rather than tonch a morsel. But 
he, dear good man, did it all for onr sakes, for the sake of 
the heavy burden with which he is overladen. Ah, I would 
to heaven we were all dead, hanged, or drowned, out of his 
way ! He might then walk the world at large, and be 
happy, as he deservea 

Here again she set up her wailiog, which was accom- 
panied by her seven children, in such a woful concert as 
the heart of Harry could not sustain, neither 8u£Fer him 
for a season to interrupt or appease. 

At length he said with a falteriog voice — ^Pray, be not 
alarmed, madam, for I discern that you are a gentlewoman, 
though in a very unhappy dii^iise. The affair of the loaf 
is settled to your satisfaction ; and here are ten guineas^ it 
is all that I have about me, and it is only to shew you for 
the present that you are not quite so friendless in the 
world as you thought Mean time I request that you will 
all come with me to Hampstead, where we will try to do 
something better for you. 

Here the woman looked with an earnest and eager 
rapture at him. May Jesus Christ, she cried, be your 
portion, fair angel ! and he is already your portion ; he is 
seen in your sweet {suce, and breaks out at your eyes in 
pity to poor sinners. 

Harry was now stepping forth, and the rest prepared to 
follow him ; when the poor man, who for shame had not 
yet uttered a syllable, gently stayed him at the opening. 
•—Turn, generous master, said he ; pray turn, and hear a 
small apology for my transgression. I am a veiy imhappy 
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man, I h&ve seen better times ; but I am driven by cruel 
usage from house, and home, and maintenance* I was 
going to London to apply to the law for relief, when my 
youngest child, who was on the breast, fell desperately sick 
about four days ago. As we had no money to hire lodging, 
and had begged the means of life for the two foregoing 
days, we were compelled to take up with this shelterless 
hovel. From hence I frequented the road, and for the 
three last days begged as much as sustained us in coarse 
bread and water. But this morning my boy died, and his 
brothers and I, with our sticks and our hands, dug his 
grave that you see yonder, and I placed that flag over him 
to preserve his tender limbs from the pigs and the houndsi 
till it may please heaven to allow me means to bury him 
according to the holy rites of our church. This melancholy 
office, sir, detained me so long, and exercise had made the 
appetites of my children so outrageous, that I was in a 
manner compelled to do what I did. As 1 had no coffin 
nor win ling-sheet, I took the waistcoat from my body, and 
wrapped it about my babe, and would willingly iiave 
wrapped him with my flesh and my bones, that we might 
quietly have lain in one grave together^ 

Harry answered not a word, but walking onward before 
his company, plentifully watered the ground with his tears 
as he passed ; while the poor man took his youngest son in 
his arms, and the woman her youngest daughter on her 
back, and thus, with a leisurely pace, they all arrived at 
Mr. Fenton'a 

Tlie door being opened, Harry led his nine guests to the 
back parlour, where he instantly ordered pLenty of bread 
and butter and milk for the children, with cold meat, ale, 
and cakes, for the father and mother: and this was a 
matter too customary in this house to be any cause of 
wonder to any member of the family. 

As soon as they were refreshed, he took them all to his 
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wardrobe, where he constraioed the parents to take of the 
very best things for themselves and their ohiidren ; and 
having so done he walked out, and left them to dresSb 

Mr. Fenton was in his study, and had just finished a 
letter as Harry entered with a smiling countenance. I 
have been very lucky this moming, sir, says he ; I think I 
have got the prettiest family of boys and girls that is to be 
found within five shire& — Do you know any thing about 
them, Harry t — Notliiug further as yet, sir, than that they 
and their parents are exceeding poor, and have fallen, as 
they say, into great misfortunes. The mother is a very 
handsome and genteel young woman, and the father a 
portly and very comely man, save that he has a large 
purple mark on the left nde of hid face. — A purple mark I 
cried Mr. Fenton, and started. Go, my dear, and bring 
that man to me directly. — Why, pray, sir, do you know 
him? — No, my love, I should not know him though he 
stood before me ; but I would give a thousand pounds that 
he may ptove the man I mean, and that I shall discover 
on a short examination. 

By this time the father of our new family was dressed, 
and Harry, taking him by the hand, bade him be of good 
courage, and led him to his uncle. He bowed twice, and with 
an awful and timid respect, while Mr. Fenton rose and 
looked earnestly at him. I rejoice, sir, says he, to find 
that my son here has been of some little matter of use to 
you and your family. Pray, take a seat nearer to me, sir, 
if you please. He tells me you have met with misfortunes; 
I also have had my share. I think myself nearly of kin to 
the unhappy ; and you will singularly oblige me by as 
much of your story as you shall please to communicate. I 
am interested in it* 

I have nothing to conceal from your honour, answered 
the stranger. And I shall willingly give you an open and 
faithful narrative of my short but sad history. 
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• My name is Giffard Homely. My father was a farmer 
in easy circumstances near Stratford. Ue bound me 
apprentice to a tanner, and, when my time was out, gave 
tne a hundred and twenty pounds to set me up in my 
business. But, dying soon after, he bequeathed the bulk of 
his substance to my elder brother. 

Though my brother was a spendthrift, yet I loved him 
dearly, and, when his creditors fell upon him, I became his 
bail for two hundred pounds. Within a few months after 
he suddenly disappeared, and, I never could learn further 
tidings concerning him. 

A writ was thereupon marked against me, and put into 
the hands of bailiffs. But liberty was precious. I left all 
my substance to the possession of my pursuers, and, passing 
at a great rate, I escaped into Lincolnshira 

There I joined myself to Anthony Granger, the tanner. 
Independent of his trade, he held a very beautiful and 
well-parked farm under Sir Spranger Thornhill, the lord 
of the manor. And as I served him with great zeal, affec- 
tion, and application, his affairs prospered under my hands. 

He had an only child, a very lovely girl, of about ten 
years of age ; her manners, like her countenance, were 
extremely engaging, and I took vast delight, at all leisure 
hours, in teaching her to read and write, and in diverting 
her with a variety of little plays and amusements. 

I bad no intention, at that time, of gaining her 
young heart, but that happened to prove the miserable con- 
sequence ; and a heavy price it is that my poor dear girl 
has since paid for her affection. 

Tear after year she now grew in stature, but much more 
in loveliness, at least in my eyes ; and yet I flattered 
myself that I affected her merely for her own sake. I used 
to please myself with the prospect of her being advanced to 
high fortune : and I thought that I would willingly have 
given her up at the altar to some lord of the land. 
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One twelfth night a parcel of young folks of us were 
diverting ourselves about the fire with several pastimes, and 
among the rest the play was introduced of, / love my love 
with an A, became she %» amiablef and so on through the 
alphabet. 

When it came to my Peggy's turn, she said — ^I love my 
love with an JET, because he is very honest, and I never will 
hate him for his being homely. And this might have 
passed without any observation, had she .not cast a glance 
at me, and blushed exceedingly, which threw me also into 
equal confusion. 

As this was the first discovery that I made of her affec- 
tion, it also served to open my eyes to the strength of my 
own pasdioDy and this cost me many a sleepless night and 
aching heart I did not look upon myself as a sufficient 
match for her ; I reflected that it would be very ungenerous 
to lessen the fortune or happiness of the girl that I loved ; 
and I resolved a hundred times to quit the country, that 
my absence might cure both her and myself of our foolish 
fondness for each other. But though this was what my 
reason still prompted and approved, my heart still held me 
back, as it were, for a while longer ^when I was on the 
brink of departure. 

Peggy was just arrived to her fifteenth year on the 24th 
of April, and was elected by the neighbours to be queen of 
the following May, and to deliver the prizes to the victors 
at the wake. 

I had made a vow within myself to forsake her and the 
country the very day after her regency ; but, in the mean* 
while, I could not resist the temptation of showing my 
address before the queen of my wishe& 

Accordingly, on that day I entered the lists among the 
other young candidates. But I will not burden your 
honour with a particular detail of our insignificant contests. 
You have unquestionably been witness to the like on seve* 
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Tal occasions. It will be sufficient to infoim you, that as I 
had the fortune to get the better at the race and at 
wrestling, when I successively went to receive the respective 
prizes my Peggy^s eyes danced, and her feet went pit-a-pat 
with joy, as I approached her. 

Cudgels came next in play, and a little stage of boards 
was erected for the purpose, that the spectators might see 
with the better advantage. I had long learned this art 
from a famous master in Stratford ; and, as I was confident 
of my superiority, I hurt my rivals as little as possible, only 
just sufficient to make them acknowledge that they were 
foiled. 

At length one Hector Pluck, a butcher, mounted the 
stage* He had, it seems, been quite an adept at this sporty 
and for ten foregoing years had carried off the prize in 
several neighbouring shires ; but he was now come to settle 
near Lincoln, and was to have been married the following 
day to a farmer's daughter, who was one of the fair specta- 
tors at the wake. 

The moment he assailed me, I perceived that his passions 
were up, and that his eye was a plain interpreter of the 
deadliness of his heart. He fought cautiously, however, 
and kept on a watchful reserve ; and we had long attacked 
and defended, without any advantage on either part, when, 
with a motion and fury quick as lightning, he made a side- 
stroke at me, and aimed to cut me across the face with the 
point of his stick. This was a blow which I had not time 
to intercept, or even to see. The villain, however, happily 
missed of his intention ; for his cudgel, being something 
advanced, only bruised my cheek, when instantly I gave 
him an exasperated stroke on the head, and, cutting him in 
the skull, laid him sprawling on the stage, whereat all who 
knew me gave a great shout 

After some time he rose, and advancing a little toward 
mOj he stretched out his left hand as if in token of recon- 
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oiliation ; while, pulling out his butcher's knife from a 
sheath in his Kide-pocket, he with his right hand made a 
stab at my heart, and, suddenly leaping o£F the stage, 
attempted to escape. 

Immediately the blood poured from me in a stream, and 
ran along the boards. I found myself growing weak, and, 
sitting down on the stage, I had the presence of mind to 
open my bosom, and, taking out my handkerchief, I held it 
to the wound. 

In the mean time the whole concourse was in an uproar. 
The cry went about that Giffard Homely was murdered ! 
Oiffard Homely was killed! My poor dear Peggy fell 
senseless from her throne, and was carried home in a fit. 
Several horsemen hasted away, of their own accord, for a 
surgeon ; and the butcher was pursued, knocked down, 
hard pinioned, and conveyed with following curses to the 
jail of Lincoln. 

Among others who came to condole with me, little 
Master Billy Thornhill, our landlord's son and heir, came 
running, and desired to be lifted upon the stage. 

As soon as he saw the blood, and how weak and pale I 
looked, he broke out into a passionate fit of tears — 
Giffard, my Giffard, my poor Giffard ! he cried ; I fear yott 
are a dead man ! Tou will no more be my holiday-eom* 
panion, Giffard ! Never more will yoti go a-birding with 
me, or set gins for the rabbits, or catch little fishes for me, 
or carry me on your back through the water, or in your 
arms over the mira Alack! alack! what shall I do if I lose 
you, my poor Giffard I 

The surgeon came at full gallop. As soon as he had 
seen the greatness of the gash — Say your last prayer, my 
friend, he cried ; in a very few minutes you must be a dead 
man. But when he had probed the wound, his fiice turned 
to cheerfulness. A most wonderful escape, he cried ; the 
weapon has missed your vitals, and only glanced along the 
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xib. Be of good courage ; I engagOi in a few weeks, to set 
joa OQce more upon your lega 

Mean time my loving neighbours made a litter and bed 
for me of the tents and tent-poles, all striving who should 
carry me, and all escorting me home. 

The good Mr. Qranger had been that day confined by a 
sprain in his ankle, and now sat weeping by his child, who 
fell out of one fainting fit into another, tUl she was told 
that I was brought home^ and that the doctor had pro* 
nounced me out of danger. 

As soon as I was put to bed, and my kind attendants 
withdrawn, Mr. Granger on a crutch came limping, and sat 
down by me. He had endeavoured to restrain his tears 
before the crowd ; but as soon as he was seated they broke 
out anew. 

0) Giffard, Giffard I he cried ; my dear Peggy is very ill, 
and you are very ill ; and to lose you both at once would 
be hard upon me, indeed 1 

Notwithstanding a short ferer, the doctor happened to 
keep his promise, with the assistance of youth and a good 
habit, and I began to gather strength and recover apace. 

As soon as I was up and about, I observed that Miss 
Peggy seemed no longer desirous of restraining her kind 
looks or her kind offices ; and this gave me some concern, 
till I also observed that her father took no umbrage or no 
notice of it. 

One evening, as we sat over a tankard of October — 
Giffard, says he bluntly, what would you think of my Peggy 
for a wife ? — Nothing at all, sir, says I. I would not marry 
your daughter if she would have me to-morrow. — Pray, 
.why so, GifiEard i Peggy is very pretty, and deserving, as I 
think, of as good a man as you. — Her deservings, sir, said I, 
Are my very objection ; I scarce know a man in the land 
.who is deserving of her. — If that is the case, Giffard, her 
hand is at your service, with all my heart — Oh, sir! I 
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replied, I have no suitable fortune; but know you are 
pleased to banter ; I am no match for her. — ^You are an 
industrious and a making young man, said he ; and such a 
one is richer in my eye than a spender with thousands. 
Beside, you are loving and good-natured, my son ; and I 
shall not lose my child by you, but gain another child in 
you as dear to me as herself. 

Here I was so transported, so overpowered by the kind- 
ness of the dear good man, that I could not get out a 
syllable; but, sinking before him, I eagerly grasped his legs, 
and then his knees, and rising went out to vent my 
passion. , 

In about a month after. Sir Spranger Thomhill and my 
young friend. Master William, honoured our nuptials with 
their presence ; and all our kind neighbours came crowding 
to the solemnity, and, by their joy, appeared to be parties 
to our union. 

For eight following years never was known a happier 
family. But about that time Sir Spranger Thomhill 
sickened and died, and was attended to the dark mansion 
of the bodies of his ancestors, by the greatest concourse of 
true mourners that ever was seen in the shire, all lamenting 
that goodness was not exempted from mortality. 

Our dear father could never be said to hold up his head 
from that day. He silently pined after his old friend and 
patron. Sir Spranger ; and all our cares and caresses were 
not able to withhold him from following the same 
appointed track. 

Never, sure, was grief like mine and my Peggy'& In 
looking at each other we saw the loss that we had sustained; 
and while we lay arm in arm, often, often have we watered 
the good man's memory with our tears. 

Time, however, who has many severe sorrows in prospect, 
helps to soften and lessen those that he brings in his train. 
An increasing family of children, sweetly tempered like 
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their mother, called for all xny concern ; and oar young 
landlord, Sir William, whenever he came from college, used 
to make our house his home, and take me with him wher- 
ever he went, till Lord Lechmore, his guardian, took him 
from the university, and sent him abroad, with a tutor and 
servants, on his travels. 

As I had made considerable savings, and now looked to 
have a number of children to provide for, I resolved to 
realize all that I could for the poor things ; so I built a 
malthouse and windmill, and planted a large orchard, with 
other profitable improvements, that cost me to the amount 
of about eight hundred pounds. 

Whilst these things were in agitation, Sir Freestone 
Hardgrave, one of the knights for our shire, came into that 
part of the country. He had lately purchased a fine estate 
adjoining to the west side of my concern ; and was a man 
of vast opulence, but ^ stranger among us at that time. 

Though Sir Freestone was an old bachelor, and had one 
of the most remorseless hearts that ever informed the shape 
of man, he had yet a pleasing aspect and insinuating 
address, and always applied those qualities to the purpose 
of betraying. Alas I I was informed, but too late, of his 
character — ^that his avarice outgrew even the growth of his 
wealth ; and that his desires increased in exact proportion 
as age happened to deduct from his ability to gratify theoL 

Unhappily he cast a greedy eye at my little farm. Like 
another lordly Ahab, he coveted the vineyard of poor 
Naboth; and at length compassed his ends by means 
equally iniquitous. 

When he proposed to give me more than value for it, I 
answered that I myself had taken a fancy to it, for the sake 
of the dear man who had given it to me in trust for his 
child and her posterity, and that I would not part with it 
for twenty times an equivalent With this, however, he 
jdid not appear in the least disconcerted ; but said that he 
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esteemed and affected me the more for my gratitade to the 
memory of my old benefactor. 

I was afterwards told, and learned by dear experience^ 
that be never pardoned an offence, nor even a disappcnnt* 
ment ; but nothing of this appeared for the present He 
visited — made it his business to meet me in several places-— 
sought and seemed quite desirous of cultivating an acquain- 
tance with me — did me many little friendly offices with my 
richer neighbours-— condescended to toy with my little ones 
— ^appeared to take a buge liking to my two eldest boys-*- 
stood godfather to my little girl that is now in her mother's 
arms — said he wondered how I contrived to maintain so 
numerous a family upon such slender means — and promised 
to procure me a beneficial post in the collection of the 
custom& 

After a course of such specious kindnesses, and while my 
heart glowed with gratitude, in the recollection of his favours 
both passed and proposed, he came to my house in a mighty 
hurry. My dear Homely, says he, I have just struck up a 
most advautageous bargain with our neighbour. Squire 
Spendall. But he wants the money immediately — I have 
not the whole about me ; and yet, if I do not pay him down 
directly, some cursed disappointment may intervene. Do 
run and bring me all that you have quickly. I will repay 
you within two or three days at farthest. 

Here I hasted with joy to the corner where I had depo- 
sited my cash, as well for payment of rent as another little 
matter that I had in my eye ; and, bringing out a leathern 
bag, I laid it on the table. There, sir, said I, are two hun* 
dred and thirty guineas ; take but the trouble to count 
them out, and give me a short acknowledgment. No, said 
he, my dear Homely, never heed it for the present, I will 
be back with you the moment I have paid the purchase ; 
and so saying, he caught up the bag and huddled away as 
fast as his old legs could scamper, while I sat still through 
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abtonifthment^ mj heart misgiviDg mo at the time, as if it 
foreboded the mischiefs that were to follow. 

I waited with great anxiety for his return till eveniiig, 
when^ihasteniiig to his lodge,; I was there informed that he 
had^se* out for London fiv^ hours before. This threw me 
into a panie, though not altogether without a mixture of 
hope, and so I waited till the three days of his promise 
should expire;' Mr. Snack then came to me and demand^ 
the rent. He was' a Lincoln attorney,, whom Lord Lech^ 
more had lately preferred to the o^i^re of my landlord's con* 
eerns, upon the death of Mr. Kindly, the good old agent. I 
told him ingeniously how matters had happened, and said I 
would' hurry to London and bring baek the money directly. 

Accordingly I posted away, and rested not till I arrived 
at the great city. There, for seven days sueciassively, I 
besieged the doors of Sir Freestone,, hourly knocking and 
requesting^ to be admitted tb his presence ; but he was 
either not up, or JAist gone out, or had company with him, 
or was jiuBt then very busy, and not to be spoken to, and so 
forth. 

At length, when- he found that I would not quit his house 
without an answer, he ordered me before him. His chariot 
waited at the gate, and he stood dressed in the hall. As I 
approadied, and bowed with the respect and mortified air of a 
petitioner, he put on a look of the most strange and auda- 
cious eflBrontery I ever beheld — Who are you, friend, said he, 
and what may your business be with me ? — I am come, and 
it please your honour, humbly to tell you that I am called 
upon for my rent ; and to beseech your honour to restore 
me the two hundred and thirty pieces you had from me the 
other day. — Here, says he to his servants^ this must be some 
desperado who is come to rob me in broad day, and in the 
middle of my own people. The fellow says I owe him 
money : I know not that I ever saw his face before; I 
desire that you will not suffer such a dangerous villain to 
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enter mj doors any more. And so saying, oat he stepped, 
and away he drove. 

O, sirs, how I was stmck to the heart at that instant ! 
I sneaked out, scarce half alive, not remembering where I 
was, or whither I was to go. Alas ! I was fiar from making 
the speed back again that I had done in gomg. I knew 
not how to shew my face to my Peggy or her dear little 
ones, whom I had plundered and stripped of their sabstanoe, 
by stupidly surrendering it without witnesses, or a single* 
line whereby I might reclaim it. At length I got home, 
if home it might be called, that had then nothing in it, or 
at least nothing for me. 

Mr. Snack had taken the advantage of my absence to 
possess himself of my farm, and of all that I was worth. 
Under colour of distraining for rent, he had seized every 
thing, even the beds whereon my wife and children lay, 
with all their wearing apparel, save what they had on their 
backs. The bill of appraisement, which I have here, comes 
to upward of six hundred pounds ; but when the cattle 
and other effects were set up to sale, the auctioneer and 
bidders proved of Mr. Snack's providing; all were intdmi-« 
dated from offering any thing save those who offered in 
trust for this charitable agent, and the whole of my sab- 
stance went off within the value of one year's rent, being 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds. 

Never I exclaimed Mr. Fenton ; never did I hear of so 
barefaced and daring a violation of all laws, divine and 
human, and that too under sanction of the most perfect 
system of law that ever was framed. But what will not 
power effect, when unrestrained by conscience, when 
prompted by avarice, and abetted by cunning? — ^And is 
there no remedy, sir ? cried out our hero. — ^None that I know 
of, my Harry, save where power opposes power in favour 
of weakness, or wealth opposes wealth in favour of poverty. 
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Bat we will see what may be done. Meanwhile let Mr. 
Homely proceed in his narrative. 

When my family, continued Homely, were thus turned 
out of doors, an old follower made way for them in his own 
cottage, and retired with his wife and daughter to a cow- 
house hard by. Meanwhile my loving neighbours supplied 
them with sufficient bedding, and daily kept them in 
victuals, even more than they could eat 

While I went slowly to see them, stopping and turning 
every minute toward our old habitation, all the horrors of 
our situation flew upbraidingly in my face, and I accused 
myself as the robber and murderer of eight persons, for any 
one of whom I would have spent ray life. 

When I stooped to enter their lowly roof, all trembling 
and sick at heart, I expected to meet nothing but faces of 
aversion and expressions of reproach ; but when they all 
set up a shout of joy at my appearence^ when they all 
crowded clasping and clinging about me, the violence and 
distraction of my inward emotion deprived me of sensation, 
and I swooned away. 

When I revived, I cast a look about me, and perceived 
that their grief had been as extreme as their joy was at 
my arrival. Ah, my Peggy ! I cried, how have I undone 
you ! By you I got all my possessions, and, in return, I 
have deprived you of all that you possessed. You were 
every blessing to me, and I have repaid you with nothing 
but misery and ruin. 

Do not be concerned, ray love, said she, nor repine at 
the consequences of your own goodness and honesty. You 
are not as Qod to see into all hearts ; the wisest may be 
deceived ; and the best, as I believe, are the most subject 
to be imposed upon. Common charity must have supposed 
that there could not be such a soul as Sir Freestone upon 
earth. But be of good courage, my husband, I have good 
news for you ; I dreamed that our dear father appeared to 
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BM laai night Do not be disfaearteoed, my child, says he ; 
bear the cross that is laid upon ycfa with » eheerfdl and 
free will, and all ^all be restored to yon sevenfold upon 
earth, and seventy-seven fold in- the life; that- has no 
ending. 

When I found that my ¥eggy, instead of distaste^ and 
upbraiding, had nothing but love* in her looks, and conso-* 
lation in her expressions, I folded her to my bosom, and to 
my soul that went to meet her, and I would willingly have 
made bee one with my own being. 

My neighbours; were not as birds of the season ; they 
neither deq>i8ed nor forsook me because of my poverty. 
They came crowding to condole with me ; they advised me 
to apply to the law against Sir Freestone and attorney 
Snack ; > and they offered to contribute towards my journey. 
They also joined in this written testimony of my character, 
and prosperous circumstances, before Snack made his 
seizure ; and two of them have witnessed*, in this bit of 
paper, that when the alarm came of Mr. Kindiy^s death, 
and of a strange agent being put in bis room, they heard me 
say that I did not matter the worst he could do, and saw 
me count davm twenty pieces: over and above my year's 
rent. 

The late: frigbts and fatigues which F^gy underwent 
during S(nack's operations, together with her extremes of 
jpy on. my return, and of grief at the fit into which li had 
fallen, hastened on her labour, and she was delivered before 
her time of that weakly little babe whom I buried this 
morning. > 

Within six w^ks: after her childbirth we prepacked for 
our journey. Our neighbours; like the good Samaritan, 
had campassion upon him who fell among the thieves* 
They made me up a purse of thirty-five pounds, and 
promised, to contribute furthexr toward the carrying on of 
my suit* 
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We troveUed bappily, by easy jowneys -of a few xxiile3 a 
day, till, njoe days i^o« we jeaohed a ismall villa^ the 
other «ide of St Albadi'« ; there wo took «p oiir met for .the 
night at a house that had no sigQ, but let oocasioual 
lodgiuga, and sold bread and sniall beer. 

As I desired a separate apartmeat for ourselves^ we were 
put mto a kiad oP waste room, that had bo fastening to the 
door e)6cept «. latch. Aft^ a slender supper we lay down 
to sleep, and I stuffed cny breeches close under my head 
with all possible caution. We had made an extraordinary 
journey that day, and I was particularly iiaitigued by carrying 
several of my tir^d children sncces^vely in my iurms, so 
that W.Q all sl^pt but too soundly ; and, when I awoke in the 
morning, neither money nor breeches were to be foui^d. 

Such a loss, at another time, would have been as nothing 
to me ; but, in our present circumstances, it was a repetition 
and doubling of all that we had lost before. I instantly 
summoned the paojple of the house, and in a good deal <Qf 
warmth charged our landlord with the felony, telling him 
that I had been robbed of above thirty-three pounds. 
Why, master^ says he, I know nothing to the contrary ; but 
it would be v«ry hard indeed if I was to be answerable for 
the honesty of every one who goes this road. If you had 
gi^^en your money in charge to me, I would have been 
acooiuvtable for it I believe, by the grief you are in, tbict 
you must have been losers : I will therefore forgive you 
your reckoning, and give you a pair of breeches of my tOwn 
into the bargain ; but this is all I wiU do till Jbhe Jaw 
forces me. 

As there was no remedy^, at least for the present, J 
acqepted his overture, and set out But, O sir! it is 
impossible to describe the horrors of my soul as I silently 
stepped aUmg, ^asti^g an 'Oye of mingled pity and despair 
upon my ohiklren. I cursed in seci^t my own existence, 
and wished far isome ,i9udden thunderbolt to crush me into 
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nothing. All trust in God, or his providence, had now 
wholly forsaken me, and I looked upon him as neglecting 
all other objects of his wrath, and exerting his omnipotence 
against me and mine alone. 

Peggy, as I suppose, perceived how it was with me, and 
kept behind a while, that she might give way to the present 
tumult and distemper of my mind. At length, hoping to 
administer some matter of comfort to me, she came up, and 
silently put a few shillings into my hand, saying — Courage, 
my dear husband, all cannot be lost while we have a God 
who is infinitely rich to depend upon. — Ah ! said I, these are 
the fruits of your dreams, these are your promised blessings 
that heaven had in store for us. — And still has in store, she 
replied ; the same hand that holds the rod, holds the com- 
forting staff also. — Tell me not of comfort, I cried ; I see that 
the face of God is set in blackness and blasting against me. 
But for me it matters not, had he not taken me at an 
advantage. He sees that I have eight lives, all dearer than 
my own, and he is determined to kill me in every one of 
them. 

Do not cast from you, my love, she said, the only crutch 
that the world and the wretched have to rest upon. God is 
pleased, perhaps, to take all human means from us, that he 
may shew forth the wonders of his power in our relief. 
While any other hope is left, we are apt to trust to that 
hope, and we look not toward the secret hand by which we 
are fed and supported ; but when all is lost^ all gone, when 
no other stay is left, should sudden mercy come upon us, 
our comforter then becomes visible, he stands revealed 
in his greatness and glory foeforeus, and we are compelled 
to cry out, with unbelieving Thomas — ^My Lord and my 
God! 

Though these pious expostulations of my dearly beloved 
preacher had little influence at the time for appeasing my 
own passions, I was yet pleased that my Peggy had her 
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secret consolations^ but little imagined that her prophecy 
approached so near to its completion. 

For two days we held on, living on such bread and milk 
as we could purchase at the cottages that had the charity to 
receive us. But my boy who was on the breast grew 
exceedingly sick ; so we were obliged to shorten our journeys 
for the two succeeding days, partly begging, and partly pay- 
ing for such victuals as we could procure. Toward evening 
we came within sight of this town. Our little money was 
quite exhausted, and our child grown too ill to bear 
further travel ; so I looked about, and perceived some 
roofless walls that stood off from the highway, and thither 
we turned and took up our bleak abode. 

For the three following days I frequented the road, and 
by begging procured what scantily kept my family from 
perishing! Meantime my spirit was tamed and subdued 
by the habit of mortification, and I looked up to heaven, 
and cried — Pardon, pardon, O my God I the offences and 
blasphemies of my murmurings against you 1 You formerly 
blessed me with an over-abundance of blessings, and that, 
too, for a long season ; and, as Job justly says. Shall we 
receive good at the hand of Ood, and shall we not receive 
evil? O Friend and Saviour of sinners! if thou lovest 
whom thou chastenest, and receivest those whom thou dost 
scourge, when death shall have put a period to the suffer- 
ings of mortality, may I not humbly look to find grace at 
the footstool of the throne of thy mercy ? 

At length our child died this morning, and we buried 
him in our hovel, and watered his grave with the tears that 
we shed for him, and for each other. The rest, sir, you 
know, till this angel of God was sent to accomplish the 
prediction of my Peggy in all its fulness. 

Here Homely concluded ; and after a pause and a deep 
sigh Mr. Fenton demanded : — Have you told me the whole 
of your history, Atr. Homely? — I have so, please your 
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honour, tbvongb ^verj particular of any eignificaiion. — ^I «sii 
sorry for it Pray think again. Did jron nevor jneet mth 
^ny adv'^atare that is yet unrecited 7 Did you ioevier Mye 
any .person at your own peril ?^-No, sir. Q, xio!w I xeooUect 1 

Some two or three and twenty years Mg^ as 1 4ed &9Sax 
the bailifiBi who pursued me, as I told you, for the ^leil loi 
my brother, I eaine to the rivea: Avon ; the flood was gveat 
and rapid after the late rains, ftaid I thougjijt of booking fiXC 
a plao^ of smoother water for my passage, when a gentldmaa 
and lady, attended by « (rain of servants, ca^iie riding along 
the bank& As they rode, chatting and laughing, a fowkr, 
who was concealed in a copse just at hand, iett fly at a ixird, 
whereupon the fiery horse that the gentleman .was on took 
fright, and, with a bound, suddenly <plimged into the cur- 
rent, whereat the lady gfi^TC a bud shriek, and fell sf^naelees 
to the ground. The horse rose without his rider, and swam 
down the stream. Soon acfter the rider appeared, land the 
attendants were di^ded between their Cfue of the lady and 
their lamentations Cor their master on the edge of the bank. 
Then, seeing .no other help, my heart smote me, ead I .cast 
myself in without refleetion. I kept iJoof, howemr, for fear 
he fihould grapple at me, Jind sink us both together ; so I 
supported and ehored him before me toward land^ till, 
having reached the bank, I laid hold en it with one hand, 
and wit^ the other raised him up within the reach of (bis 
servants, who had etret<^ed themselves flat upon the bosk 
to receive him ; then, being aibeady drenched, and having 
nothing further to do, I turx^d and 'Swam over, and bo made 
my escape. 

Did you ask the name of the party whom you savied in 
t^ manner you say ? — No, truly, sir, there was no leisure 
for such an inquiry. — ^Why did you not wait for the recom- 
pense that was so justly your due for «o great a ddiiverance ? 
— ^flecompense I Please your honour, I could have done no 
less ibr the beggar that begs at the isomer. 
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Ndble, noble felloir ! leKcIaimed Mr. Feoton ; I am he^- 
I am be whom you flaved timt day, mj brother I A»d so 
saying, he arose and caught Homely in his arms^ asid 
pressed and pressed him over again to his bosom ; while 
Harry, all impatient, seized hold of Homely akq, .and 
tHiruggled hard to get him to himself from his father. 

When they were something composed, and all again 
seated — Ah, Homely I says Mr. iFenton, I bave sent and 
made many inquiries after you, but not for madiy years after 
the day in which you saved me. I hated, I lothed you, for 
having prolonged my life to sooh a misery as no other m^n 
ever endured. Oh, 'that lady ! -that lady ! — But no matter 
for the present (and, eo saying, he wiped the swelling tear 
from his eye). Tell me. Homely — that devil. Sir freestone 
-»I am not of a malicious temper, and yet I wish for 
nothing more than full vengeance on his bead. Don't you 
bdieve that he went to you with a fdonious intention of 
defrauding you of your property ? — Believe it, sir I I can 
swear it The 'Circumstances, and their ix>nsequ0nces, ,«re 
full evidence therooC 

Yery well, said Mr. Fenton, though we may not be Able 
to eairy a civil action against him, we may assail him with 
better advantage in a criminal way. I will draw up and 
take your deposition myself ; and, to-ntocrow, I will eend 
you with a n<^ to Lord Portland, wfaeve more may he done 
for you, my Homdy, than you tiunk. 

In the mean time, you and your family shall take .up your 
abode in the back part of my bouse, and from thence you 
shall not depart 1^, as your Peggy'^s dream has it, all your 
losses shall be restored to you sevenfold upon earth ; what 
your portion m$^ be in heaven must be your own care, and 
may the Spirit of grace guide you in the way you 
should gol 

^eafij the next morning Mr. Eenton sent fiomdly io 
London with his deposition and several papers, accompanied 
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by a letter from himself to Lord Portland. In the evening 
Homely returned, and, entering with a face of triumph, he 
seized Mn Fenton's hand, and eagerly kissing it — Blessed, 
blessed be the hand, he cried, that hath the power of God 
among men for good works. When I sent in your honour's 
letter I was not detained a moment His lordship made 
me sit down, perused my papers with attention, questioned 
me on the particulars, grew inflamed against Sir Freestone, 
and gave him two or three hearty curses for an execrable 
villain. He then called a gentleman to him who was in 
waiting, and ordered an attachment to be instantly issued 
against the knight It was accordingly executed upon him, 
and he now lies in Newgate. — God be praised I said Mr. 
Fenton ; so £str there is equity still extant upon earth. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that Mr.iFenton's family 
were immoderately fond of those whose father had saved 
the life of their most dear master. Mr. Clement, in parti* 
cular, took pains and pleasure in forwarding the boys in 
their letters; and Mrs. Clement passed most of her time 
very happily with Peggy and her little girls. 

Frank, the butler, had been abroad upon an expedition 
at the time that Mr. Homely s family arrived, and did not 
return till Homely had come back from Lord Portland's. 
He was then informed, with joy, of the guests they had 
got ; and he waited with impatience till the man he longed 
to see should come out from his master. As soon as he 
appeared he catched one of his hands in both of his, and 
looking lovingly at him, cried — Do I once more behold 
that happy face, Mr. Homely ? I was the man to whose 
bands you delivered my precious lord from the devouring 
of the floods. Gladly, Heaven knows 1 would I have sacri- 
ficed my own life for the salvation of his. But, alas I I had 
no skill in contending with the waters, and the sure loss of 
my own life would not have given the smallest chance for 
the recovery of my master. You are the person, Mr« 
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Homely, to whom God committed that blessed task and 
trust : and Mr. James, and I, and all of us, have agreed to 
make up a hundred pounds a-piece for your children, in 
acknowledgment of the benefit you did us on that day. 

Here Homely took Frank very affectionately into his 
arms, and with a faltering voice said — ^Your offer, sir, is 
dear, very dear indeed, unto me, as it is a proof of that 
love which you all so warmly bear to our common lord and 
master. If there is any occasion, I will not refuse this 
extraordinary instance of your benevolence; but our 
master's influence and bounty are doing much in my behalf ? 
and, in the mean time, I will take it as a very particular 
favour, if you will be pleased to introduce me to my fellow- 
servants of this house. 

Within the following fortnight, a servant in a rich livery 
came on a foaming horse, and, delivering a letter at the 
door, rode away directly. The letter ran thus : — 

'^ To Henry Fenton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — The trial of our recreant knight is at hand ; 
and, if you insist upon it, shall be prosecuted to the utmost 
extent of our laws. The wretch, indeed, deserves to be 
gibbeted. But he has relations of worth and consideration 
among us. They have besought me to shield them from 
shame on this occasion ; and I join them in requesting you 
to accept the enclosed order for three thousand pounds in 
favour of your client, together with his farm and effects, 
which attorney Snack shall immediately restore. 

^' Let me me have your answer within three days ; and 
believe me — ^Your true, as well as obliged servant, 

*' Portland.'' 

The day following Mr. Fenton sent Harry in his chariot, 
attended by Mr. James and two servants in livery, to return 
his acknowledgments to the fisivourite of the king. 
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Lord Portland received our bero with pleaeure and 
surprise equally evident in his 'Oountenanoe. JLs he pixiiied 
himself on being one of the finest personages in the nation, 
he secretly respected liis own vesen^blance in another. 

After a few mutual compliments, and some ocoamonal 
discourse, the earl told Harry that he must iake a private 
dinner with him. — We are quite alone, says lie, only two 
viscounts, a baronet, and four or five gentlemen of the 
ministerial quilL — Pray, zny lord, said HsoryiimiliDgy is a 
dinner the whole of th&LT pension ? — ^Not so, sir, I confess ; 
they are the Sfoss of the lettered world, and fight for 
pay. They were formerly of the opposite junto, but they 
have changed their opinions along with their {uyrty; 
and our honour obliges us to give them at least as much 
in the cause of the crown, as they foormerly got in the 
cause of the populaoe. — ^I doubt, my lord, mtumed Harry, 
that their silence would answer your ends full as well 
as their oratory, unless your treasury could hold out in 
bribing people to read also. — ^Very pleasantly severe, indeed, 
replied the laughing earL But come, the bell ^calls us to 
dinner. 

When dinner was over, and cheerfulness cironlated wnth 
the bottle — I would giv« a good deal to know, Mr. Havry^ 
said the earl, what you and your father think o£ him 
majesty and his ministers ?-^Shotdd I speak my downi^|ht 
sentiments, my bxi^ answered Harry, in eoBEke things I 
might p£Eend, and in others appear to £atter« — O, feu 
cannot offend in the least, cried tibe carl; we oca daily 
accustomed to be told of all the faults whereof we ana, or 
may be, or might Imsre been guilty ; and, as to flattery, you 
know it is the food of us courtiers. — ^Why, my lord, you 
want no champion for the present, said Harry: you are all, 
as I perceive, <m one side of the question ; cuid if someone 
does not appear, howev>er impotent, to oppose yo^, the 
shuttlecodE of conviersaftkm may fall totiMgroond.^ — Bight, 
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vary right^. my sweet fellow, rejoiiied his: lordship ; proceed, 
y^cHft shall have nothiog but &k-play, I promise you% 

To be serioufr- then^ said Harry, my &ther tiiinks, in. the 
first plaee (for I have bo mauner of skill in such matters) — 
he thinks^ I say,, that hia ms^sty is oiie of the greatest 
warriors and one of the wisest statesmen that ever existed. 
He thinks, how^ever, that he has attachments and views 
that^ look something farther than the mere interests of the 
people by whom, he has- been elected ; but he says that 
those views ougjitj in a measure,, to be indulged in return 
for the very great benefits that he has done us; He is 
therefore grieved to find, that his majesty has met with 
so much reluctance and coldness fipom a nation so obliged. 

You are a darling of a politician I exclaimed the earl ; 
but we will not thank you for your compliments till we 
know what you have forthei^ to object against us. 

My father admits,, my lord, that hia maje^y and his 
ministers have re-establidied. and exhibited, in a fair and 
open light, the most glorious constitution that ever was 
constructed. But then hei appiiehends that you are begins 
ning to sap the foundations of the pile that you yourselves 
erected; 

As how, my dear young mentor ?*— By being over boun^ 
teous in paying former friends,, and by being still more 
profuse in procuring new adhejsenta— Child of honour! 
cried the earl, another less elegant than youraelf would 
have said^ that, we are sapping, the constitution by bribery 
and corruption. You have indeed, my Harry, delicately 
tempered your admonitions^— even like the cup of life — the 
sweets with the hitters* But what say yoc^ gentlemen, 
shall a babe lately from the breast bear away the whole 
palm from people grown grey in politics ? 

The young gentleman, says Mr. Veer (the principal of 
the court writers), talks woDderfuUy for one not versed in 
the subject of which he treats. The people of England are 
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stupidly proud and liceDtiously ungovernable ; they are the 
most ignorant, and yet most obstinate, of any people upon 
earth. It is only by their being selfish that they become 
in any degree roanageabla If their voices were not bought, 
they would either give them to persons of their own stupid 
cast, unknowing in our laws or our constitution, or to men 
of antimonarchal and republican spirit, who would be per- 
petually putting rubs before the wheels of good government. 

I never knew till now, sir, returned Harry, that, in order 
to make people true to their country and their king — ^that 
is, in ordet to make men honest — ^it was necessary to corrupt 
them. But I have still good hopes that the picture which 
you have drawn of our governors is not altogether a just one. 

Governors ! cries Veer, I spoke not a word of governors. 
— ^You spoke of the people, sir, says Harry, and they, as I 
take it, are our governors. — The people our governors ! this 
is the most wonderful and the newest doctrine that ever I 
heard. — A doctrine even as old as the constitution, rejoins 
Harry. They are not only our governors, but more abso- 
lutely so than any so styled. His lordship is the only man 
in company whose person, in some instances, is exempt 
from their jurisdiction ; but his property remains still sub- 
jected to their decision. 

No law can be made in Britain but by the people in their 
proxies ; and, when those laws are made, the people ar& 
again constituted the judges thereof on their jury-trHunals, 
through their respective shires ; as also judges of facts and 
rights^ whether civil or criminal, throughout the realm. 

Thus their privilege of making laws for themselves in 
Pabll/LMENT, and of judging of the said laws (when made) 
on JuBiES, composes, as it were, a rudder, whereby the 
people are admitted (gloriously) to steer the vessel of their 
own commonwealth. 

Would it not be a pity, then, that so great a people 
should be no other than such as Mr. Veer has described 
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them — ^a parcel of ignorant, lioentioua^ selfish, base, venal 
prostitutes, unenlightened hj reason, and uninfluenced by 
conscience ? 

If they should be reduced — if it Is possible, I say, that 
they should ever be reduced — to so very vile and deplorable 
a state, it can only be by the very measures that Mr. Veer 
has recommended. The character, as ye know, of a certain 
old tempter is not over amiable, and I should be sorry that 
any whom I love and respect should follow in his steps. 

And now, gentlemen, take the argument home to your- 
selves. The people have the disposal of our lives, liberties, 
and properties. Which of you, then, would like to have 
life itself, and all that is valuable in it, at the arbitration of 
a pack of wretches, who, being wholly selfish, can have no 
kindred feelings or compassion for you 7 who, being them- 
selves devoid of honour and equity, cannot judge according 
to the one or the other ; who, being already accustomed to 
influence and prostitution, have their ears and hands open 
to all who would whisper or bribe them to your prejudice? 

I, as a fool, gentlemen, utter the dictates of wisdom ; for 
I speak the sentiments of a much wiser and much better 
man than myself. Should a general corruption take place 
in the land, adieu to all virtue ; adieu to humanity, and all 
social connections ! — all reason and law, all conscience and 
magistracy, all public and private weal, must vanish or 
be confounded in one chaos together. And from hence it 
is self-evident, that he who debauches the morals of the 
least of his majesty's subjects, is an enemy to his kmg, to 
his country, and mankind. 

I protest, said his lordship, with some little confusion, I 
never beheld this matter in the same light before ; but I 
shall take care to inspect and examine it at better leisure. 

Here the company rose to separate, when Harry, stepping 
towards Veer with an affectionate pleasantry in his coun- 
tenance — Mr. Veer, says he, I fear I have misbehaved a 
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little to-day ; I am nalhuttlly warm, and am apt to be too 
much 80 on particular subjieeta. — O, sir I says Veer, I am 
an old prize-fighter, and accustomed to cuts ; but I sow 
know my man, and sllall hereafter avoid engaging, or keep 
barely on the defensive'; do me the honour, however,, as 
old combatants* were wont^ to shake hands at parting, in 
token of hearts free from malice. — In the contest of love, 
Mr. Veer, you never shall foil me^ cried Harry. 

Now, my lord^, if you have any commands for my father, 
pray, let me have the pleasure of being your messenger. — 
XJpcMi my honour, my dear boy — and that is the oath of a 
lord — ^you shall not part fn^n me for this nigjht at least — 
My father, sir, will be uneasy. — I will despatch one to him 
directly. I have pc^ticular designs upon you ; you must 
go with me to the levee. I cannot refuse myself the plea^ 
sure of introducing you to his majesty ; I expect to get 
credit by you. — I ratiier fear, my lord, that I may do you 
some disgiu(»i 

1 cried the earl, you think you are not fine enough I 
Why, truly, you will see folks there of much more illustrious 
attire. But let others disgrace their ornaments; be you 
humbly content, my child, with adorning your dress. 
Harry blushed and bowed. 

When they arrived at oourt, the earl left his young friend 
a while in the levee-room, and went to impart some matters 
to the king in his" closet. 

While our hero stood in the crowd, some one came and 
pinned a paper to his back, whereon was written In capital 
letters— THE FOOL. 

However, it did not remain long enough to do him much 
disgraea A young gentleman, of a graceful figure and 
very amiable aspect, pressed close behind Harry^ and gently 
stole the writing away; then, taking him by the band, 
requested to speak with him apart. 

1 wonder, sir, said the stranger, who it was that could be 
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80 malicioas, or so base, as to hstea this tide on your back ; 
I am certain he must nerer have seen your fskce. — O, sir ! 
said Harry, blushing and smiling together, this must have 
been the office of some old acquaintance ; it is the title to 
which I have been accustomed from my infancy^ and I am 
well contented to carry it with me to the grave. I am 
much affiscted, sir, however, by this uncommon instance of 
humanity to an unknown ; pray, add to the obligation, by 
letting me know to whom it is that I am so endearingly 
bound. 

My name, sir, is ThomhilL I am just arrived from my 
travels ; and I would willingly go my long journey over 
again to become just such another fool as you ara 

Harry seized him by the hand, and gave him at once the 
squeeze and the look of love. — Sir William Thombill, I 
presume T — ^The same, my dear sir. — I have been enamoured 
of your character before I saw you. Sir William. — My name 
is Harry Fenton; I live on Hampstead-hill ; I see that 
your pleasure lies in communicating pleasure. ' I am there- 
fore persuaded you will indulge me with a call at some 
leisure hour. — I will not defer that advantage a single day. 
— I shall have the longings of a lover till you arrive. 

Here the king entered, and all converse was broken ofif. 
Lord Portland, looking about, discovered Harry^ and^ taking 
him by the hand, led him up, and left him standing before 
his majesty. Then approaching the royal ear — May it 
please you, sire, says he ; this is the son of the gentleman 
who advanced us two hundred thousand pounds on our ex- 
pedition from Holland. 

The Bang turned to Harry with a solemn and piercing 
look ; and, having eyed him for some time, he again turned 
to the earl, and cried — Ay, Portland, this is something ; 
this, indeed, is a gem fit to set in the crown of a monarch. 
He then reached forth his hand, and, while our hero stooped 
to kiss it, he pressed Harry's shoulder with his other hand. 

VOL. II. H 
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r My dear child, said the king, we are much obliged to 
your father. Tou, by inheritance, are attached to our 
crown, and you may justly demand whatever we can be- 
stow. — ^We humbly thank your majesty, answered Harry ; 
we only claim the privilege of serving you with all our 
hearts and all our powers. 

Which would you choose, the army or the court ? In- 
deed, I should best like to have you about my own person. — 
That is the pitch to which I aspire, answered BLarry, as 
soon as I am capable of so high a duty. 

But why have you been such a stranger ? said the king ; 
had we seen you before, I think we should not have forgot 
you. — sire I said Harry, I am but as a bird from the nest, 
and this is the first of my unfledged excursions. — If a bird, 
cried the king, it must be a young eagle. — Not so, sire, 
answered Harry ; I should then better support the bright- 
ness of the sun that is now before me. — I would give one 
of my kingdoms that you were my son I — I am already one 
of the millions of happy sons and daughters who have the 
glory of calling you their royal father. 

So sayings our hero bowed twice, and drew back ; while 
the king looked toward him in silence and wonder. 
I After some talk with his courtiers, his majesty retired. 
And Lord Portland took Harry, and was followed by a 
number of the young gentry, to the ball-room. 

There the queen, at the upper end, was seated under a 
canopy, her maids of honour attending, and two brilliant 
ranges of foreign and British ladies were seated on either 
hand. 

The earl gave a whisper to the master of the ceremonies, 
and he immediately led Harry up to the presence, where 
he had the honour of kissing Queen Mary's fair hand. 

After some whispering chat between her majesty and 
Lord Portland, the ball was ordered to be opened by our 
hero and the lovely young Princess of Hesse. 
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All eyes were fixed upon them with attention still as 
nighty while they moved like Homer's gods^ without seem- 
ing to press the ground ; or like a mist before the breeze 
along the side of some stately hilL 

As soon as the minuet was closed, the princess said softly 
to Harry, in French, The Louvre, sir, if you please. 

This was a dance of the newest fashion, and was calcu« 
lated to shew forth and exhibit a graceful person in all the 
possible elegances of movement and attitude. As soon as 
they had finished, the whole assembly could scarce refrain 
from breaking forth in loud plaudits, as at the public 
theatre ; and a humming of mixed voices and patting feet 
was heard throughout 

When Harry had led the princess to her seat, and left 
her with a bow of the most expressive respect, he happened 
to see Lady Louisa, and, hinting to the lord chamberlain 
his desire to dance with her, his lordship readily indulged 
him. 

When Harry had finished, the lord chamberlain honour- 
ed Sir William Thomhill with Lady Louisa's hand ; 
and, after four or five more minutes, the country dances be- 
gan, in which all the younger part of the company joined, 
except Lord Bottom, who refused to step forth, and sat 
apart ruminating and feeding on his own cogitations. 

The princess and our hero led up the dance, and Louisa 
and Sir William were appointed the next in course, in order 
to do the principal honours to the two young strangers. 

In the intervals of dancing, Lady Louisa took occasion to 
say to Harry — ^You are a great stranger, sir ; but we desire 
you should be so, since we did not treat you with the re- 
spect that your merit should have commanded. — ^That, 
madam, answered Harry, is not wholly the cause of my 
distance ; but there are persons whose loveliness is more 
formidable to me, than a whole regiment of sabred hussars 
with their fierce-looking moustaches. 
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Harry bad no sooner said this than his heart smote him 
with remorse ; for, though Louisa was indeed lovely, and he 
felt for her the propensities and tenderness of a brother, 
yet she was not of tiiat species of beauty that was formed 
to fix his heart; and he secretly reproached himself for 
having attempted to raise the vanity or draw the affections 
of an innocent girl, with no other view than of mating a 
parade of his own talents — ^a measure, he justly adjudged, 
unbecoming a man of a spark of honour or integrity. 

As soon as the dances were ended, and that all had mixed, 
and chatted, and roved about a while, Harry observed Sir 
William coming towards him in a little fluster. What is 
the matter, my friend, says Harry ; pray, what has discom- 
posed you ? — ^Tell me, my dear Harry, that jackanapee in 
the blue and gold, do you know who he ist I protest, had 
it not been for the respect I owe the presence, I would have 
chastised him on the spot The dance was no sooner done 
than he came up with a mosts provoking saildness in his 
look. I wonder, sir, said he, at the insolence of one of 
your rank ; you ought to have had more modesty than to 
suffer yourself to be paired with a lady so far above you. 

O ! cried Harry, taking Sir William very lovingly under 
the arm, pass this matter over, my sweet friend, I beseech 
you. That is young Lord Bottom, the very person, who, I 
am pretty confident, contrived the honour of the pasquinade 
on my back this day. But he is brother to the sweet girl 
with whom you danced. For her sake, for my sake, forgive 
him, I entreat yon ; but, above all, forgive him for the sake 
of his dear &ther, the Earl of Mansfield, one of the noblest 
nobles, and one of the worthiest men that ever stepped on 
English ground. He has been these two years past abroad 
upon an embassy ; and, while he is promoting the interests 
of the public, has left his own household unchaetened and 
unguided. 

Here the converse of the friends was suddenly broken 
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ofil The lord Ghamberlain came, ahd, tapping Hany 6n 
the shoulder, told him thai the queen dedred to ilpeak 
with hiod. 

When h^ had with a lowly reverence advanced to the 
throne^^You are, said the queen, the mojrt accomplished 
(^valier that ever I beheld ; and, had I sufficient joiith 
tod beauty, I would choose you for my knight, to bear my 
fame through the world — ^I would I'athdr, said Harry, that 
your majesty would employ me on some more dangetDua 
enterprise. — How is that ? said the queen.-^Why, answered 
Hany, your majesty's champion could have little or nothing 
to do, as all would willingly acknowledge the justice of his 
cause. 

You are, cried the queen, the loveliest and the sweetest 
fellow I ever knew. My eye has followed you all along^ 
and marked you for my Own, and I must either beg or steal 
you from our good friend your father. I therefore want no 
token to put me in mind of you, but you may want some 
token to keep your friends in your memory. Here are two 
pictures-^ the one is the portrait of our rtiaster and sovereign 
lord, the other is the picture of the woman who sits before 
you, lowly, simple, unadorned ; choose which you please. 

Give me the plain picture, cried Harry, with a kind of 
rapture ; it shall henceforth become my riches and my 
ornament. 

So saying, he bent his knee, and, taking the little por^ 
trait, he pressed it to his lips with the ardotir of an ancient 
lover in romance. Then, putting it into his bosom, he 
gfaoefuUy arose and retired from the presence. 

O the fool ! the egregious fool I muttered soma — ^Nobly, 
moftt nobly done I cried others. 

As Hatry was following the Earl of Portland down-stairs^ 
Lord Bottom came up in the crowds and in a half whisper 
said — You are too great a man to-day, sir^ to acknowledge 
your old acquaintanoe. — But nOt so gtiMt n^ fool^ retorted 
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Harry, as not to be taught my distance with those who, 
like Lord Bottom, have a right to look down upon me. 

After a short but sound sleep, Harry hurried home to 
prepare for the reception of his new friend. He told Mr. 
Fen ton that Sir. William was returned ; how he had been 
obligingly made known to him in the forementioned 
instance of his humanity to a stranger ; and that he had 
promised to be with them that morning. But pray, sir, 
don't tell Homely a word of the coming of his landlord, till 
we place them, as it were by surprise, face to face. 

In about an hour after a chaise and four came rapidly 
to the door ; and Harry instantly sprung and caught his 
friend in his arms before he came to the ground. 

The two friends entered the parlour, caressing and 
caressed, and casting looks of cordial love and delight on 
each other. My father, sir, said Harry, and led Sir Wil- 
liam by the hand to Mr. Fenton, who received him with a 
countenance of that heart-speaking complaisance which 
never fails to attach the soul of the person to whom it is 
directed. — Ah, my Harry ! cried Sir William, I no longer 
wonder at you, I see that you are all that you are by inhe- 
ritance. 

But, sir, continued he, you had like to have lost your son 
last night Their majesties were most unwilling to quit 
their hold of him, and I believe in my soul, would willingly 
have adopted him the heir of their crown,— I should be 
very sorry, Sir William, replied Mr. Fenton, to see a circle 
about his head that would give him an aching heart I am 
sure that is the case with the present royal proprietors. In 
a limited monarchy like ours, the station of the prince is 
looked upon with a malignant eye by the envious, and, at 
the same time, rendered uneasy by the perpetual contests 
between rights and privileges on the one part, and preroga- 
tive on the other. 

Moreover, Sir Willitim, I shall never wish to see one of 
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my child's disposition on the throne of Great BritaiD. I 
should be jealous of such a person in behalf of my couptry. 
No people could be more tenacious of their liberties than 
the Swedes, till Gustavus the son of Eric ascended the 
throne. His manners were so amiable, his virtues so con- 
spicuous, his government so just, and he made so popular 
an use of all his powers, that his subjects thought they 
could never commit enough into his handa But what was 
the consequence ? His successors made his power a pre- 
cedent for their own, without attending to the precedent of 
his administration. 

Thus you see that a prince of qualities, eminently popu- 
lar, might prove of dangerous tendency to a free people, 
forasmuch as he might charm the eyes of their jealousy to 
sleep, and so seduce them from that guard which is ever 
necessary to preclude the encroachments of ambition. 

TBut, Sir William, may we not order your horses up ? 
Ton must not think of going till you take a plain dinner 
with us. — A supper too, sir, most joyfully answered the 
knight I leave London in the morning on a certain 
expedition, and shall not have the pleasure of embracing 
you again for some time. 

Mr. Fenton then addressing the baronet with a smile — 
Our Harry here, Sir William, never saw a court before ; it 
is natural, therefore, to think that he must have been 
greatly amused, and his young heart deceived by the splen- 
dour and parade. But you have seen and observed upon 
many courts of late ; pray, what do you think of the enter- 
tainment they afford ? 

As of the dullest of all dull farces, answered the knight. 
All the courts that I have seen are nearly of the same cast 
(yonceive to yourself, sir, a stage or theatre of comedians 
without auditors or spectators. They are all actors, and all 
act nearly the same part of solemn complaisance and 
nauseous grimace. Each intends to impose, and yet no one 
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18 imposed upon ; where profeflsions are taken to imply the 
yeiy reverse of what they express. 

What do yoa say to this^ Harry ? siud Mr. Fenton.^! 
have very little to say, sir, in favour of the actors ; but the 
actresses, as I take it, afford better entertainment. Here 
Sir William and Mr. Fenton laughed ; and Harrys upon a 
wink, stepped out to bring in Homely, as it were by 
accident 

Sir William, said Mr. Fenton, there is a man come to 
this house who once saved my life at the risk of his own. 
It is a great many years ago, and I have not seen him 
since the action till very lately. I have sent Harry for 
him, that you may learn the particulars^ and advise with 
me what recompense he ought to receive. 

If the recompense is to be proportioned to the value of 
the life he saved, my honoured sir, I should not know 
where to fix the bounds of retribution. And in truth, Mr. 
Fenton, from my knowledge of you this day, I also hold 
myself very highly his debtor. 

At this instant Harry led in Homely by the hand, and 
left him standing directly opposite to the baronet 

Homely gazed with all his eyes, and stood mute through 
astonishment. At length he exclaimed — Bless me! mercy 
upon me — as sure as I hope for heaven — it is — ^I think it 
is — my dear young master I 

Sir William, at the voice, lifted up his eyes to Homely, 
and, remembering his marked man, rose quickly^ and, 
springing forward, embraced him with much familiar 
affection; while Mr. Fenton sat, and his Hany stood 
beside him, both wrapped in their own delicious sensibilities. 

My dear Homely, my old companion and brother 
sportsman ! cried Sir William, how in the world comes this 
about? so joyfully, so unexpectedly, to meet you here I 
How is your wife and pretty babes? I hope you left all 
well at home. 
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Yes, please your bonotrr^ they are all well— wonderfully 
well in this house, I assure you ; for, indeed^ your Homely 
has no other home upon earth. 

What you tell me is quite astonishing, replied the knight ; 
no home for you within the manor or demesne of your 
friend? What misfortunes, what revolutions, could bring 
this wonder to pass ? 

Sit down, said Mr. Feqton ; pray be seated, Mr. Homely, 
and give your lord a succinct but deliberate account of the 
inimitable pair. Sir Freestone and his coadjutor. 

As soon as Homely had told his tale, from the commence- 
ment of his distresses to his arrival at the hovel, he stopped 
short, and said — I have something more to impart ; but I 
hope your honour will pardon me. I am loth to deprive 
your friends of your company ; but then my Peggy and my 
boys will be so transported to see your dear face again, that 
I cannot but beseech you to indulge them, a minute or two, 
with that blessing. 

Sir William rose with a troubled humanity in his 
countenance, and followed to a back apartment, where 
Homely again stopped him short; and, before he would 
take him to his Peggy, he gave him a minute detail of all 
his obligations to what he called this wonderful family. 
But pray, sir, continued he, let them know very little of 
what I have told you ; for nothing puts them to so much 
pain as any kind of acknowledgment& 

After a short visit to Peggy and her children, Sir 
William returned to his friends, with such an inward awe 
and veneration for their characters, as for a while sunk his 
spirits, and solemnized his features. This poor man, sir, 
said he, has been miserably treated; but God has been 
exceedingly gracious to him, in casting the shipwrecked 
wretch on such a happy shore as this. But this makes no 
dischaige of any part of my duty toward him. 

Mark me, Homely, I am now of age, and Lord Lechmore 
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has no further authority in my affairs ; wherefore, before I 
leave this house, I will give you a letter of attorney for the 
whole agency of the manor. — ^Thank your honour, thank 
your honour I cried Homely in a kind of transport ; if I do 
not prove as faithful to you as another, I wiU do you 
justice on myself with the first rope I can lay hold on. 

As for that reprobate Snack, continued the knight, I will 
take care to be up with him. He owes the executors of 
my father six hundred and seventy pounds. I will have 
that matter put directly in suit, and, as soon as it is 
recovered, it shall be laid out on a commission for your son, 
my friend Tom ; as I do not choose yet to ask any favour 
from the ministry. Lastly, that you may no more be 
distressed for rent, I will never accept a penny of it till you 
are decently and competently provided for. 

0, sir! exclaimed Homely, I shall be too rich, quite 
overburdened ; I shall not know where to lay my treasures. 
— ^Not so fast, my good friend, replied Sir William smiling ; 
you have not heard of the drawback that I propose to have 
upon you. Whenever I reside in the country, you are to 
have a hot dish — ay, and a cool hogshead too — ready forme 
and my company. — Agreed, sir, cried Homely, provided I 
may have the liberty, during your absence, to drink your 
honour^s health out of that same hogshead. — A just reserve, 
said Harry laughing. — ^And full as grateful as it is jovial, 
cried Mr. Fenton. — ^Why, gentlemen, rejoined Homely, a 
man of spirit would scorn to accept such benefits without 
making conditions. 

After twelve o'clock at night, and an affectionate and 
tender adieu. Sir William set out by moonlight for London. 

The two following days were employed* in preparing for 
Homelyns departure; and a coach and four, with a chaise, 
were provided for the conveyance of him and his family. 

The night before their parting, Mr. Fenton desired that 
Homely and his wife should be sent to him to his closet. 
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As soon as they entered^ he closed the door. My dear 
friends, said he^ as I may not be up in the morning to take 
a timely leave of you, it might do as well to go through 
that melancholy office to-night. Here, Mrs. Homely, here 
is some little matter apiece toward beginning a fortune for 
your three pretty daughters. Pray, Homely, take care to 
have it disposed of for them upon good securities. Here he 
put three orders upon his banker, for five hundred pounds 
each, into Peggy's hand; then, turning to Homely, and 
taking him straitly in his arms — ^Gk)d be with you and your 
dear Peggy, my Homely, he cried, and give us all a blessed 
meeting where friends ^all part no more ! 

The distressed Homely was past utterance; but disen- 
gaging, and flinging himself at the feet of his patron, while 
Peggy kept on her knees weeping and sobbing beside him ; 
0, he cried, at length, next to my God ! O, next to my 
Lord and my Qod 1 — ^My lord and my master, my master 
and my lord I 

The next morning before sunsise Harry was up, and, going 
to Homel/s apartment, embraced him and his wife. He then 
kissed and caressed all the girls and boys round, and gave 
to each of them a gold medal to keep him in their remem- 
brance; when Homely and his Peggy, with open arms, 
trembling lips, and swelling eyes, began to take their leave. 
God be with you! God be with you I sobbed Homely aloud ; 
never, never till I get to heaven, shall I meet with such 
another dear assembly ! 

Mr. Fenton now judged it time to forward his Harry's 
education, especially with respect to his knowledge of the 
world, of the views, pleasures, manners, bent, employments, 
and characters of mankind. 

For this purpose, he proposed to leave Arabella sole 
regent of his family, and, for a few weeks, to stay with 
Clement and Harry in London, there to shew him what^ 
ever might gratify his curiosity, or merit his inspection. 
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While the coach Waa in waitings and they all stood on 
the hilly the great city beicg extended in ample view 
heneath them, Mr. Fenton ezdaimed — Oh, London 1 
London I thou mausoleum of dead loulsy how pleasant art 
thou to the eye, how beautiful in outward prospect ; but 
within, how full of rottenness and reeking abominationB i 
Thy dealers are all students in the tnydtery of iniquity, of 
fraud and imposition on ignorance and credulity. Thy 
public offices are hourly exercised in exactions imd ettortion. 
Thy courts of judicature are busied in the sale^ the delay, 
or perversion of justice ; they are shut to the injured and 
indigent, but open to the wealthy pleas of the invader and 
oppressor. Thy magistracy is often employed in secretly 
countenancing and abetting the breach of those laws it was 
instituted to maintain. Thy charities subscribed for the 
support of the poor, are lavished by the trustees in 
pampering the rich, where drunkenness swallows till it 
waUows, gluttony stufk till it pants, and unbuttons and 
stu£Gs again. Even the gveat ones of thy court haVe 
audaciously smiled away the gloom and horrors of guilt, 
and refined, as it were, all the grostness thereof, by invert-' 
ing terms and palliating phrases. While the millions 
that crowd and huny through thy streets are Universally 
occupied in striving and struggling to rise by the fall, to 
fe^ten by the leanness^ and to thtite by the ruin 
of their fellows. Thy offences are rank ; they steam and 
cloud the face of heaven. The gulf also is hollow beneath 
that is one day to receive thee. But the measure of thy 
abominations is not yet full; and the number of thy 
righteous hath hitherto exceeded the proportion that was 
found in the first Sodom. 

That evening they Went to th^ opera, where Harxy was 
so captivated by the s^timental meltings And varied 
harmony of the airs, that he requested Hr. Fenton to 
permit him to h^ infttructed on somd instrument Kot by 
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my adyioey my dear, aniwered Mr. Fenton ; I would not 
wish you to attempt any thing in whiqh you may not excel 
Music is a science that requires the application of a man's 
whole life in order to arrive at any eminence. At it is 
enchanting in the hand of a master, it is also discordant and 
gmting in its inferior degrees. Tour labours have been 
employed to much more valuable purposes ; and I would 
not, as they say, give my child's time for a song. Harxy 
instantly acquiesced with the best temper imaginable, as 
the will of his beloved patron was, truly speaking, his own 
will ; and that he only wanted to know it, to be at all 
times, and on all occasions, conformable thereto. 

A few following days were employed in visiting the 
Tower, in surveying the armoury, regalia, &a, in viewing 
the Monument and Exchange ; and lastly, in contemplating 
the solemnity of Westminster Abbey, with the marbled 
effigies and monumental deposits of the renowned in 
death — ^the place, as Mr. Fento^ affectingly observed, to 
which all the living must finally adjourn. 

The next night they w^at to the theatre, to see the feats 
of Signer Yolanti, the celebrated Italian posture-master, 
rope-dancer, and equilibrist. Suph wonders are now so 
common as to be scarce entertaining ; but, at that time, 
they were received with bursts and roars of applause. 

Our hero felt himself attached by the similar excellencies 
of his own activity in another; and, going behind the 
scenes, he accosted Yoknti in French. Signer, said he, I 
have been highly entertained by your performance this 
night, and here are five guineas in return of the pleasure 
you have given me. The foreigner looked at Harry, and 
then at the money, with a kind of astonishment — I thank 
you, noble sir, he cried ; my poor endeavours are seldom so 
liberally rewarded. — Pray, bow long do you stay with us ? 
— In about a fortnight, so please your nobleness, I intend 
to leave London ; but, before I go, I would do something 
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to lea^e a name behind ma A day or two before my 
departure, I will fly from the spire of Saint Clement's 
church, in the sight of all the people ; and this I will do 
gratis, or rather in acknowledgment of the favours I have 
received in this kingdom. — ^But is it possible to execute 
what you propose ? — ^With all ease and safety, sir ; I have 
done nearly as much three times in Germany, and once at 
Madrid. 

Here an arch thought struck Harry, and musing a 
moment — ^Will you permit me, said he, to be the conductor 
of this affair ? Allow me only to appoint the day, and 
draw up your advertisement, and I will make you a present 
of twenty pieces. — Agreed, sir, cried Volanti, and twenty 
thousand thanks to confirm the bargain. — ^Accept these 
five guineas, then, in earnest] of my engagement ; my 
servant here will tell or shew you where I am to.be found. 
That night at supper, Mr. Fenton remarked an unusual 
pleasantry in the muscles of his darling's sweetly sober 
countenauce. — My Harry, I find, said he, does not always 
impart all his secrets to his friends ; he has certainly some 
roguish matter in cogitation. — Mdgicum calles, sir, cried 
Harry; you are a conjurer, that is certain. Why, the 
public, as you know, sir, have put the fool on me from my 
birth ; Homer says, that revenge is sweet as honey to the 
taste ; and so I am meditating in turn how to put the fool 
upon the public. — And how do you contrive it, Harry? 
Only by acting the old proverb. That one fool makes many. 
But pray ask me not about the manner, till I bring the 
business to some bearing. 

The next day being Thursday, they all went in Mr. 
Fenton's coach to Smithfield, where numbers of tents were 
set up, and several drolls and pantomimes, &c., prepared, in 
imitation of the humours of Bartholomew fair, The 
weather was fair and calm, and they let down all the 
glasses, that they might see, without interruption, whatever 
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was to be seen. Their coach stopped just opposite to an 
itinerant stage, where a genius, who comprised within his 
single person the two important functions of a tumbler and 
merry-andrew, by his successive action and oratory, extorted 
plaudits and huzzas from all the spectators. 

Among the rest a countryman, who rode upon a mule, 
sat gaping and grinning by intervals, in all the ecstatic 
rapture that can be ascribed to enthusiasm. While his 
attention was thus riveted, two knavish wags came, and, 
ungirthing his saddle, supported it on either hand till a 
third of the frateraity led his mule away from under him, 
and a fourth came with a three-legged horse, such as 
housewives dry their linen on, and, having jammed it under 
the saddle, they all retreated in peace. 

The populace were so delighted at this humorous act of 
felony, that, instead of interrupting it, it only served to 
redouble their joys and clamours. Harry, too, greatly 
chuckled and laughed at the joke. But, when he saw the 
beast led off, and that the amazed proprietor, on stooping to 
take the bridle, had fallen precipitately to the ground, his 
heart twitched him with a kind of compunction, and throw- 
ing himself out of the coach, he made all the speed that the 
press would admit, and, recovering the mule, brought it 
back to its owner. 

Here, friend, said he, here is your beast again ; take care 
the next time that they do not steal your teeth. — ^Thank 
you, master, said the down ; since you have been so honest 
as to give him to me back, I will never be the one to bring 
you to the assizes or sessions. — I am much obliged to your 
clemency, answered Harry; but pray let me have the 
pleasure of seeing you safe mounted. So saying, he held 
the stirrup, while the booby got up and said — Well, my lad, 
very well ; if we happen to meet at Croydon, we may take 
a pot together. 

In the evening they adjourned from coffee to David's 
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£[arp in Fleet Street, in order to hear H&rmnlety the feoned 
Genoese musician, who performed on the psaltery, the vipl 
d'amor, and some other instniments not known till then 
in England. 

They took Mr. James with them to partake of the enters 
tainment, and were shown to a large room, where each paid 
half a crown at the door. 

The room was divided into a number of boxes, where 
each company sat apart, while they were jointly gratified 
and charmed by the inimitable execution of the musician. 

A flask of burgundy was set before Mr. Fenton and his 
friends, while Mr. Hardy and Mr. Hilton, whp sat in the 
next box, were regaling themselves with a glass of rosa solia 

All was silence and attrition till there was a pause in the 
performanca Then, said Mr. Hardy — Do you know. Jack, 
that the Earl of Albemarle is to have a mask on Monday 
• night ? — I am sorry to hear it, said Mr. Hilton, as I am 
obliged to be out of town. — I may happen to save some- 
thing by that, said Hardy ; you must lend me your domino. 
— Indeed I cannot ; it was torn to fritters in a scuffle, as I 
came out from the last masquerade. — Lend me your mask, 
then. — That, too, was lost at the same time ; but what 
occasion can you have for a mask, Hardy ? Tm sure no one 
will take that for a natural face. — Mine is the &ce of Mars, 
Hilton'; yours that of Adonis, with which no modem Venus 
will ever be smitten, I promise you. I will engage to out- 
rival an army of such jackanapes in an assault on the fisdr.-* 
If impudence may compensate for the want of other artillery, 
I believe you may do wonders. Hardy. — And it does compen- 
sate, my friend. Women, take my word and experience 
for it, love nothing of their own resemblance except in the 
glass. They detest any thing that looks like an ambiguity 
in the sex. While what you are pleased to call impudence, 
Jack, spares their modesty, saves them the appearance of 
an advance on their part, and gives them the pleasure of 
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piqmng themselves on tBeir eictraordinaiy virtue, in case 
they should happen to make a defence. However, since 
jou have complimented me on my assurance, I will put it 
to the test on this occasion, and go to his excellency's ball, 
without any other vizard save this which nature^ in her 
great bounty, hafth bestowed. 

When our company were on the return to their lodgings — 
Harry, said Mr. Fenton, would you not like to go to this 
matequerade t — ^Why, sir, as I have not yet seen one, per* 
haps it might not be amiss to satisfy my curiosity for once 
in my life. — In truth, said Mr. Fenton, I wish they never 
had been introduced into this kingdom, as they are inlets 
to intrigue and give countenance to licentiousness. How- 
ever, for once in your life, as yon say, you shall be gratified, 
my Hattj. — £e pleased to tell me, sir, axe tbey very enter- 
taining ? — They would be extremely diverting, my dear, if 
people acted up to the characters that they pretend to 
represent But, on the contrary, they have sailors who 
don't know a point in the compass, or the name of a rope 
in the ship ; shepherds and shepherdesses who never eloped 
from the Cockney dialect of the city ; Indian queens who 
can say nothing as to their subjects or their sovereignty ; 
gods and goddesses totally ignorant of their own history in 
the mythology; and Italian cardinals, who will swear you 
in the phrase of a Yorkshire fox-hunter. 

But what shall we do for tickets, Harry ? I don't care 
to apply to my friends, for fear of discovering that we are 
in town. O sir ! said Mr. James, I am acquainted with his 
excellency's major-domo, and can procure you as many 
tickets' as you pleasa 

Mr. Fenton assumed to himself, for the present, the 
appointment of Harry's character and dress. — As the plain-* 
ness of your garb has hitherto, said he, been a mask and 
disguise to your internal ornaments, the brilliancy of your 

VOL. IL I 
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dress shall now, on the other hand, disguise and conceal the 
simplicity of your manners. 

About two hours before the opening of the ball, Harry 
wrapped himself in a black domino, and stepped into a 
hackney coach with Mr. James, who had promised to intro- 
duce him to his friend, in order for him to reconnoitre the 
several scenes of operation before the action began. 

The major-domo received Harry with the utmost com- 
placence, for he held his mask in his hand, and the 
loveliness of his aspect shone with peculiar lustre through 
the blackness of his attire. 

After surveying several apartments, they passed through 
the long room, and entered by an arched gateway into a kind 
of saloon, at the upper end of which was a pedestal of about 
five feet in height, whereon a celebrated statue of the 
Hercules Farnese had formerly stood. 

Harry eyed it attentively, and, conceiving a sudden frolic, 
he instantly cast away his cloak, clapped on his mask and 
winged helmet, grasped his caduceus with his right hand, 
and, laying his left on the top of the pedestal, sprung lightly 
up, and threw himself into that attitude to which the 
statuaries have formed their Mercury when just preparing 
for flight 

His headpiece was of thinly-plated but polished gold, 
buckled together at the joining by four burning carbuncles. 
His silk jacket exceeded the tint of an Egyptian sky. It 
was braced close to his body with emerald clasps, that 
showed the fitness of his proportion to inimitable advantage ; 
and over the whole, in celestial confusion, were sown stara 
of different magnitudes, all powdered with diamonds. 

The moment that Harry cast himself into his posture, 
the major-domo started back seven or eight paces, and,, 
raising his hands» with staring eyes and a mouth of open 
amazement, at length he exclaimed — Stay a little, my dear 
sweet master ! do now ; do but stay just as you ^re for a 
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tninute, and you will oblige me past expression : I will be 
your own for ever. 

So saying, he turned off, and running to an adjacent 
apartment, where their majesties, with the Princess of Den- 
mark, the Princess of Hesse, and the chief of the court, 
were gathered, he told his master aloud that he had the 
greatest curiosity to show him that human eye ever beheld. 

All rose with precipitation and crowded after the earl 
and the royal pair, as close as decency would admit, till 
they came to the saloon, and beheld, with astonishment, the 
person, shape, attitude, and attire, of our hera 

Some doubted, but most believed, that he was a real 
statue, placed there by his excellency on purpose for a 
surprise. Mr. Fielding, who was the acknowledged con- 
noisseur of the age, and was, in fact, what the people of 
taste call an elegans formarum spectator, exclaimed with 
some vehemency — Never, never did I behold such beauty 
of symmetry, such roundings of angles ; where, where my 
lord, could you get this inestimable acquisition ? Others 
cried — ^Phidias, Phidias never executed the like; all the 
works of Praxiteles were nothing to it I 

The earl, however, was well apprised of the deception, 
and knew that our Mercury was no part of bis property. 
Son of Maia, said he aloud, what tidings from heaven ? — A 
message, answered Harry, from my &ther, Jupiter, to their 
majesties. — And, pray, what may your errand intend \ — 
Matters of highest importance ; that they are the favourite 
representatives of my father upon earth ; and that, while 
their majesties continue the monarchs of a free and willing 
people, they are greater than if they were regents of an 
universe of slaves. All buzzed their applause and admira-> 
tion. — It must be he, whispered the king. — It can be no 
other, cried the queen. — Albemarle, whispered his majesty, 
.we have marked this youth for our own ; keep your eye 
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upon him,, and do your best endeavoura to engage and bind 
him to us. 

In the mean time, Harry, on deliveriag his celestial 
message, flew like a feather from his post, and, casting his 
cloak about him, yanished into an adjoining closet. 

The company now began to gather fast, and Hany, 
stealing from his retreat, kept his cloud about his sky, and 
mingled in the crowd. Mr. Clement had accompanied Mr. 
Fenton in dominoes. They soon discoTcred Harry, and 
were highly diverted by the account which he gave them 
of his metamorphosis into a statue. 

While the assembly was dividing into pairs and chatty 
parties, a phenomenon entered that drew all their attention. 
The Honourable Major Gromley, the lustiest and &ttest 
young man in the kingdom, advanced without a mask, in 
petticoats, a slobbering bib and apron. He carried a large 
round of bread and butter in one hand, while Lady Betsy 
Minit, an elderly miss of about three feet high, held his 
leading-strings with her left hand, and in her right bran- 
dished a birch rod of lengthened authority. His governante 
pressed him forward', and seemed to threaten chastisement 
for his delay; while the jolly, broad, foolish, humorous, 
half-laughing, half-crying, baby-face of the major, extorted 
peals of laughter from all who were present. And this is 
sufficient to convince us, that the performers of the ancient 
drama could not possibly in masks excite the passions of 
nature. Ko excellence of voice or gesture, of action or 
emphasis, could compensate for the exclusion of the imme* 
diate interpreters of the soul, the living speech of the eye, 
and varied expression of the countenance. 

After the major had leisurely traversed the full length of 
the room, and inimitably executed the whole of his part, he 
retired to undress and assume a new appearance. 

Meanwhile, two females entered in very unusual habits. 
The first was dressed in a choice collection of old English 
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and Scotch ballads, from Chevy-Cbace and the fragment of 
Hardi-Canute, down to Barbara Allan luid the Babes in 
the Wood. The other was all hung from top to bottom 
with looking-glasses. 

Immediately the crowd gathered about them. All who 
were fond of their own history, preferable to that of others, 
paid their homage, in a circling throng, to the queen of the 
looking-glasses; while the few who preferred instruction, 
were intent in perusing the fair covered with knowledge. 
But the lady of the' mirrors did not long retain her votaries ; 
her glasses were all emblems of her own disposition — they 
Were the glasses of scandal and calumny, and represented the 
human species in the most distorted view; some lengliiened 
and some widened their objects beyond measure, while 
others wholly inverted and turned them topsy-turvy. All 
slunk away in disgust from such prospects of their own 
persons, and the reflecting lady was justly left to glitter 
apart from society. 

The next who entered was a Qoliath, all sheathed in 
ccmiplete steel. He advanced with slow and majestic steps 
to the sideboard, and, asking for a flask of champagne, 
turned it down without taking it once from his head. He 
then demanded another, and another, and so on, till the 
provedore, who had looked and longed in vain to see him 
drop, ran panic-struck to his master, and in a. half whisper, 
said — My lord, your cellars will scarcely suffice to quench 
the thirst of one man here; he has already turned down 
fifteen flasks of champagne, and still is unsat^ed, and calls 
for more. — ^Then give him fifteen hogsheads, replied the 
earl, laughing ; and, if that will not answer, send out for 
moFe« 

In the mean time, the mailed champion had withdrawn 
from the sideboard, and, with a laige drinking-glass in his 
hand, advanced till he got into the midst of the assembly. 
He then turned a little instrument that was fixed in a 
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certain part of his double-cased armour^ and filling the glass 
to the briniy he unclasped the lower part of his beaver, and 
accosting a Peruvian princess who stood just opposite-— 
Permit me the honour, madam, says he, of drinking your 
highness's health ; so saying, the liquor was out of sight in 
a twinkling. Will your royal highness, continued he, 
be pleased to try how you relish our European wines ? — I 
am obliged to you, sir, said she, I am actually athirst ; then, 
raising her mask below, she pledged him to the bottom. 
Her companion, a shining Arcadian, advanced and requested 
the same favour. Then another, and another lady, and 
several others in succession, all of whom he graciously 
gratified till he was nearly exhausted. Some of the men 
then pressed to him, and entreated for a glass. — No, no, 
gentlemen, said he, go and be served elsewhere ; I am a 
merchant for ladies alone; I import no liquors for vile 
male animals. 

. Our former acquaintance, Mr. Hardy, had adventured, 
accordiog to promise, without a mask. After looking about 
a while for some object of his gallantly, he fixed upon a 
lady of a very elegant shape and sprightly appearance. 

When they had bandied between them some occasional 
chat, of more smartness than humour, and more wit than 
meaning, he called for a favourite air, and led the fair one 
a minuet, in which they both performed dssez bien. 

He now began to grow more warm in his addresses. If your 
face, madam, said he, should happen to be answerable to 
the enchantments of your form, and the siren in your voice, 
I beseech you to keep that mask on for ever ; the safety of 
mankind is interested in my request — But suppose, said 
she, that my face should happen to prove an antidote to the 
danger of my other charms ? — Then, madam, let me see it 
by all means ; and make haste, I pray you, before I am past 
remedy. — I see, said she, tittering, I see that you are 
already more than half a dying man ; poor wretch, I pity 
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you, and have taken it into my head to day you outright, 
in order to put you out of pain I 

So saying, she drew her mask on one side, and showed 
him indeed a very lovely countenance. But while his flood 
of complimentary eloquence was just upon breaking forth — 
Hush sir I cried the lady, I will not hear a syllable till you 
first return the compliment that I have paid you, and let 
me see what you have got under that vizard of yours. Here 
Hardy, in spite of impudence, stood mute with astonish- 
ment. The lady burst into a laugh — the joke was caught 
and spread like wildfire — the laugh grew universal — all eyes 
were on poor Hardy, and a hundred tongues cried at once 
— ^Your mask, sir, your mask, sir ! — take oflf your mask for 
the lady ! This was something more than human assurance 
could stand. Hardy retired with precipitate confusion, and 
justly suffered for the presumption of his boasted facility of 
conquests over the fair. 

Our hero had hitherto kept himself concealed, being 
secretly ashamed of the lustre of his apparel ; but, at Mr. 
Fenton's desire, he laid his cloak aside, and instantly all the 
eyes of the assembly were upon him. In order to avoid 
their gaze he advanced into the throng, where a parcel of 
circling females asked him a number of insignificant ques- 
tions, to which he returned in kind answers pretty nearly 
as insignificant. 

At length a Diana approached, whose diamond crescent 
was of the value of a princely ransom. She took him care- 
lessly by the hand and said — Come, brother Mercury, let 
us give these mortals a sample of what we celestials can 
perform. — Lead where you please, madam, said Harry, I 
cannot miss my way while I tread in the light of so fair a 
moon. 

The lady called to the orchestra for a saraband, and all 
made ample room, attentive to the motions of the shining 
pair. . 
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The dance began, and the spectaton in a manner sup- 
pressed their breathing for fear of giving or receiving the 
smallest interruption. The performers stepped music, their 
action was grace, and they seemed with difficulty retained 
to the floor over which they moved. They ended, and the 
assembly was still mute with astonishment, till they Inroke 
out into a general murmur of praise. 

Mr. Mercury, said Diana, the story of Aigus tells us that 
you were formerly accustomed to set folk to sleep ; but, for 
the present, you have opened all eyes to observation. — Ah, 
madam 1 answered Harry, could I have guessed at the moon 
that was to shine this night, I should have assumed a very 
diflferent character. — What character, I pray you ? — ^That of 
Endymion, madam. — I wish, she whispered, that you were 
a prince, or that I were a peasant ; and so saying, she turned 
irom him and mixed in the crowd. 

Harry was next addressed by a shepherdess, and again by 
a nun. But he declined as honourably as he could to tend 
the flock of the one, or to be the cause of any breach of 
vows in the other, observing to her that she had already 
taken the veil. The boy is a Fool I said she ; — ^I know it^ 
said Harry. 

A gipsy then accosted, and taking him by the hand — 
Will you be pleased, sir, to be told your fortune ? said she. 
— By no means, my sweet-voiced Cassandra, answered 
Harry ; I would avoid, above all things, prying into futurity, 
t— Knowledge, sir, is surely desirable, and, above all, fore- 
knowledge. — Not so, said Harry, foreknowledge of evil 
would but double the misery ; and foreknowledge of good 
would deprive, me of hope by certainty; and hope is a 
blessing perhaps preferable to possession. — Tell me, sir, and 
tell me truly, did you ever yet see the girl that you .could 
like ? — Yes, madam, two or three, for whom I have con- 
ceived a very tender friendship, but no one yet for whom I 
have conceived a passion Ah, then, Mr. Mercury! said the 
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gentle prophetess, I have only to desire the last cast of your 
office ; when I am dead, be so grateful as to waft my friendly 
spirit to the shades of Elysium, there to join Dido and 
other unfortunate lovers. 

So saying, she turned and retired with a sigh that entered 
and si^nk into the heart of our hero. 

The company now began to depart, when the Earl of 
Albemarle, coming up to Harry, took him a little apart, and 
throwing his arm over his shoulder, pressed him to him and 
said — My dear fellow, you have done rae singular honour 
this night ; pray, double the favour to me by letting me see 
you again speedily, and as often as you can. For the 
present, you must not go till their majesties have spoken 
with yoa — Not to night, so please your excellency, answered 
Harry ; at all other times I shall be ready to attend and 
serve their majesties without any mask. 

The next morning Mr. Fenton was much surprised by a 
visit from the great man. During breakfast the earl pressed 
eagerly for Harry's attendance at court, and promised every 
advantage and honour that the crown could bestow. You 
must pardon me, my lord, said Mr. Fenton ; I am willing to 
advance to you two hundred thousand pounds more towards 
his majesty's present expedition against the French, whom 
I look upon to be our natural and salutary enemies. They 
are as Carthage was to Rome ; they hold us in exercise, and 
keep a quarrelsome people from falling out among them- 
selvea Indeed, my lord, I am desirous of gratifying my 
royal master with any thing except the sacrifice of my child. 
I cannot part with him till his education is completed ; and 
then, if he answers my expectations, I doubt I may be 
more unwilling to part with him than ever. 

In the afternoon our company went again to the Tower, 
to see as well as to hear the recent story of the great lion 
and the little dog. 

They fo\md the place thronged, and all were obliged to 
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pay treble prices, on account of the unprecedented novelty 
of the show, so that the keeper in a short space acquired a 
little fortune. 

The great cage in the front was occupied by a beast who, 
by way of pre-eminence, was called *the king's lion ; and, 
while he traversed the limits of his straitened dominions, be 
was attended by a small and very beautiful black spaniel, 
who frisked and gamboled about him, and at times would 
pretend to snarl and bite at him ; and again the noble 
animal, with an air of fond complacence, would hold down 
his head, while the little creature licked his formidable 
chops. Their history, as the keeper related, was this : — 

It was customary for all who were unable or unwilling 
to pay their sixpence, to bring a dog or cat as an oblation 
to the beast in lieu of money to the keeper. Among others, 
a fellow had caught up this pretty black spaniel in the 
streets, and he was accordingly thrown into the cage of the 
great lion. Immediately the little animal trembled and 
shivered, and crouched and threw itself on its back, and put 
forth its tongue, and held up its paws, in supplicatoiy atti- 
tudes, as an acknowledgment of superior power, and praying 
for mercy. In the mean time, the lordly brute, instead of 
devouring it, beheld it with an eye of philosophic inspection. 
He turned it over with one paw, and then turned it with 
the other ; and smelled to it, and seemed desirous of court- 
ing a further acquaintance. 

The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large mess of his 
own family-dinner ; but the lion kept aloof, and refused to 
eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and inviting him as it were 
to be his taster. At length, the little animal's fears being 
something abated,, and his appetite quickened by the smell 
of the victuals, he approached slowly, and, with trembling, 
ventured to eat The lion then advanced gently and began 
to partake, and they finished their meal very lovingly to* 
gether. ^ 
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From this day the strictest friendship commenoed be* 
tween them — a friendship consisting of all possible affection 
and tenderness on the part of the lion, and of the utmost 
confidence and boldness on the part of the dog ; insomuch 
that he would lay himself down to sleep within the fangs 
and under the jaws of his terrible patron. 

A gentleman who had lost the spaniel, and had advertis* 
ed a reward of two guineas to the finder, at length heard of 
the adventure^ and went to reclaim his dog. You see, sir, 
said the keeper, it would be a great pity to part such loving 
friends. However, if you insist upon your property, you 
must even be pleased to take him yourself ; it is a task that 
I would not engage in for five hundred guineas. The gen- 
tleman rose into great wrath, but finally chose to acquiesce 
rather than have a personal dispute with the lion. 

As Mr. Fenton had a curiosity to see the two friends eat 
together, he sent for twenty pounds of beef, which was ac* 
cordingly cut in pieces, and given into the cage; when 
immediately the little brute, whose appetite happened to 
be eager at the time, was desirous of making a monopoly of 
the whole, and putting his paws upon the meat, and 
grumbling and barking, he audaciously flew in the face of 
the lion. But the generous creature, instead of being offend- 
ed by his impotent companion, started back, and seemed 
terrified at the fury of his attack ; neither attempted to eat 
a bit till his favourite had tacitly given permission. 

When they were both gorged, the lion stretched and 
turned himself, and lay down in an evident posture for re- 
pose, but this his sportive companion would not admit. 
He frisked and gamboled about him,] barked at him, 
would now scrape and tear at his head with his claws, and 
again seize him by the ear, and bite and pull away ; while 
the noble beast appeared affected by no other sentiment 
save that of pleasure and complacence. 
^. But let us proceed to the tragic catastrophe of this extra- 
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ordinaiy story, still known to many, as delivered doom by 
tradition from father to son. 

In about twelve months the spaniel sickened and died^ 
and left bis loving patron the most desolate of creatures. 
For a time, the lion did not appear to conceive otherwise 
than that his favourite was asleep. He would continue to 
smell to him, and then would stir him with bis nose, and 
turn him over with his paw ; but, finding that all his efforts 
to awake him were vain, he would traverse bis cage from 
end to end at a swift and uneasy pace, then stop and look 
down upon him with a fixed and drooping regard; and 
again lift his head on high, and open his horrible throat, 
and prolong a roar as of distant thunder, for several minutes 
together. 

They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcase from 
him ; he watched it perpetually, and would suffer nothing 
to touch it. The keeper then endeavoured to tempt him 
with variety of victuals, but he turned from all that was 
offered with loathing. They then put several living dogs 
into his cage, and these he instantly tore piecemeal, but 
left their members on the floor. His passion being thus 
inflamed, he would dart his fangs into the boards, and 
pluck away large splinters, and again grapple at the bars of 
his cage, and seem enraged at his restraint from tearing the 
world to pieces. 

Again, as quite spent, he would streteh himself by the 
remains of his beloved associate, and gather him in with his 
paws, and put him to his bosom ; and then utter under 
roars of such terrible melancholy as seemed to threaten all 
around, for the loss of his little playfellow, the only friend, 
the only companion, that he had upon earth. 

For five days he thus languished, and gradually declined, 
without taking any sustenance, or admitting any comfort ; 
till one morning, he was found dead, with his head lovingly 
reclined on the carcase of his litUe friend. They were both 
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interred together, and their grave plentifully watered by 
the tears of the keeper, and his loudly lamenting family. — 
But to return. 

When our company were on their way from the Tower to 
their lodgings-^Sir, said Harry, what we have just seen re- 
minds me of the opinion of my friend Peter Patience, tha6 
one who is fearless cannot be provoked. You saw how that 
little, teasing, petulant wretch had the insolence to fly in the 
iace of his benefactor, without offending or exciting in him 
any kind of resentment. — ^True, Harry, for the lion was 
sensible that his testy companion was little and impotent, 
and depended.npon him, and had confidence in his clemency, 
and therefore he loved him with all his faults. Anger, how- 
ever, in ' some cases, is not only allowable, but becomes a 
duty. The scripture says — " Be angry, but sin not" We 
ought to feel and fear for others; and lust, violence, and 
oppression of every sort, will excite the indignation of a 
generous and benevolent person, though he may not fear 
for himsel£ 

After supper, Harry appeared to ruminate, and said — 
How comes it, sir, that creatures not endued with reason or 
conscience, shall yet, in the . affections that are peculiarly 
called humane, exceed even most of the human species ? 
You have seen that it was the case between the lion and 
little dog. 

It was the opinion, my Harry, of an andent philosopher, 
that Qod was the soul and spirit of brutes ; and this he 
judged from observing that what we call instinct was incom- 
parably wiser, more sagacious, and more accomplishing for 
attaining its ends, throughout its sphere of action, than the 
most perfect human reason. Now had this philosopher, 
instead of saying that God was the soul of brutes, barely 
alleged that he ruled and dictated within them, he would 
not have gone a tittle wide of the truth. 

God, indeed, is himself the beauty and the benefit of all 
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his works. As they cannot exist but in him and hy him, 
so his impression is upon them, and his impregnation is 
through them. 

Though the elements, and all that we know of nature 
and creature, have a mixture of natural and physical evil, 
God is, however, throughout, an internal, though often a 
hidden principle of good, and never wholly departs from 
his right of dominion and operation in his creatures ; but 
is, and is alone, the beauty and beneficence, the whole glory 
and graciousness that can possibly be in them. 

As the apostle says, '' The invisible things of Qod are 
made manifest by the things that are seen/' He is the 
secret and central light that kindles up the sun, his dazzling 
representative ; and he lives, enlightens^ and comforts in 
the diffusion of his beama 

His spirit inspires and actuates the air, and is in it a 
breath of life to all his creatures. He blooms in the blossom, 
and unfolds in the rosa He is fragance in flowers, and 
flavour in fruita He holds infinitude in the hollow of his 
hand, and opens his world of wonders in the minims of 
nature. He is the virtue of every heart that is softened by 
a sense of pity or touch of benevolence. He coos in the 
turtle and bleats in the lamb ; and, through the paps of the 
stern bear and implacable tigress, he yields forth the milk 
of loving-kindness to their little ones. Even, my Harry, 
when we hear the delicious enchantment of music, it is but 
an external sketch and faint echo of those sentimental and 
rapturous tunings that rise up, throughout the immensity 
of our God, from eternity to eternity. 

Thus all things are secretly pregnant with their God« 
And the lover of sinners, the universal Redeemer, is a 
principle of good within them, that contends with the 
malignity of (heir lapsed state. And thus, as the apostle 
speaks — ''All nature is in travail, and groaneth'' to be 
delivered from the evil ; till the breath of the love of God 
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sball kindle upon the final fire, out of which the new 
heavens and new earth shall come forth, as gold seven 
times refined, to shine for ever and ever ! 

Harry, agreeable to his covenant with Signer Volanti, 
had penned the following advertisement, and inserted it in 
all the public papers, to wit : — " On Saturday next, between 
the hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon, the celebrated 
Dominico Jachimo Tonino Yolanti will take his flight 
from the spire of Clement's steeple, and alight at the 
distance of two bows shot, on the Strand ; and this he will 
perform before the eyes of all people." 

On the impatiently-expected morning, Harry took Mr. 
Clement with him in a hackney chaise, and found an 
innumerable concourse, as well of the gentry in their 
carriages as of the populace on foot. London had poured 
forth its numbers to behold this astonishing flight The 
windows were all eyes on every side, and the house-tops 
were hung with clusters of people as of bees. 

After Harry had surveyed the crowd with inward titilla* 
tion, he whispered to Clement^ and said — You shall see 
now what a sudden discomfiture I will make of this huge 
army. 

He then put forth his head and said to all around — ^Do 
not ye perceive, my friends, what fools we are all made ? do 
not ye remember that this is the first of April ? 

He had scarce spoken the words, when they spread from 
man to man, and soon were muttered throughout the 
assembly. And then louder, and more lend, the first of 
April I the first of April / was repeated all about. 

The company now began to be in motion. All heads 
were instantly withdrawn from the late thronged windows, 
and the house-tops began to be cleared with a shameful 
paution. 

. Immediately was heard the rolling of many wheels, and 
the lashing of many whips, while every coachman pressed 
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through the crowd, impatient to deliyer his honourable 
freight from public shame. But the public now began to 
relish a joke that was so much against their betters ; and in 
peals of laughter, and nnited shouts of triumph, they echoed 
and re-echoed after them, April Jbols! April fools! 

Among others Lord Bottom had come with his friend 
Bakely, in an elevated phaeton, of which his Lordship was 
charioteer. As they happened to brush close by Harry's 
carriage, swearing and puffing, and lashing and cursing at 
the crowd, Harry cried to his old enemy — You need not be 
in so violent a hurry, my lord ; perhaps you are not so great 
a Fool as you imagine I 

The fools of fashion were scarce withdrawn, when a long 
and strong rope was let down from the top of the steeple, 
to which it was fastened at the upper end« A man then, 
laying hold on it below, dragged it along through the crowd, 
and braced it, at a great distance, to an iron ring that 
was stapled into a post, purposely sunk on a level 
with the pavement. They then brought a large and well 
stuffed feather-bed, and fixed it under the cord where it 
joined the ring. 

In the mean time Yolanti appeared on the top of the 
steeple, and bending cautiously forward, and getting the 
cord within an iron groove that was braced to his bosom, 
he pushed himself onward, and with a kindling rapidity 
flew over the heads of the shouting multitude, poising 
himself with expanded legs and arms as he passed, till he 
was landed without damage on his yielding receiver. And 
in the very next papers Harry published the following 
advertisement, to wit : — 

"Before the first of April next, Signer Dominico Jachimo 
Tonino Volanti, by the help of canvass wings contrived for 
the purpose, purposes to fly over-sea froni Dover to Calais, 
and invites all his London friends to come and see him set 
out" 
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Harry had now* seen whatever London could exhibit of 
elegant, curious, or pleasing -, and Mr. Fenton judged it 
time to hold up to him the melancholy reverse of this 
picture — to shew him the hoitse of mourning, the end of 
oil m^n-^to shew him the dreary shades and frightful 
passages of mortality, which humanity shudders to think of, 
but through which human nature of necessity must go. 

For this purpose he took him to the Oenebax HoSPlTiXy 
where death opened all his gates, and shewed himself in all 
his forms. But the great poet, on this occasion, has antici- 
pated 1^ description :-— 

Immediatelt a place 
Before his eyes appeared— sad, noisome, daric 
A laxar-hotne it seem'd, wherein were laid 
Nambers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ffhastlj spasm, of racking torture, qnalnte 
Of neart-sick agony ~all fev^ns kinds, 
Conyolsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and nicer ; cholio pangs. 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moonstruck madness ; pining atrophy. 
Dropsies, and asthmas, and loint-^racking rnenmsk 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groan— Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from coneh to coQoh, 
And oyer them triumphant Death his, dart 
Shook, but dela/d to strike, though oft invoked 
With TOWS as their chief good. 

MiLTOK. 

While Mr. Fenton led his pupil through groaning 
galleries, and the chambers of death and disease, Harry let 
down the leaf of his hat, and drew it over his eyes to con- 
ceal his emotions. All that day he was silent, and his 
countenance downcast ; and at night he hastened to bed, 
where he wept a large tribute to the mournfully inevitable 
condition of man's miserable state upon earth. 

The next day Mr. Fenton took him to the Bethlehem 
Hospital for idiots and lunatics. But when Harry beheld 
and contemplated objects so shocking to thought, so terrible 
to sight — when he had contemplated, I say, the ruin above 
all ruins, human intelligence and human reason so fearfully 
overthrown ; where the ideas of the soul, though distorted 

VOL. IL K 
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and misplaced, are quick and all alive to horror and agony; 
be grew sick and turned pale, and suddenly catching his 
uncle by the arm— Come, sir, let us go, said he, I can stand 
this no longer. 

When they bad reached home, and that Harry was more 
composed : — Are all the miseries, sir, said he, that we have 
witnessed these two days, the consequences of sin ? — ^Even 
so, indeed, my Harry; all these, and thousands more, 
equally pitiable and disgusting, are the natural progeny of 
that wo-begetting parent Nor are those miseries confined 
to hospitals alone ; every house, nay every bosom, is a 
certain though secret lazar-house, where the sick couch is 
preparing, with all the dismal apparatus^ for tears and 
lamentations, for agonies and death. 

Since that is the case, sir, who would laugh any more t 
Is it not like feasting in the midst of famine, and dancing 
amidst the tombs ? 

All things in their season, my dear, provided that those 
who laugh be as though they laughed not, remembering 
that they must weep ; and provided that those who weep 
be as though they wept not, having joy in their knowledge 
that the fashion of this world quickly passeth away. 

On the following day, Mr. Fen ton returned to Hampstead, 
leaving Harry and Mr. Clement ability to indulge the 
benevolence of their hearts. 

One evening, as our companions were drinking tea in 
the Temple Exchange Cofiee-house, a man, advanced in 
years but of a very respectable appearance, got up. and 
addressed the assembly : — 

(jrentlemen, said he, among the several hospitals and 
other charitable foundations that have done honour to the 
humanity of the inhabitants of this city, there is one still 
wanting which, as I conceive above all others, would give 
distinction to the beneficence of its founders ; it is a house 
for repenting prostitutes, an asylum for unhappy wretches 
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who have no other home — ^to whom all doors are shut^ to 
whom no haven is open, no habitation or hole for rest upon 
the face of the earth. 

Most of them have been seduced from native innocence 
and modesty by the arts of cruel men. Many have been 
deceived under promise and vows of marriage ; some under 
the appearance of the actual ceremony, and afterwards 
abandoned or turned forth to infamy by their barbarous and 
base undoers. Shall no place, then, be left for repeutance, 
even to those who do repent ? Forbid it, charity ; forbid 
it, manhood ! Man is born the natural protector of the 
weakness of woman ; and, if he has not been able to guard 
her innocence from invasion, he ought at least to provide a 
reception for her return to virtue. 

I have the plan of this charitable foundation in my 
pocket ; and if any of you gentlemen approve my proposal, 
and are willing to subscribe, or to solicit your friends to so 
beneficent a purpose, I request your company to the tavern 
over the way. 

Here the speaker walked toward the door, and was 
followed by Harry and Clement^ and thirteen or fourteen 
more of the assembly. 

When the company was seated round a large table, the 
gentleman produced his plan, with a summary of the rules 
and institutes for the conduct of the house, which he pro- 
posed to call the Magdalene House: a plan which hath 
since been espoused and happily executed by others, without 
ascribing any of the merit to the first projector. 

As all present applauded the manner of the scheme, and 
intention of the charity, each of them subscribed from a 
hundred to twenty pounds, till it came to Harry's turn, who 
subscribed a thousand pounds in Mn Fenton's name. 

I suppose, sir, said one of the company, that your largest 
contributions will arise from the ladies, as the whole is 
intended for the benefit of the sex. — I shall not, answered 
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the gentleman^ ^^PP^J ^Q ft single lady on this occasioo.. Not 
one of them will dare to contribute a penny, lest it should 
be thought that they partly allow in themselves the yices 
that they can pardon or patronize in others.. It is this that 
makes the case of the wretches whom we are about to 
befriend, deplorable beyond measure. Tbey are first 
betrayed by our sex, and then driven out to irretrievable 
in£uny and misery by their own. For women to women 
are as turkeys to turkeys ; do but cast a little dirt upon the 
head of any one of tbem^ and the rest of the flock combine 
in an instant to pick out her eyes, and to tear her to pieces. 

Mr. Mole, a learned philosopher, and a man of principal 
figure in the present company, then addressed the pro^ 
jector, and said — If you will admit me, sir, into partnership 
in the conduct of your scheme, I will engage to levy contri- 
butions to the amount of some thousands over and above 
the hundred I have already subscribed.-^You are heartily 
welcome, sir, replied the gentleman, either to join or take 
the conduct of the whole upon yourself ; provided the good 
is done, I care not by what mean& All my ends wiU be 
answered ; I wish to be nameless. — That is not fair, neither, 
said another of the company ; you, Mr. Goodville, had the 
trouble of contriving this business, and you ought at least 
to have the honour, if not the conduct, of your own plan. 

Mr. Goodville ! Mr. Goodville ! exclaimed Clement in a 
surprise, eagerly staring at him, and recollecting, as from a 
dream, the altered features of his quondam friend and 
benefactor. Pray, sir, do you remember any thing of ond 
Clement, a worthless young fellow, whom once in your 
goodness you condescended to patronize ? Clement ! 
Clement ! cried Mr. Goodville, getting up and hastening to 
him, and catching him in his arms* My dear, my dea^ 
Clement, my man of merit and misfortunes, how rejoiced 
am I to find you ! God be praised, God be praised ; it is at 
length in my power to do something material for you ! But 
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come with tne to another room, I have something to say to 
you; we will leave these gentlemen the whQe to think 
farth^ of the plan that lies before them. 

When Mr. Goodviile and Clement had withdmwn — ^Mr. 
Mole, said one of the company, you are concerned in a 
number of these public benefactions. — ^Yes, gentlemen, 
answered Mole, I believe there in no charitable institution 
of any note in London in which I am not a trustee, and to 
which I am not a eontributon For, though I do not set 
up for sanctification by faith, yet I think I may pretend to 
some justification by charity. Let the vulgar herd pay 
their priesthood for cheating them out of their senses — I give 
nothing to the fat impostors, or their lucrative fable ; my 
substance is little enough for myself and the poor. — Why, 
pray, sir, said Harry, are you not a Christian ? — No, indeed, 
master, answered Mole, nor any man who has sense enough 
to think for himself. — Be pleased then, cried Harry, to hand 
me that paper a moment ; here, sir, I dash my name and 
contribution from the list of the subscribers. He who denies 
fflary to God in the highest^ can never have peace or good- 
will toward m*n ; and so, sir, you shall never be the almoner 
of a penny of my money. 

You talk as you look, my dear, cried Mole ; like one just 
eloped from the nursery, where you were affrighted by tales 
of ghosts and hobgoblins. I acknowledge, gentlemen, the 
benefit and beauty of morality in its fullest eitent ; and had 
Jesus, the Christian prophet, confined himself to his system 
of moral precepts, I think he would justly have been esteemed 
the greatest philosopher and legislator that ever breathed ; 
but when he, or rather his disciples in his name, in order to 
enhance the authority of their mission, pretended to divinity 
in their master, the low-bred and ignorant wretches pulled 
together against the grain, and compounded such a stratige 
medley of fighting inconsistencies, and self-evident absur- 
dities, as are wholly eversive of every principle of right 
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reason and oommon-sense. They taugbt that God was made 
a man — that, in order to expiate the sins of the world, the 
iDnocent was appointed to suffer for the guilty — ^that the 
sins of all offenders were to be imputed to one who had 
never offended, and that the righteousness of him who had 
never offended was to be imputed to criminals of the 
deef^est dye — that the Creator submitted himself to the 
malignity of his creatures, and that God himself died a 
shameful death on the cross. And this, gentlemen, makes 
such a heap of ridiculous incoherences — ^sucb contradictions 
in sense and terms — ^as exceeds even the worship of apes and 
serpents, leeks and onions, and the other garbage of Egypt* 

Tou are a villain, and a thief, and a liar, cried Harry, 
altogether inflamed with choler. Mole, on hearing these 
terms of highest affront and reproach, instantly caught up 
a bottle and threw it at our hero's head ; but it happily 
missed him, and only bruised the fleshy part of the shoulder 
of the gentleman who sat next. Harry instantly sprung up 
and made at Mole, while the company rose also and 
attempted to interfere ; but some he cast on one hand and 
some on the other, and overturning such as directly opposed 
him, he reached Mole, and with one blow of his fist on the 
temple, belaid him motionless along the floor. Then, looking 
down on his adversary — I should be sorry, said he, that the 
wretch would die in his present state of reprobacy ; here, 
drawer, run quickly and bring me a surgeon. Then, 
returning to his place, he sat down with great composura 

After a pause, he looked round — Lhope, gentlemen, said 
he, that none of you are hurt Indeed, I am much con- 
cerned for having in any degree contributed to your dis-i 
turbance. But, had any one of you a dear benefactor and 
patron, to whom you were bound beyond measure, whom 
you loved and honoured above all things, could you bear to 
hear him defamed and vilified to your face? — No, certainly, 
answered one man.— No man could bear it, cried another 
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— But pray, asked a third, how came you to call the gentle- 
man a thief ? — Because, replied our hero, he attempted to 
rob me of my whole estate. He endeavoured to thieve 
from me the only friend I had in the universe — the friend 
of my heart — the peace and rest of my bosom — my infinite 
treasure — my never-ending delight — the friend without 
whom I would not choose to be-^-without whom existence 
would become a curse and an abhorrence unto ma — Happy 
young creature I exclaimed an elderly gentleman, I under- 
stand you ; you mean your Christ and my Christ — the friend 
who has already opened his early heaven within you. 

By this time Mr. Mole began to move ; whereupon Harry 
rose, and putting his hand in his pocket — Here, gentlemen, 
said he, is one guinea for the surgeon and another for the 
reckoning. When my companion returns be pleased to tell 
him I am gone to our lodgings; for I will not stay to 
hold further converse or altercation with that bane of society 
— that pest, which the rulers in darkness have commissioned 
to spread contagion, distemper, and death among men. 

Harry went early to bed, but lay restless and much dis- 
turbed in his spirit all night. Mr. Clement had heard the 
particulars of our hero's behaviour, which he partly dis* 
approved ; but, as he saw him already dejected, he did not 
choose to expostulate with him for the present 

The next day they returned to Hampstead, where Mr* 
FentOD, notwithstanding the constrained smiles of his Harry, 
observed an unusual cloud and uneasiness in his counte- 
nanca I want to sp^ak with you, my love, said he ; and, 
beckoning him into his closet, he took him affectionately 
by the hand and made him sit beside him. What is the 
matter, my dear, said he, looking concernedly in his face ; 
what is it that has disturbed the peace of the bosom of my 
beloved ? 

Ah, sir! cried Harry, I am indeed very unhappy. I 
doubt that I am partly losing my faith, and the fear of thal^ 
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has given me inexpressible horror. It is like tearing zne 
froqi a fort, out of which there is no home or rest for me ia 
the universe. 

Here Harry made a reeital of the late affair to his patron, 
and having closed his narrative — Is not this very wonderful, 
sir, said he, how or where in the world could this Mole have 
mustered together such arguments against reason — such 
appearances against truth ? How must the vulgar and illi- 
terate be staggered by such objections, when even I, who 
have been bred, as I may say, at the feet of Gamaliel, have 
not been able to answer them otherwise than by the chas- 
tisement which the blasphemer received at my hand ? 

Here Mr. Fenton smiled, and said — Do not be alarmed, 
my love. We shall quickly dispel the thin mists of infi- 
delity that were collected to shut the sun of righteousness 
from your eye. I confess, indeed, that this spawn of Anti- 
christ has compiled a summary of all that has ever been 
uttered against " the Lamb who w^ slain from the founda- 
tion of the world *" yet he is but a Mole in nature as well 
as name ; and he with his brother moles know no more, 
and see no further, than the little heap of dirt and rubbish 
that the working of their own purblind and floundering 
reason hath cast about them. 

Sacred depths and stupendous mysteries belong to this 
matter, and, when you are able to bear them, they shall be 
dearly and fully unfolded to you, my Harry ; in the mean 
space, a few simple observations will suffice to re-establish 
the peace of your sweet and pious heart. 

As Christianity was instituted for the salvation of the 
vulgar, the principal truths thereof are very obvious and 
plain, and want no learning, no letters, to inculcate or teach 
them. They speak the language of nature, and all nature 
is expressive of the sense aud the sound thereof. Whatever 
is within you, whatever is without you, cries aloud for a 
Saviour. For sin hath been as the Mezentius, of whom 
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yoa read in Virgil, who bound the bodies of the dead to 
the persons of the living. Thus it is that the sin of fallen 
angels, and of fallen man, hath bound change and corrup- 
tion, distemperature and death, to the elements, to the 
vegetables, to animals, and even to the immortal image of 
God himself in the }inmanity ; so that all things cry out 
with the apostle St. Paul — " Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? ^ so that all things cry out with 
the apostle St Peter — " Save, Lord, or I perish ! " 

These are inevitable truths, my Harry, which all men, 
at some time, must feel throughout their existence, whether 
they read them or not. And he alone, who never expe- 
rienced, nor never shall experience, frailty, error, or sick- 
ness, pain, anguish, or dissolution, is exempt from our solar 
system of salvation from sin. 

But what sort of a Saviour is it for whom all things cry 
so loudly t Is it a dry moralist, a legislator of bare and 
external precepts, such as your Mole •philosopher required 
our Christ to be ? No, my darling, no! The influence and 
existence of the Bedeemer of nature must, at least, be as 
extensive as nature herself 

Things are defiled and corrupted throughout ; they are 
distempered and devoted to death from the inmost essence 
of their being ; and nothing under him, in whom they live, 
and move, and have their being, can redeem them, can 
restore them. 

O, sir! exclaimed Harry — his coimtenance brightening 
up— why could I not think of this ? I should then have 
been able to foil my malignant adversary even at his own 
weapons. 

Our Jesus himself, continued Mr. Fenton, appeals to the 
truth I have told you, where he says to the sick of the 
palsy—" Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee." 
But when the Pharisees thereupon concluded that he blas- 
phemed, he demonstrated his influence in and over the 
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soul, by the sensible evidence of his operation and influence 
in and over the body. " What reason ye in your hearts ?" 
said Jesus ; " Whether is it easier to say, * Thy sins be for- 
given thee ; * or to say, ' Rise up and walk ? * " Then said 
he to the sick of the palsy, "Arise and take up thy couch, 
and go to thine house/' And immediately he rose up before 
them, and took up that whereon he had been carried, and 
departed to his own house, glorifying God. 

Uere it was necessary, for the performance of this won- 
derful and instantaneous cure, that Jesus should instantly 
operate in and through every member, nerve, and fibre^ of 
the sick of the palsy. And it was equally necessary, for 
that purpose, that the sick of the palsy should have lived, 
and have had his being, in Jesu& In like manner, also, 
his sins must have been pardoned by an inward salvation, 
by imparting to the will of the sinner a new and rectified 
will, and by informing his spirit with a detestation of evil, 
and a love of goodness and virtue. 

But pray, sir, if it is not too profound a mystery for me, 
be pleased to inform me how God could be made man ? 
For this was one of the principal objections of Mole. 

God *wa8 never made man, my Harry. God cannot be 
debased. He could not degrade himself by any change 
into manhood, though he could exalt and assume humanity 
into God. Neither could God die or suffer. To this, 
Christ himself, who was God and man, bears testimony, 
where he cries out, in the agonies of his suffering humanity, 
" My God I my God ! why hast thou forsaken me ? " And 
again, where, crying with a loud voice, he said, '^ Fathef, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.*' But you are leading 
me something deeper than I choose to go for the present 

From eternity, God saw that, should he produce any 
creatures in his own image, to be glorious by his likeness, 
and happy by his communication, he must of necessity 
create them intelligent and free ; and that consequently as 
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creaturecf, they must be finite ; and that, as creatures who 
were free, they should also be fallible. 

He therefore saw that all might fall, and he also foresaw 
that some would fall. But his graciousness had provided 
two infallible remedies for this evil of fallibility. He had 
provided a Saviour, and he had also provided suffering. The 
Saviour was to restore them by an inward redemption, by 
a reinfusion and new birth of his own nature in their 
essence ; and suffering was to prepare and open his way, 
by humbling their pride, by mortifying their lust^ and thus 
compelling them to unfold their hearts to their own hap- 
piness. 

Indeed, had no creature ever fallen, God could not have 
been duly glorified to all eternity. Millions of his infinitely 
amiable qualities must hare lain an inscrutable secret to 
worlds upon worlda While all his creatures were happy 
in him, and participated of him, no distinction could be duly 
made between them and their Creator. Had evil never 
been, goodness would have sunk unspeakably in the sense 
of its value, which is now infinitely heightened and glorified 
by the contrast Free grace and free mercy on the part of 
our God, and penitence and thanksgiving on the part of 
humbled sinners, would have been prevented of their 
thousand endearing connection& And all the amities and 
charities throughout the brotherhood of man ; all the melt* 
ing and fond relations which the vine Christ infuses 
throughout his ingrafted branches, bearing blossoms and 
fruits of divine fragrance and flavour, must ever have re- 
mained unblessing, and as dead, from eternity to eternity. 

But our God, my child, is as powerful as he is gracious 
and wise^ to bring light out of darkness, and life out of 
death, and infinite and ever-enduring good out of the 
limited and short state of transitory evil. 

To prove that no being beneath himself could stand of 
their own 8u£Bciency, God permitted his two principal 
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creatures — the most immediate and most glorioaa repre- 
sentatives of his divine perfections — to fall off from their 
allegiance, and consequently from their happiness, with all 
their progeny. The first was the angel Lucifer who fell 
through pride, and the second was the man Adam who fell 
through lust These two capital sins o( pride and of lust, 
are the genuine parents of all moral and natural evil, of all 
the guilt or misery that ever did, or ever can, rise through- 
out duration ; and our heavenly Fath^, in his love, hath 
appointed intense suffering to abate and abase the one, to 
mortify and slay the other, that transgressors may finally 
be capable of his mercy, through the salvation and grace of 
his Christ 

The first of these arch-felons deemed himself worthy of 
Deity, and being inexperienced in the power with whom 
he had to contend, he attempted to arrogate all worship 
to himself, and to rob his divine benefactor of glory and 
godhead. 

The second of these felons was tempted by the first to 
aspire, through his own merits, at a godlike independence ; 
to cast off his allegiance to the author of his being ; and to 
expect intelligence and knowledge firom the sensual fruits 
of this world, after which he lusted He accordingly took 
and eat of the tree that was pregnant with all the goods 
and all the evils of this external, elementary, and transient 
system ; ** according to his faith it was done unto him ; ^ 
according to his lust his desire was accomplished; his 
nature became a partaker of temporary nature; and he fell^ 
with his progeny, into all the depravity and evils that the 
sin of fallen Lucifer had introduced into these vast regions, 
now made more exceedingly corrupt and sinful by the sin 
of fallen Adam. 

Why, pray, sir, demanded Harry, had Lucifer any 
concern in this world before the fall of our first parents! 

Tes, my dear ; all the space that ia now occupied by this 
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earth and these elements^ with the san, moon, and stars, ta 
aik inconceivable extent, was once the heaven and dominion 
of Lucifer and hia angels. But when, by their apostasy 
from the light, and love, and goodness of God, they had 
caused darkness and malignity, envy, rage, and uproar, and 
every species of evil and horror, to be predominant through- 
out their kingdom, God determined, by a new creation, to 
take it out of their handa Accordingly he compacted it 
into the present system of temporary nature, whose 
duration is to be measured by the revolution of our 
luminaries, until the appointed period of the great consum- 
mation, when all the malignity that remains and is com« 
pacted therein, shall be finally done away. 

To this, truth Moses bears testimony, where he tells you 
that, at the commencement of the creation, darkness was 
upon, the face of the great deep. And again, where he 
tells you, that the tree of the knowledge of the goods and 
evils of this world sprung up even in the midst of the 
paradise of God. But. it is altogether impious and 
blasphemous to suppose that Gt>d would create evil, or 
infuse a tendency thereto into any of his works. Again, . 
the same truth is attested by many passages of the sacred 
writings, where Lucifer, or Satan, tells Christ to his face, 
that this world, with all its glories, are his portion and 
property ; that they were delivered unto him ; and that he 
giveth them to whomsoever he will. And again, where 
Christ calls him " the prince of the air ;." and again, where 
he says, " The prince of this world cometh, and hath no 
part in me." 

Now when God, by this new creation, had delivered this 
system of things from the influence and dominion of evil 
spirits, they became altogether prisoners in their own 
darkness. But when Adam, the second lord of this vast 
domain, by a second apostasy had brought additional sin and 
evil into temporary nature, the paradise of God, that was 
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over all, vanished ; and the new guilt of Adam opened a 
new and wide gate for the re-admission of Lucifer into his 
ancient possessiona And he remains a prince and a ruler 
in the elements and hearts of men unto this evil day. 

These two capital apostates, Lucifer and Adam, who had 
thus robbed their kind God of their affections and allegiance, 
were thereafter represented by the two thieves who suffered 
in company with Christy who reached out to each of them 
a bleeding arm of his mercy. The one accepted his grace, 
and on that day entered paradise along with his Lord. 
The other rejected the Christ with contempt and reproach, 
and therefore, if ever reclaimable, must be constrained by 
suffering to open his heart to redemption ; when, after a 
process of many agonizing ages, blaspheming and indig- 
nantly spuming at the power of his punisher, he may be 
compelled to cry out — O seed of the woman! heal, heal the 
head thou hast crushed, and admit me also, though last, to 
some, the least portion of thy pardoning salvation ! 

These two, my Harry, even Lucifer and Adam, were 
also the thieves among whom the traveller fell, going from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, from the city and place of peace to 
the place of destruction. He represented the wretched 
race of fallen man, whom Lucifer, and their first father, 
had robbed of all their substance, and stripped of their robe 
of righteousness, and wounded and left half dead in 
trespasses and sins. Neither did the law or the priesthood 
avail anything for their cure, till Jesus, the good Sama- 
BITAN, had compassion upon them, and bound up their 
wounds, pouring therein the oil of his grace and the wine 
of his gladness; and expended twopence, even the two 
precious pence of his own body and blood, for perfecting 
their recovery. 

But, my dearest sir, said Harry, if my question does not 
intrude, pray, how was it consistent with justice that the 
sufferings of the innocent should atone both for, and instead 
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of, the guilty ? For this also was one of Mole's cardinal 
objections. 

Your question, said Mr. Fenton, falls aptly in its place. 
When Adam, as I have told you, apostatized from his God, 
and lusted after the gross and sensual fruits of this world, 
and fed upon them, and thereupon became a partaker of 
their nature and malignity ; he fell from his paradise and 
sovereignty together, and he became a poor subject, and 
miserable slave, to all the evils and inclemencies of that 
temporary nature, over which he had been constituted a 
throned lord and controller. 

Here was a deep find woful fall, my Harry, from 
sovereignty to slavery, from eternity into time, from 
immortality into corruption, from bliss into misery, and 
from life into death ! The very state in which the wretched 
heirs of his fallen nature find themselves at this day. How 
then was he to rise, if ever to rise again ? Could this be 
effected by any powers of his own ? If he did not stand 
in the state of his strength, how shall he recover and be 
able to re-ascend in the state of his weakness ? How think 
you, my Harry? — A self-evident impossibility, answered 
Harry. 

Here then, continued Mr. Fenton, we find the universe 
of man depraved, fallen and sunk into the darkness of sin 
and enor, into the dungeon of gross and corruptible flesh, 
and circled about and closed in by the barriers and gates 
of death. And these prisons were to be broken through, 
these gates were to burst open, before he could re-enter 
upon light and immortality. All the enemies who had 
conquered man, sin, Satan, and temptation, were also to be 
conquered. 

But how was this to be done ? A world lay at stake, 
and the great question was. Whether the whole race of man 
should continue in endless guilt and misery, or be restored 
to ever-endu;ring purity and blessedness ? Wherefore, what 
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all the powers of creatioQ were not able to attempt, Jesm, 

in the humanity, undertook to accomplish. 

Here you see, my child, that justice had little to da in 
the casa It was not the justice of punishment^ but th« 
mercy of deliverance^ that the love of our heavenly Father 
required. Justice indeed affirmed that suffering was due 
to sin, and was the necessary attendant and consequence 
thereof ; and this also the love of our Christ willingly took 
upon himself. He conquered suffering through sufferings^ 
and was thereby made the perfect and accomplished captain 
of our salvation. He entered into our flesh, he went through 
all the passages of this vale of tears and region of misery 
into which we are fallen ; through poverty, contempt, rejec- 
tion, reproach ; through all that the rage and rancour of 
men and devils could inflict, his bloody sweat and horrora 
of hell, bonds, buffetings, spittings, scourgings, the bloody 
mockery of a thorny crown, and all the soul-rending tortures 
of an agonizing crucifixion, till at last he triumphantly 
cried — '' It is finished I " and gave up the ghost From the 
cross he descended into the grave ; from the grave again he 
rose in glory, and ascended into heaven, where he led cap- 
tivity captive, and shewed the powers of darkness bound ; 
that he might lead all the followers of his beatific cross, in 
his own divine process, to conquest through sufferings, to 
glory through abasement, to exaltation through humiliation, 
through death into life, and through the calamities of time 
to a never-ending, ever-blessing, ever-joyful, eternity ! 

But, sir, said Harry ; was the humanity of our blessed 
Saviour the same as ours is ? for so the scripture seems to 
intimate, where it says — " He was made man, like unto us 
in all things, sin only excepted.'' 

This was only spoken, answered Mr. Fenton, with respect 
to his outward humanity. His creaturely soul indeed, and 
the flesh which he derived from his mortal mother, were 
even as ours are, sin only excepted. But these were only 
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as i%e husk or case of his internal and divine humanityy 
which was conceived from the essence of the Father, by the 
operation of the Holt Spibit in the womb of a pure 
virgin. It was this humanity to which Jesus was inti- 
mately united, and that became one with the ever-blessed 
Trinity. And it was of the ubiquity of this humanity that 
Christ speaketh, when he says to Nicodemus^ '^ No man 
hath ascended up to heaven but he that came down from 
heaven, even the son of man which is in heaven/' . But 
when the external humanity of Jesus was, by sufferings and 
death, prepared to be swallowed up in glory, the whole 
Christ was then assumed up into Godhead. He saw all 
things in Jesus, as they were and shall be from eternity to 
eternity. And, though the glory of his personal appearance 
may be visible in certain places, yet he is invisibly present 
in all places and in all hearts, begetting in them a new 
birth of his own divine humanity ; that their bodies may 
also be fashioned like unto his glorious body; and that, 
when our corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
when that our mortal shall have put on immortality, '^ we 
all may be made one, as he is in the Father, and the Father 
in him, that we also may be one in them.'' An elevation, 
»ure, well worth the hardest striving, the highest ambition. 

Thus I have shewn you, my Harry, the inevitable neces- 
sity of the sufferings of our innocent Christ for the salvation 
of guilty sinners. And this also shews you the equal 
necessity of his taking upon himself the external imputation 
of the sins for which he suffered ; that he might thereby be 
inwardly imputed to us, and become to us, and in us, the 
Lord our righteousness ; and be to us a better Adam, 
a second and divine father, regenerating us to a birth of his 
own heavenly nature. And thus, as the first Adam died 
unto God, and lived to fallen nature, there was a necessity 
that Christ, as well in I^is own pei-son as his redeemed pro- 
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geny, sboald die to the fallen Datufe^tbat through him they 
might live again nnto God. 

I thank yon, thank you, sir, cried Harry ; I shall hence- 
forth be enabled to give an account, to all who ask, of the 
£iith that is in me. But, pray, did the divine humanity of 
our Christ suffer in the crucifixion. 

I believe it did, Harry, even as our souls are found to 
suffer in our bodies, though of a nature so very different 
from them. It was the sofferiog of ibis divine humanity 
that caused such violent repugnance and convulsions in 
nature ; that shut up the world from light even at mid-day; 
that rent the rocks ; that opened the graves, and gave up 
the dead to attend their Lord, and revive in the life of hia 
resurrection. 

Will you be pleased, sir, to indulge me in one question 
more ? Could not God, in his omnipotence, have effected 
the salvation of man by some other means than the suffer- 
ing of our dear Christ ? I think, were it to be done again, 
I would rather forfeit my salvation than that he should 
endure such agony on my account 

I will not pretend, my Harry, to give limits or directions 
to the measures of my God, neither to say what he might 
or might not do within his own world, and with regard to 
his own creaturea But it is certain that he chose the most 
effectual method for compassing his great and eternal pur- 
pose that infinite love could dictate, infinite wisdom con- 
trive, and infinite power execute. O, my Harry ! how 
unutterably endeared must this measure make our God to 
the universe of bis creatures, and that to all eternity ; it is 
herein that the nature of our God is revealed ; it is hereby 
alone that he could ever have been duly known — known to 
be the God of love — to be nothing but love, in this hia 
wonderful work of mercy, transcending mercy ; and of 
grace, transcending grace, that he nyght bring us to glory — 
transcending glory. 
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In this stupendous work of redemption^ I say Jesus 
makes himself as it were little, that we may become great ; 
he stoops into manhood, that he may exalt us into God. 
He came not arrayed in the fool's coat of the lustre of this 
despicable world, nor in the weakness of its power, nor in 
the meanness of its dignity ; but over his immensity he 
threw the appearance of limitation, and with time he in- 
vested his eternity; and his omnipotence put on frailty; 
and his supremacy put on subjection ; and with the veil of 
mortality he shrouded his beauty, that he might become 
familiar to us, that we might behold and converse with him 
face to face, as man converses with man, and grows fond of 
his fellow. 

Before the incarnation, God was feared in his thunders, 
and adored in the majesty and magnificence of his works. 
But it is in the meek and lowly Jesus that he becomes the 
object of affection ; in the bleeding, the suffering, the dying 
Jesus, we behold him with weeping gratitude, we love him 
with a love of passion and burning, a love that languishes 
for him, that cannot bear to exist withc/ut him. 

How could that perverse people shut their eyes to the 
divinity of their gracious Messiah, while he gave such 
hourly and ocular proofs of the power and extent of his 
godhead in and over all things ? while he went about doing 
good, carrying healing in his breath, in his touch, in his 
garments; while the lame- sprung up as a bounding roe at 
his bidding ; while the tempest heard his voice and was 
still, and the isea spread itself as a carpet beneath the foot 
of its creator ; while the deaf ear was opened, and the dumb 
tongue loosed to utterance ; while he poured the beams of 
his light upon the new opening eyes of the blind-born 
gazer ; and while in death, and amidst the tombs, his word 
was life and resurrection ? 

Thus, my Harry, you find yourself united to your Saviour 
by many endearing and intimate connections^ by creation, 
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by redemption, by brotherhood, by fatherhood in the flesh, 
in the spirit ; by his being bone of your bone, and spirit of 
your spirit ; by being the " first-born of many brethren," 
and by being the divine father of a new and celestial 
progeny. 

But what need we further ? the world from the begin* 
ning is fraught with him, and speaks of him. The world 
is, in itself, no other than a history of the two capital and 
eternally Important truths — the greatness of the fall in 
Lucifer and Adaniy and the greatness of the redemption in 
Jesus Christ. These truths are engraven in the rocks as 
deep as the centre ; they are written on both sides of every 
leaf in nature. All that is within us, all that is without us, 
utters forth the same language, proclaims the same tidings 
aloud. All ceremonials, all institutions of divine authority, 
all ancient predictions and prophecies, were pregnant with, 
and in travail of the great deliverance to be achieved by 
the Shiloh who was to come. They give us a previous 
history of his whole process upon earth, from his birth to 
his resurrection, as circumstantially, as minutely as though 
it were a bare transcript of what l\ad recently passed before 
their eyes. But I shall only dwell a minute on three prin^ 
cipal articles — first, that Messiah was to be God ; secondly, 
that he was, however, to be a suffering Messiah ; and thirdly, 
that he was to give himself to death for the salvation of 
sinners. 

First, With respect to his divinity, Daniel says — "I saw 
in the night- visions, and behold, one like unto the Son of 
Han came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before him. 
And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve 
him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away." Again Isaiah : — ** Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son. For unto us a child is bom, unto 
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US a son is given, and the government shall be upon his ' 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun-. 
seller, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom to order it, and to establish it, with judg- 
ment and with justice, from henceforth even for ever." 

Secondly^ With respect to his character of rejection and 
suffering : " Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ? He is despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief: and 
we hid as it were our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. He was oppressed and he was 
afflicted ; he is brought as a Iamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so opened he not his 
mouth. He was taken from prison and from judgment ; 
and who shall declare his generation ? for he was cut off 
out of the land of the living ; for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken. And he made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death." — Isaiah liii. 
David too says — " Dogs have compassed me, the assembly 
of the wicked have enclosed me ; they pierced my hands 
and my feet. They part my garments among them, and 
cast lots for my vesture. But a bone of him shall not be 
broken. They shall look on him whom they pierced.'' 

Thirdly. With respect to his being a willing offering for 
sm, Isaiah says in the same chapter, "Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of Qod, and afflicted. But 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upoU' 
him, and with his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.'' Jeremiah too— 
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Here Mr. Fenton was intermpted. His man Frank 
entered booted, and all bespattered with dirt, and, having 
whispered something in his master's ear, Mr. Fenton 
turned aside his head to hide his concern from Harry, and 
stepping to his closet locked himself in. 



CHAPTER in. 

But it may now be thought full time to return to the 
head branch of this noble family. 

Nearly nine years had now elapsed since the earl and 
his lady had seen or heard of their Harry, except by two 
or three anonymous notes in a year, giving a short account 
of his health and accomplishments; insomuch that time 
and long absence had, in a measure, worn him from the 
regrets of the family; excepting his brother Bichard, on 
whom Harry's generosity, in taking his quarrel upon him- 
self, had left an affecting and indelible impression. 

Lord Clinton was indeed sweetly dispositioned by 
nature, and of an aspect and person extremely elegant ; 
and, as he had tutors in all branches in which he chose to 
be instructed, he learned sufficient, by way of amusement, 
to render him one of the most accomplished youths in the 
nation. He was also naturally unassuming, and modestly 
disposed ; but the unremitted adulation of domestics and 
dependants, with the complimentary artillery of all the 
neighbours and visitants, could not fail of some impression, 
at least so far as to make it evident that he was conscious 
of his condescension when he became familiar with you. 

He was, however, easy to all who applied to him for any 
favour ; exceeding charitable to the poor ; and particularly 
fond of our Harry's foster-mother, and kind to her for 
Harry's sake. 
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He was tamed of nineteen years of age when his 
pareotSy for his amusement and the finishing of his educa- 
tioa, resolved to accompany him on a tour to France. 

They set out with a suitable equipage and a nominal 
tutor, whom they engaged, rather with a view of beiog a 
watch upon our young lord's motions, than the intendant 
of his principles or the former of his manners. 

Nothing material happened till their arrival at Paris, 
where the earl took a sumptuous palace in the Rue de 
Vaugirard. 

When be had settled his household, he went to inquire 
after his intimates of fifty years ago. Some three or four of 
them still survived. He renewed his acquaintance with 
them, and engaged them, their friends and families, to rich 
and frequent entertainments, whereby his palace speedily 
became the resort of one of the most elegant circles 
in'Paris. 

Young Clinton quickly entered into familiarity and 
confidence with such of the young nobility as frequented 
his father's ; and they took him abroad on several parties 
of pleasure, and introduced him to the birds of their own 
distinguished feather. 

Our young Englishman swam gracefully down the 
stream of pleasure ; a warm imagination susceptible of the 
slightest impressions, a spirit apt to receive and impart the 
kindliest feelings, made him the idol of his home, and the 
desire of the brilliant society he moved in and adorned. 
But» alas for the stability of all earthly bliss ! he was 
seized with the smallpox, which was then sweeping through 
Paris like a plague; and, though the eruption was but 
slight, yet on the seventh day Lord Clinton was suddenly 
taken with convulsions, and in less than an hour expired. 

The old countess had never left his room since he had taken 
to his bed, and was now carried off in, a deep swoon. She 
never after recovered her senses except by deplorable starts, 
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to lament that she was the most wretched of all that ever 
was created, and on the second day she also expired. 

The miserable earl, now an unit in creation, had their 
bodies embalmed and deposited in leaden coffins, ready for 
conveyance to his own vault in England, whither he now 
prepared to go. 

At length he set out with his sighing and silent train ; 
and after a voyage, lengthened by woe, arrived finally at 
Enfield. 

Never was seen such a concourse at any funeral since the 
funeral of Jacob, on which all Egypt attended; they 
crowded from a distance of thirty miles round. But when 
they saw the old and reverend patron of the country all 
covered with sad and solemn weeds : when they beheld his 
countenance exceeding all pomp of sorrow, and conceived 
the weight and wringing that was then at his heart, envy 
was quite blunted and robbed of its sting. They now 
lamented the living more than they mourned the dead ; 
and the poorest among the poor looked down with an eye 
of compassion upon the great man, now rendered, as they 
deemed, more pitiable and desolate even than themselves ; 
without child or kindred ; without any to continue his 
name or his honours ; without any who could claim a share 
in his wealth or his woe ; without any cause of further 
comfort, or further care upon earth. 

During the following week the earl kept his chamber, 
and would admit of no visiter till Mr. Meekly arrived. 

Mr. Meekly bad long estranged himself to Enfield ; he 
had gone elsewhere, seeking the houses of mourning, and 
breathing peace and consolation wherever he went ; but, as 
soon as be heard of the affliction of his noble friend, he 
hastened to help him to bear up under the weight of his 
calamity. He entered and seated himself in silence beside 
the earl^ he there wept near an hour without uttering a 
Billable. 
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My lord was the first who spoke — Mr. Meekly, said he, 
my heart gratefully feels this melting proof of your love. 
You weep for me, my friend, because you see, and kindly 
feel, that there is no other comfort for me on this side the 
grave. 

God forbid I God forbid ! said Mr* Meekly ; the best and 
greatest of all comforts is coming to you, my lord. Eternal 
truth has promised it, and he will make it good to you : 
** Blessed, blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be 
eomforted." 

Ah, Mr. Meekly I replied the earl, the comfort that you 
mention is promised only to the deeply contrite and broken 
of heart ; to those who duly lament the baseness of their 
offences against so great and good a God. Neither do I 
despair, my friend, but that I also may finally share some 
portion of that same comfort ; for, as I feelingly acknow- 
ledge myself the greatest of all sinners, so I wish for grace 
to make me the greatest of penitents. 

God be praised, cried Meekly, for the grace already 
given ! There was a time, my lord, when, as you told me, 
you had nothing of these divine dispositions ; when the 
world, as you said, seemed to hold out happiness to you on 
either hand; when fortune, title, precedence, circling 
honours about you, and within you youth and health, and 
a revelling flow of blood and spirits, wholly disguised and 
concealed the state of your nature from you ; when they 
hid from you your own body of frailty, distemper, sin, and 
death, and left you no occasion to call out for a Saviour, as 
you felt nothing from which you desired to be saved. But 
God has now been graciously pleased to send you his 
monitors, and to call upon you by affliction, that you, in 
your turn, may call upon him who alone can give you con- 
solation. 

Is it not, my lord, to the mourners for sin alone to whom 
comfort is promised : the state of suffering and niourning is 
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in its nature extremely salntaiy, and of happy tendency to 
man ; and it is^ therefore^ that the suffering Jesus hath 
pronounced it blessed. 

The God of all love takes no delight in the sufferings of 
his poor and pitiable creatures; neither would he have 
made this state of our mortality a vale of tears, and a state 
of misery, had it not been in order to conduct <us through 
transitory evils to ever-enduring bliss, where " he himself 
will wipe all tears from our eyes." 

When Adam, by his apostasy and falling off from his 
Maker, had converted all the goods of his temporary state 
into evil incitements to lust, covetousness, and sensuality, 
God determined, by a gracious reverse, to turn all the evils 
of corrupt and fallen nature into means of enduring good 
to his fallen and frail creatures : he therefore appointed 
pain, affliction, distress, and disease, to be his ministers, his 
monitors, and preachers within us, to convince us of all the 
evil of our depraved and mortal nature ; to wean us from a 
world that is full of false promises, but empty of true enjoy- 
ment; to remind us that we are strangers and pilgrims 
upon earth ; to turn our eye to the star that hath visited 
us from on high ; and finally, through our sufferings, to 
accomplish the great work of his own salvation in us. 

Thank you, thank you, Mr. Meekly! these are comforting 
things indeed. They pluck comfort from the very depth 
and abyss of affliction ; I love that my God should be lovely 
to my heart. You have now rent the dark veil that long 
hung before my eyes ; and the Sun of righteousness breaks 
upon me through the clouds of my mortality. — But what of 
death, Mr. Meekly ? what of death, my friend ? I am inte- 
rested in the question; my time is approaching.. When 
this body shall fall to dust, and all these organs of sensation 
be utterly cut off, what remains — what then shall follow ? 
by what means shall my spirit attain the powers of new 
perception ? or am I to lie in the grave, in a state of total 
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insensibility, till the last trumpet shall sound ? My nature 
shrinks, I confess, from a total deprivation of the sense of 
existence. 

It is no way evident to me, my lord, that body, or at 
least such gross bodies as we now have, are necessary to 
the perceptions and sensibilities of our spirit God himself 
is a Spirit, an all-seeing, all-hearing, all-tasting, all-smelling, 
all-feeling, all-knowing, and all-governing Spirit. " He who 
made the eye, shall he not see ? He who made the ear, 
shall he not hear ? " Wherefore, as our spirits are the off- 
springs of his divine Spirit, we may justly presume them 
endowed with like capacities. But if body is necessary to 
the perception of spirit, as Zoroaster, the illuminated phi- 
losopher seems to intimate, where, speaking of God, he 
says, ^' whose body is light, and whose soul is truth ; '" in 
this case, I say, we may reasonably suppose that, when our 
spirits shall be parted from these gross and frail bodies, 
they shall be instantly clothed upon with more pure and 
permanent bodies. Or, as I rather think that those pure 
and permanent bodies are already forming, and pregnant 
within our gross and corruptible bodies; and that when 
the midwife, death, shall deliver us from the dark womb 
of our woful travail and mortality, we shall immediately 
spring forth into incorruption and glory. 

Of this, my lord, I am as confident as I am of my being, 
that he who by faith hath already put on Christ, shall 
break through death in the brightness of the body of his 
new birth, incorruptible, immortal, and blessed to all 
eternity. 

Tell me, then, my dearest Meekly, what mean you by 
the body of this new birth ? for, alas ! I am but too apt to 
cry out with Nicodemus, "How can these things be?" 

I mean, my lord, the forming of Christ within us : our 
being formed anew of a divine seed of our second Adam, 
even as our gross bodies were formed in the womb from 
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a corruptible seed of the old Adam. I mean the clothing 
of our spirits with the heavenly substantiality of the spi<^ 
ritual body and blood of the heavenly Jesus himself ; fo]*, 
as the apostle says, " There is a spiritual body, as there is 
a carnal body/' I mean a body the same as that in which 
the believing thief entered paradise with his Lord on the 
day of the crucifixion. " I am the resurrection and the 
life/' saith Jesus : " whoso believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and he who liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.'' Death shall become a new and 
divine birth unto him. And the great apostle says, " There 
are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial ; but the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another/' And again he says^ " For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens." 

These are great things indeed, Mr. Meekly, and full of 
hope, as well as incitements to divine ambition. 

But why, m; lord, should a new birth from Jesus Christ 
be thought wonderful ? Is there any thing more wonderful 
in it than in the forming and unfolding of the whole stu- 
pendous mechanism of the body of our old man from a 
scarce visible speck of entity t Is there any thing more 
wonderful in it than in the growth and unfolding of any 
common vegetable from some latent principle or invisible 
speck in the seed, which not all the optics and glasses of 
a Galileo should be able to discover? Were not these 
the known facts of every day and hour^ incredulity would 
have laughed the supposition to nought. But I think I 
have got about me something surprisingly analogous and 
apposite to the nature and manner of our new birth in 
Jesua 

Mr. Meekly then put his hand in his pocket and took' 
out a lump of matter^ in form like a long and huge maggoty. 
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evidently without motion^ apparently without life, and hard 
and incrusted all about to the feeling* 

What have you got there, my friend ? said the earl. — An 
old worm, my lord, that at this instant is pregnant with 
the birth of a new creature. — Impossible I cried the earl ; 
the thing is absolutely dead ! — The body of the old worm 
is dead, indeed, my lord ; but there is certainly a principle 
of a new life within it, that will soon manifest itself in the 
birth of a very beautiful and wonderfully glorious creature. 
And this you will find if you leave it for a few days, where 
it may get the fostering warmth of the sun through one of 
your windows. Have you ever seen the fly they call the 
dragon-fly, my lord ? — ^Yes ; and have admired the elegance 
of its shape, the mechanism of its double wings, and the 
lustre of its irradiations. 

This mass, my lord, of apparently insensible matter is 
now actually pregnant with one of the same species. The 
parent, through whose death it is to attain life, was no 
other, as you see, than a vile and grovelling maggot; but 
the new creature that is to be bom from it will be of a 
quite difierent nature and tendency. It will loathe the food 
and occupation of its foul progenitor ; it will soar sublime 
over carnal and earthly things ; it will drink the dews of 
heaven, and feed on the consummate nectar and fragrance 
of flowers. 

This, indeed, Mr. Meekly, rejoined the earl, is to make 
the invisible things of Qod visible, even to the naked eye, 
by the things that are seen. 

• While my lord and his friend were thus deeply in dis- 
course, Mr. John, the house^steward, came in and told his 
master that one waited in the hall with a letter for him. 

A letter I cried the earl ; what can I have to say, John, 
to any letter, or any of the writers thereof? But some- 
thing is due to humanity, and it shall be paid ; desire him 
to step in. 
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Hereapon a stranger entered, whose figure instantly 
caught the eyes and attention of the earl and his com- 
panion in an astonished captivity. The youth was dressed 
in a mourning frock ; and his dark brown locks, tied be- 
hind with a black riband, flowed carelessly between his 
shoulders^ while some of the front-straying curls, as in 
sport, alternately shaded and discovered a part of his lovely 
countenance. He bowed, he moved attraction ; and, grace- 
fully advancing toward my lord, he again bowed, laid a 
letter before him on the table, and then silently retired 
backward a few steps. 

They viewed him — they gazed on him — ^as it had been 
the sudden vision of an angel of light Mr. Meekly was 
not able to utter a word ; neither had my lord the power to 
lay a finger on the paper that was directed to him, till Mr. 
Meekly at last, giving a great stroke on the table, cried 
suddenly out — I would lay a thousand pounds of it ! — it is 
he ! — it is he ! — my heart iells me he can be no other but 
your Harry Clinton I 

Here Harry sprung forward, and, casting himself preci- 
pitately at the feet of the earl, he clasped his knees with an 
eager reverence, crying — My father, my honoured, my dear, 
my dear father I and broke into tears. 

My lord, all in a tremor, attempted to raise him to his 
arms, and Harry, perceiving this, rose and threw himself 
into the bosom of his father. But the earl gently and fondly 
put him off a little, and gazing intently on a countenance 
that appeared to him lovely above all that was lovely in 
the circle of creation, he gathered new strength, and, cajbch- 
ing Harry to his breast, he exclaimed in a transport — " Let 
me die ! — let me die ! — since I have seen thy face, my son.'' 

Thus my lord, in the recent acquisition of such a son, forgot 
all his losses, and cast the whole weight of his late cala- 
mities behind him. His eye could not be tired with seeing 
him, neither his ear with hearing the sweetness of his voice ; 
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and he continued to hold, to gaze at him, to caress him, 
unmindful of aught else — unmindful even of his friend 
Meekly, who sat enraptured beside him. 

Will you leave me again, my child ? cried out the earl ; 
do you intend to go from me again, my Harry? You must 
not — ^you shall not leave me — not for an hour — ^no, not for 
a minute ; a second loss of my son would quickly bring my 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. — ^Never, never, my lord, 
will I leave you I tenderly cried Harry ; never for a moment 
will I forsake you again, my father I I come purposely to 
watch over, to comfort, to tend you while I have life with 
all imaginable tenderness, affection, and duty. 

But where, hastily asked the earl — where is the mur- 
derer who stabbed my peace ?'^— where is that old thief — ^that 
robber — ^who rent my child from me ? — Ah, my lord ! cried 
Harry, he is very far from meriting such opprobrious 
epithets ; he is a summary of all that is excellent — all that 
is amiable in nature. He respects and loves you too above 
the world, and all that is in it deserving of love. O, had 
you lately seen his grief for your losses — the floods of tears 
he shed — ^for — for — for — Here Harry could no more ; but, 
on the recollection of his mother and brother, burst into 
tears. 

But tell me, my dear, continued the earl-r-tell me who 
and what he is whom you commend so highly. 

Even the son of your own mother, my lord ; my much- 
loved, my revered, my most honoured uncle. 

Impossible, my child! That old despicable man, my 
brother I No, no, my Harry, he must have deceived you I 
My brother was all that was amiable upon earth — *'the 
fairest among ten thousand" — the straightest cedar in the 
forest ! 

And such he is at this day, my lord. But, alas alas ! he has 
been broken by the batteries of man y afflictions; a man wholly 
made up of sorrows, and acquainted with killing griefs ! 
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You wanted me not when he took me, my father ; you had 
other and richer treasureB— comforts that were infinitely 
more worthy your regard ; but, little and despicable as I 
was, he had nothing bat me. I became his only comfort — 
the only treasure in which he delighted Yet» as soon as 
he heard that you wanted consolation, he chose rather to 
be without it himself, and so he restores me to you, if I 
may be any little matter of comfort to you, my father. 

And where is this dear uncle — this precious brother — ^my 
Harry f Is he come with you ? Shs^l I be so blessed to 
take him in with ray eye — ^to take him in with my arms — 
to petition — to obtain his pardon — to press him to my 
bosom — to my heart — to my soul ? Where is he — where 
is this precious brother — ^my Harry ? 

He is not come with me, my lord ; he feared, as he said, 
that you would not forgive him the carrying off your Gany- 
mede ; but he is desirous of attending you on the first 
intimation. 

Then you must write to him for that purpose to-morrow, 
my son ; and despatch your invitation by some of our 
swiftest horses. The influence of his darling will, unques- 
tionably^ be greater than that of an offending and unna- 
tural brother. Is this letter from him, Harry ? — It is, my 
lord. — Then I will not peruse it till I get by myself. It 
probably contains reproaches but too well merited ; or pos- 
sibly matters of consolation too tender for me to bear. But, 
Mr. Meekly, my dearest Meekly, ten thousand pardons !— ^ 
Harry, take to your arms the man in the world, next to your 
uncle, most deserving of your reverence — most deserving of 
your heart 1 

Here Mr. Meekly kissed and embraced our hero with all 
the tenderness of a father, and the ardour of an old friend. 

Mr. Meekly, cried Harry, looking earnestly and fondly 
at him, do I not remember something of that face, Mr. 
Meekly? Are you not the gentleman for whom I long 
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since oonceived such an attachment — 1<> whom my heart 
cleaved, as I may say, from my infiGmcy ? 

I am;, my heavenly creature, answered Meekly ; I am the 
man indeed whose soul was knit to yours, like the soul of 
Jonathan to David, the first moment I beheld you ; and 
who saw in you then all those noble, generous, and divinely 
humaniepropensities that I see arrived to their maturity at 
this happy day. 

While Mr. Meekly was thus rejoicing, Harry hs^pened 
to turn his head aside, and, spying the lively portraits of my 
lady and Lord Bichard, he started — ^he rose ; and, gazing on 
them a minute, he went softly to the window, and, taking 
out his handkerchief, kept his back to the company, while 
he vented his emotions in a silent passion of tears. His 
father and Mr. Meekly perceived what he was about, but 
they did not disturb him. He brought fresh to their 
remembrance all the passages of late affliction, and they 
silently joined a flow of grief to his. But their tears were 
the tears of sympathizing humanity, or rather te£u:s of delight 
on observing the sweet sensibilities of their darling. 

In the mean time, Mr. Frank, who attended on Harry, 
had whisperingly given the mourning domestics an inti- 
mation concerning the person of the stranger who had 
arrived* Some of them well remembered him ; and all of 
them had heard of him, and conceived a very kindly 
impression of our Harry. They first expressed their mutual 
joy by kisses, embraces, and silent shakes of the band ; but 
in a little space their congratulations became more loud 
and tumultuous, and the voice of exultation was heard 
through all the lower house. 

Harry hereupon felt himself secretly hurt, and turning 
to his father his yet tearful countenance — My lord, says he, 
I beseech you to suppress this unseasonable sound of joy 
among your servants, in a house that ought so justly to be 
the house of mourning. My love, mildly and kindly 
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answered the earl, I cannot whoUj refuse to my poor and 
afflicted people some share of that comfort which I myself 
feel on the return of my Harry. They are all my old and 
true servants, my child ; this is no other than an expression 
of their love to you and to me ; and I request you to receive 
them affectionately for my sake. 

Here the earl rung a bell, and dedred that all his domestics 
should come in. 

They accordingly entered. Harry perfectly recollected 
Mr. John the steward, Mr. Samuel the butler, and old Mrs. 
Mary the cook. He called them by their names, reminded 
them of old times, and took them in his arms with much 
affection. He then turned to the other servants. He took 
each of them by the hand in turns, and spoke to them with 
such a natural ease and lowliness, as though he himself 
desired, in bis father's house, to become also ''as one of 
his hired servants.'' Hereupon, gathering all about him, 
they catched and kissed his hand by force ; and then, 
kneeling aroun(j, they promiscuously petitioned for blessings 
on his bead; and rising, retired in a pleasing passion of 
sobs and tears ; while the enraptured earl beheld all, with 
a mixture of such blissful sensations as he had never felt 
before. 

It now began to grow late ; and, after a short repast of 
some small matters, my lord proposed their retirmg to bed. 
But, my friend, said he to Harry, you must content your- 
self with being my prisoner for the present ; you must lie 
in my chamber ; I will not trust my lamb from my side, 
for fear of its going once more astray. — Ah, my lord I cried 
Harry, there is no fear of that ; my heart is wholly your 
property, and you have thereby a sure hold of all that I am. 

The next morning Harry impatiently rose before the 
servants were stirring ; and unlocking the great door, and 
closing it softly after him, he went out exulting on his pre- 
meditated expedition. He reconnoitred and recollected 
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the quondam scenes of his childhood ; and, flying like a bird 
over the hedges and other obstacles, he made the shortest 
way to his still precious mammy's. 

When he approached the place of his infant endearments, 
he met his foster-father going forth to his field, with a 
solemn and melancholy air, on his usual occupations. 
Harry instantly remembered the features, once so delightful, 
a)id springing to him, and catching at him, he kissed and 
clasped him repeatedly, and cried aloud — My dear daddy 
Dobson ! how glad am I to see you once again ! How is my 
nurse, my dear nurse? how is little Tommy, and little 
Bachel, and all our dear family ? 

The old man then respectfully withdrawing a space — ^I 
don't know you, my sweet master, said he ; I never saw 
you before. — Indeed, but you did ; many and many a time 
and oft, cried Harry, you carried me in your arms, almost 
the livelong day, and pressed and hushed me to sleep at 
night in your bosom. Don't you remember your little 
Harry? don't you remember my two dogs? don't you 
remember my cock ? 

O ! exclaimed the good old man, I now believe that you 
are my child, the dearest child that ever was bom I But I 
never hoped to see him such a thing as you are ; I never 
thought to see such a glorious creature upon earth ? 

Here old Dobson returned EEarry's caresses with a 
twofold force, and, blubbering all aloud, had like to have 
smothered bim with the intenseness of his embracea 

Bring me, bring me, cried Harry, to the sight of my 
dearest nurse ! I am all impatient to behold her. 

Not so fast ! said Gaflfer Dobson — I love my old loving 
Kate ; and should she find you out of a sudden, she would 
certainly die of joy. But I will bring you to her as a 
stranger, and so you may bring matters about. And 
indeed I fear that my own head is likely to be crazed by 
this business; for I do not find that I am the same man 
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that I ^as a while agoaa I shall grow too proad, I doubt, 
and look down upon all my better neighbours 

Goodman Dobson then conducted Harry to their ancient 
habitation. Nurse Dobson was just up, and fNreparing to 
comb the heads of her children, when they entered. 

Kate, says he, I have brought to you a young stranger, 
who says he can give you some account of your little 
Harry ; who says he is still alive, notwithstanding all your 
frights, and will shortly pay a visit to some parts of this 
country ; and who knows then but that we, among others, 
may happen to set our eyes upon liim» and that, I think, 
would be a great blessing, my Elate ? 

O no^ no, no I exclaimed nurse^ without deigning to cast 
her eyes on the stranger— he is dead, he is gone from me 
these many years I I once hoped to have his infant on my 
knee, and in my bosom; but that hope is quite gone. 
Never, never, shall I behold my darling again ! 

Harry had seated himself just opposite to nurse ; when, 
looking up, she started, and stared eagerly in his iace — 
Don't impose upon me, William, says she. • Tell me, tell me 
at once ; mayhap this is my child I Ah, against the world, 
the dimple in that smile is the dimple of my Harry ! 

Here Harry sprung up, and at one leap caught his rising 
nurse in his arms, crying — Nurse, my dearest nurse, do I live 
to be pressed once more to your dear bosom ? 

But the poor woman breathed short, and could not get 
out a word. Twenty times she put him from her, and 
catched him to her again, gazing at him by intervals with 
a frantic affection. At length she cast herself back on the 
bench that was behind her, and, clapping her hands together, 
she gave a great shout, and burst into an hysterical passion 
of tears ; while Harry seated himself beside her, and, gently 
drawing her head to him, placed it fondly on his bosom, 
and mixed his tears with hers. 

This gush came very seasonably for our loving nurse's 
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relief. She soon recovered her breath and her senses ; and, 
seeing some drops on her Harry's cheeks, she drew them 
in with her lips, crying — ^Precious pearls be these 1 I would 
not exchange one of them for the brightest diamond in the 
mines. 

Nurse, says Harry — I stole away to come and see you 
while my father was asleep, or else I should not have had 
leave to stir from him a foot. But you both must promise 
to come and dine with me ; we will have a table by our- 
selves. And do you, my dear nurse, step to our house, and 
if my father should miss me, tell him I am gone into the 
town, and will be back with him before breakfast 

Harry then stepped to the village, and, remembering 
Gafifer Truck's house, he went familiarly in, and inquired 
of the good woman how all the family was. Pray, how is 
my honest old Bartholomew ? says he ; and how is your 
pretty daughter, Molly? and, above all, what is become of 
my old friend, Tom ? The poor woman, all in amazement, 
cried — A pretty Tom he is, forsooth, to be friend to such a 
sweet young gentleman as you are. But the truth is, that 
our Tom is at prentice to a barber at next door. — ^Well, 
says Harry, when Gaffer Truck comes home, tell him that 
his old acquaintance, Harry Clinton, called to see him. 

Tom had just finished an operation on a neighbour as 
our hero entered. — ^How are you, Tom ? said he, carelessly. 
Tom gaped, and stared, and gaped; but answered not a 
word. — Will you give me a cast of your oflSce, Tom ? — Ah ! 
that I will, master, as soon as you get a beard. — Why, Tom, 
you are grown a huge hulking fellow since I saw you last ; 
will you step to yonder green, and wrestle one fall with 
me? — No, no, master, I would not hurt you ; methinks I 
could throw a dozen of such fairweather gentleman as you 
are, master. 

Harry instantly seized Tom by the breast with one hand, 
and by the shoulder with the other ; when Tom, feeling 
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the hardness and hart of his gripe, immediately exerted 
his powers, and grappled with his adversary. But Harry, 
giving him a slight foot, laid him on the broad of his back' 
in the middle of his own floor ; but kept him with both 
hands from being Kbrt against the ground. 

I believe, said Tom, rising, you must certainly be the 
devil ; and come, as they say, to fling poor sinners in 
the shape of an angel of light. — ^Ah Tom, Tom ! cried 
Harry, this is not the first struggle that you and I have' 
had. Do you remember the bag of nuts, and poor blind 
Tommy? have you forgot your old friend, little Harry 
Clinton? . • . 

Blessed mercy! exclaimed Tom, can. you be my young 
lord, my heart's dear young master? — I am indeed, answered 
Harry, your old acquaintance, my dear Tom ; your loving 
friend, Harry Clinton. And so saying, he took Tom about 
the neck, and kissed him very cordially. 

Tom, says Harry, I want you to take a walk with me :. 
Tom instantly assented, and out they went 

As they walkied along, Harry began to grow sad. — Tom, 
said he, do you know where my dear brother Dicky was 
buried?— Yes, sir, said Tom, a great way ofl^ in yonder 
churchyiwd below the town's-end. — Do you know where 
the sexton lives, Tom? — In a little white house, sir, jiist 
joining the yard. 

As soon as they arrived, Tom called out the sexton, and 
Harry, putting a guinea into his hand, ordered him 
directly to unlock the family-vault 

The man looked astonished, but obeyed in silence ; and 
Harry, as he entered, desired the sexton and Tom to wait 
at a distance, and promised to be with them by and by. 

He put to the door after him, just leaving light enough 
to distinguish the recent deposits of the dead. 

O ! said he, as he advanced, thou true house of mourning, 
thou silent end of all men, how sad art thou to sense I ^ow 
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sad to me above all, who bearest in thj dark bdsom such 
precious and beloved relics ! 

Then casting himself on the coffins of my lady and Lord 
Sichard, as they lay side by side, and clasping his arms 
about them as far as he could reach: O, he cried, my 
mother, my brother ! . my dearest brother, my dearest 
mother! you are gone, you are gone from me, and you 
never knew the love that your son and brother had for you ! 
Ah, how did I flatter myself I what happiness did I not 
propose, in attending, serving, and pleasing you ; in doing 
thousands of tender,* kindly, and endearing offices about 
you ! But you are snatched from me, my mother 1 you 
are snatched from me, my brother ! all my prospects are 
defeated and cut a\^ay for ever I You will no more return 
to me, but I shall go to you ; and O that I were laid with 
you this minute, in this still and peacef!ul mansion, where 
hopes and fears cease, and all are humble together ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Meekly had gone abroad on his morning's 
walk. He met nurse on her way to the mansion-house, 
and accosting her in a kind of triumph — ^My good nurse, 
says he, we have blessed tidings for you ; your Harry, your 
hero, is come to the country. — I know it, sir, I know it, 
answered nurse ; it is but a little while ago that my babe 
left my bosom. 

Mr. Meekly then proceeded in order to join his young 
friend, inquiring of all he met which way Lord Harry 
went, till at last he was directed to the churchyard. There 
he found Tom and the sexton, who, on further question, 
silently pointed to the door of the family vault, that hung 
on the jar. 

Mr. Meekly felt himself affected, and withdrew to a 
greater distance, but still keeping his tearful eye on the 
sad mansion that now held the living with the dead. 

At length Harry came forth, drying his cheeks with his 
handkerchie£ He assumed a constrained air of cheerful 
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ness ; and, joming Tom and the sextODy obeerred that a 
great crowd was gathering m the town. 

Who are those, Tom?. said he. — I suppose, answered 
Tom, your honour's tenants and old acquaintances, who 
are getting together to welcome you to the country. — ^If 
that is the case, Tom, w^ must go and salute them, and 
you shall introduce me, and tell me who is who ; for, though 
my heart is heavy laden, it must not give a discharge in 
full to gratitude and humanity. 

Mr. Meekly, perceiving that Harry was on his return, 
kept onward, aloof from him, but with an eye on his 
motions. 

By this time the crowd had sorted themselves ; the prin* 
cipals of the families into one group, the young men into 
another, and the fair maidens into another ; and, as Hany 
approached, they all set up a joint shout of triumph. 

Please your honour, says Tom, this is my father, and 
this is OafFer Gubbins, and this Goodman Demster, and 
this Farmer Felster, and so on. 

Harry, with the lowliness of a washer of feet, would 
have kissed and embraced them all in turns ; but, pressing 
about him, they seized a hand on either side, and eagerly 
kissed them, as also the skirts of his clothes all round. 

God bless your sweet face! cried Goodman Demster; 
who sees it in a morning can't fail, I think, of prospering 
the livelong day. 

When he came, in succession, to the companions of his 
infancy, as he kissed and shook hands with each in turn, 
some reminded him of his having beat them at boxing, 
others at wrestling, and all of his having played with them 
at prison-bars, leap-frog, shout the gate, and so forth. 

Meanwhile the girls panted, gazed at him, and longed 
to get him to themselves. — Sir, says Tom, here is your old 
acquaintance, my sister, Molly ; there is not a lad in the 
town whom she is not able to toss, except your honour. 
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Molly looked full of health as Hebe, and rosy as the May, 
and Harry caught her about the neck, and kissed her very 
cordially. — Do you remember me, Molly? — ^O, answered 
Molly, I shall never forget, since your honour's lordship 
and I used to wrestle every day behind our house. 

The rest of the girls. now pressed for their share of 
Harry, and it was with difficulty that he divided himself 
with any satisfactory equality among them, as tliey all 
kissed him so close, and seemed so loth to part. 

At length Harry's watch reminded him that it was time 
to attend his father, and as he parted they shouted after 
him — Long life, and health, and honours to our townsman, 
our own boy, our own dear, sweet child I 

,In the mean time Mr. Meekly had returned home, with 
his heart foil of tidings, to the earl When Harry arrived 
breakfast was on table, and he perceived that his father had 
been in tears ; but no notice was taken of the affair at the 
charnel-house on either part. 

When breakfiist was over, Harry called in John. — ^Mr. 
John, says he, can you tell me how many families there 
are in this village of yours ? — ^Twenty-five families exactly, 
my lord. Then Harry turned to his father and said — If 
your lordship will be pleased to lend me five hundred 
guineas for the present, I will pay you very honestly the 
hour that my uncle comes to the country. — Why, sirrah I 
cried the earl pleasantly, what right has your uncle to pay 
your debts, especially to such a great amount as you speak 
of? — O, my lord 1 answered Harry, I have already squan- 
dered away above fifty thousand pounds of his money; and 
this is but a trifle, which I am sure I may very safely add 
to the rest 

Here the earl looked truly astonished. — Fifty thousand 
pounds ! he exclaimed. Impossible, Harry I Why, you had 
neither such ponds nor lakes as mine in London, wherein 
you might make ducks and drakes of them. How in the 
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world could you contrive it ? Where did you dispose of 
them? 

In hospitals and in prisons, my father, an&wered Harry. 
In streets and highways, among the wretched and indigent, 
supplying eyes to the blind, and limbs to the lame, and 
cheerfulness to the sorrowful and broken of heart ; for such 
were my uncle's orders. 

Let me go, let me go from this place, my lord ! cried 
Meekly ; this boy will absolutely kill me if I stay any 
longer. He overpowers, he suffocates me with the weight 
of his sentiment& 

Well, Harry, said the earl, go to my desk ; here is the 
key of the drawer on the left hand, and I make you a 
present of the key and the contents; perhaps you may 
find there nearly as much as will answer your present 
exigencies. 

Harry went, and, opening the drawer, was astonished to 
see it quite full of gold. However he took no more than 
just the sum proposed ; and, returniug to his father, said — 
What shall I do, my lord, with that vast heap of money ? 
— Why, you extravagant rogue, replied the earl, there is not 
as much in it as will pay the debt you have contracted with 
one man ! — O, cried Harry, I am quite easy upon that score ! 
I will never affront my uncle by the offer of a penny. 
And don't you think, said the earl, that we have got poor 
amoDg us in the country as well as you have in the city, 
Harry ? — I believe you may have got some, my lord ; but 
then I am much more difficult than you may think, in the 
objects on whom I would choose to confer charity. I look 
upon the money amassed by the wealthy, to have been 
already extracted from the earnings of the poor ; the poor 
farmer, the poor craftsman, the hard-handed peasant, and 
the day-labourer, whose seven children perhaps subsist on 
the milk of a couple of cows. Wherefore, the objects on* 
whom we bestow these gatherings ought at least to-be 
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sometbing poorer, and more worthy of compassion than 
those from whom the money was exacted. So saying, he 
stepped out. 

Amazing boy 1 cried Mr. Meekly; how new, and yet how 
just was that observation ! — I am, cried the earl, as it were ; 
in a kind of delicious dream, and can scarce yet believe 
myself so blessed as to be the father of such a child ! 

In the mean time Harry had called John aside. — ^Mr. John, 
says he, here are five hundred guineas. Be pleased to step 
and distribute them by twenty guineas to each of the 
families in the village. I would save you the trouble, and 
give them myself, but that for the present my heart turns 
with disgust from their thanks and their honours. Tell 
them, that this is a token in memory of my dear brother, 
to keep them in mind of him. Tell them further, that I 
will. have no carousals, no rejoicing, on account of my 
arrival ; and that it would please me infinitely better, if my 
return would bring their late flosses to their remembrance, 
and set them all in tears and lamentations. 

My lord now proposed a saunter in the park, in order to 
procure an appetite for dinner. Accordiugly the gate was 
ordered to be unlocked, and they entered on a gravel walk, 
that was walled in on the left hand, and paled in on the 
ijght, along the verge of five canals, that fell successively in 
cascades, the one into the other. 

As they talked and walked along, they met with a six- 
barred gate that directly thwarted their passage ; and my 
lord reached his hand through the rails for the key, that 
the keeper had left in the lock on the inside, but he could 
not get at it. We are all at a full stop now, said he, unless 
Harry could make a shift to climb over the gate : but no, 
do not, my dear ; your foot might happen to slip between 
the rails, and hurt you. — I will obey your lordship, 
answered Harry ; I will not venture a foot upon one of 
them. So saying, he catched at the upmost bar with his 
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left handy and throwing himself slightly over, opened the 
gate for his coinpanion& The earl and Mr. Meekly stood 
mute in utter astonishment At length the earl cried — 
Child, you must surely be of more than mortal mould, or 
else you have a familiar spirit that conveys you through the 
air. Harry smiled, but was silent 

On their return, John called Eis master aside, and told 
him of his due distribution of Harry's bounty to the 
villagers. — ^But my lord, says he, when I went down I found 
hem all very busily employed in preparing bonfires and 
luminations in honour of my young lord. This, however, I 
flras obliged to countermand by his special order ; and it has 
jreatly mortified all your poor people. — Well, well, said the 
earl, it cannot be helped for the present ; we must not dare 
to offend our Harry at any rate ; and so those matters of 
rejoicing may rest in reserve till the arrival of my brother. 

Soon afterwards our hero's fosterers came, decked out in 
their best attire; and Harry ordered a side-table to be 
covered for him and them, but my lord insisted on their 
dining altogether. 

Harry placed himself very lovingly between them at 
table, that he might help diem, and prevail upon their 
bashfulness to eat 

When the repast was nearly over, nurse inquired after 
the little beggar-boy, whose absence she imagined had 
caused the elopement of her darling. He is come to great 
fortune, answered Harry; he has found his father and 
mother, and is heir to a large estate. Harry then told the 
manner in which Ned had been discovered, and they were 
all highly pleased and affected by the relation. 

But, says Harry, what has become of my sister Nelly, on 
whose milk I was suckled ? and what has become of my 
little brother Tommy, who was but two years younger than 
myself? — ^They are both dead, my precious ; but God has 
been pleased to give me others in their room.— Well, nurse, 
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I Gnd we must all die, and, some time or other, that will be 
a great grief to one of ua, whichever of us shall happen to 
outlive the other. — ^I am satisfied to die once> said nurse, 
but never let me hear again of your dyings my angel : I 
can't suffer the thought, she cried, and burst forth into 
tears — I cx>uld not bear, I could not bear to die si thousand 
deatlia in the death of my Harry ! 

But, said Harryj in order to diveit her passion, you have 
not yet inquired after the man with the beard. — the 
old rogue I exclaimed nurse, I can't think of him with 
patience. — Ay, but you must know that that same old 
rogue ia my own darling unclej an own and only dear 
brother to my own dear father here. — If that is the case, 
said nurse, I don't wonder he Bhould so greatly yearn after 
3^ou ; and indeed I would rather wonder if alt the world 
did not yearn and long after you, my love ! 

And now, nurse, to show you how much you are obliged 
to this same darling uncle, he has ordered me to make you 
a present of five hundred poundSj in payment, as he says, 
of the grief be has cost you. And take no heed for your 
children, I 'will take that care upon myself^ for this same 
dear uncle has made me a gift of the lands, and house, and 
plate, and furniture, that he has in this town^ and so you 
see I am well able to provide for you all 

Here ray lord cast an eye of tender jealousy upon Harry. 

I perceive, my son, said he, that your uncle is your only 
trust, the only dependence that you choose to have upon 
earth.^ — ^Harry, with a glance of hi^ eye, instantly caught 
the meaning of the eye of his father, and throve; ing himself 
at his feet— pardon, my lord! he cried; pray, pardon the 
overflowings of a grateful and simple heart ! My uncle is 
my property ; but I am yours, my father, to be disposed of 
in life and in death, at your pleasure. I do trust, I do 
depend upon yoUj my father ; and you have already over- 
powered ma with the weight of your affections. 
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My lord's eyes then glistened, and raising his son, and 
taking him fondly to his bosom — ^I believe I have been 
wrong, my love, said he, and hereafter I shall always think 
so, rather than think any thing amiss in my Harry. But 
tell me, my dear, and tell me sincerely ; you speak of your 
uncle as one of the richest and greatest men upon earth — • 
as a prince — as an emperor — enabled to give away fortunes 
and provinces at pleasure. 

And he is, my lord, cried Harry — ^he is greater than any 
prince or eniperor upon earth. To speak only of his tem- 
poral wealth or power — the most inconsiderable part of his 
value — he can do, as I may say, what he pleases in England. 
The ministry are at his beck — they profess themselves his 
servants ; and even his majesty acknowledges himself deeply 
his debtor, and owes him, I daresay, half a million. 

And yet this is the man, exclaimed the earl (turning an eye 
of penitence on Mr. Meekly) — this is the man^ as I told you, 
my friend, on whom I looked down with such provoking 
contempt — whom. I treated with such unpardonable inso- 
lence and ignominy I 

My lord then inquired concerning the personal adven- 
tures of our hero in London, the account of which would 
have been more entertaining, had not Harry suppressed 
throughout his narration whatever he apprehended might 
tend to his own honour. 

As soon as the fosterers had taken their leave, my 
lord proposed to his remaining guests a walk in the 
gardens, and after a few turns they sat down in a rural 
arbour, that was interwoven all about with jessamine and 
honeysuckle. 

Mr. Meekly, said the earl, I have often longed to hear 
the particulars of your life ; and how you come to live by 
faith, and not by sight, and to hold your conversation in 
heaven, as you do at this day. 

I can soon obey your lordship, answered Meekly; for my 
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story is very short and very simple, and no way adorned 
with uncommon incidents. 

My mother died a few hours after I was bom. My fiftther 
did not survive her two years ; and I fell to the care of my 
only kinsman — an uncle by my father's side. 

My uncle was an old bachelor, and though he was of a 
cold temper^ and liad no tenderness for any one, he yet 
spared no coat in my education* He sent me to Eton 
school, and from thence to Cambridgej where I remained 
till I took my degreea I then went to London, bought a 
sword and sword-knot, and commenced fine gentleman. 

Though my head had bten duly stored by my tutors in 
the rudiments of our religion, my heart had not yet felt any 
of its preceptSj and I conceived that to go regularly to church, 
receive the sacrament^ confess myself a miserable sinner, 
and avoid gross vices, was the sum of Christianity^ I there- 
fore entered without scruple into all the fashionable plea- 
sures and vanities of the age ; and I held that to pardon an 
affront would have been one of the deadly sins in a gentle- 
man Christian. 

One day, at St. James's coffee-house, Colonel Standard 
and another gentleman engaged at backgammon for five 
hundred guineas ; and as the stake was so considerable, and 
both parties celebrated for their skill in the game, we all 
crowded about them to see the issue, 

I happened to be next behind the colonel's chair^ and 
others pressed behind me, eagerly bending and looking over 
mj shoulderSp At length he began to fret as the game was 
drawing to a close^ and going against him. Pray, gentle- 
men, he would cry, don*t bear upon me so ; for heaven's 
sake keep off — you will make me lose the game ! Hereupon, 
I did my utmost to bear back from him, but the company 
pressed me forward in spite of all I could do^ till the 
colonel, giving an unhappily decisive cast, turned about in 
fury, and spat directly in my facCp 
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Indignation gave me sudden and unusual strength, and, 
casting all ofif who had borne upon me, I instantly drew 
my sword, and ran the colonel through the body. The 
company cried out that all was fair, and, opening a window 
for me, they urged me to escape. Accordingly I got ofi^ rode 
post to Dover, and there embarked for France. 

The colonel, God be praised I did not die of his wound. 
He lay under the hands of the surgeons for above seven 
months, then recovered, and went to join his regiment in 
Flaudera 

Of this my uncle sent me advice, telling me at the same 
time that I might return with safety. Yes^ thought I, with 
safety to my life, but with death to my honour 1 1 have taken 
revenge, indeed, but not satisfaction ; the colonel must be 
compelled to make me personal reparation for the affront 
which he dared to put upon me. His recovery has agaia 
dashed the spittle into my face ; and I will pursue him 
through the world till it is wiped from the observation and 
remembrance of all men. 

With this deadly determination I went post from Paris 
to Flanders, and traced the colonel from place to place, till 
I found him in a village on the road to Amsterdam. 

I believe, sir, said I bluntly, you may not remember me^ 
for'our acquaintance was sudden, and of very short duration. 
I am the man in whose face you spit publicly at St James a 
coffee-house. — ^Then, sir, said he, I am scarce yet recovered 
of the cause which you gave me to bear you always in mind ; 
but^ prsLj, what may your commands be with me for the pre- 
sent ? — I am come to demand a remedy at your bands for 
the wound which you gave my honour, and which other- 
wise must remain for ever incurable. — Ah ! he cri^d, no 
man ever eiLacted so severe a satisfaction as you have 
already taken ; what, then, may be the nature of the further 
reparation that you are pleased to require ? — Either to ask 
my pardon, or fight me within this hour. 
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That is very hard upon me, indeed, replied the colonel ; 
the honour of my commission will not allow me to beg 
pardon of any man, at least in order to avoid a combat ; so, 
sir, if you insist upon it, I must obey your summons, though 
very reluctantly, I confess. — Then, sir, said I, meet me 
in half an hour, with your pistols and sword, behind yonder 
little hilL 

The colonel was punctual to the appointment We both 
grasped a pistol at the distance of twenty paces, and 
advancing step by step, cried — Fire ! Fire I Each seemed 
determined to make sure of his adversary, till, coming 
within arm's length, I fired directly in his iace^ but the ball 
passed through his hat, and only grazed the skin of his left 
temple. 

The colonel then took hia pistol into his left hand, and 
reaching out his right to me, with a smile of great compla- 
cence — I think, sir, said he, I may now ask your pardon 
with honour ; and to convince you that I did not come to 
engage you in malice, be pleased to exajnine my arms, yon 
will not find so much aa a grain of powder in the one or 
the otben 

Ah, colonel I I then exclaimed, I acknowledge you my 
conqueror both in honour and humanity. Had I been so 
unhappy as to kill you, and find your arms unloaded, I 
should certainly have done you justice by shooting myself 
through the head. But why did I pursue you from king- 
dom to kingdom? why was I unappeased by all the blood 
that I shed 1 Was it from any malignity of heart toward 
you 1 by no means. But while I lamented the misery I bad 
already occasioned you, I was impelled to finish your 
destruction by a barbarian world, or rather, by the bloody 
prescribers of custom, whose censure I dreaded worse than 
death, or even futurity. Courage, colonel, incites soldiers 
to fight for their country; but it is cowardice alone that 
drives duellists together, 

VOL IL H 
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For three aiFectionate days I remained with my late 
enemy, but now warm friend He then was obliged to 
return to quarters; and we parted with a regret much 
exceeding the hostility with which we had met 

On the departure of the colonel I went to Amsterdam, 
from whence I drew upon my uncle to the amount of 
cf 700. For I resolved, before my return, to take a tour 
through the seven provinces, though I had gone for a very 
different purpose. 

During nine months I resided, or journeyed from place to 
place, among that people. Holland is, unquestionably, 
the wealthiest, the busiest, and most populous state upon 
earth. Not a hand is unemployed, not a foot of ground 
unoccupied ; and, for a long time, I ascribed their extra- 
ordinary prosperity to an industry and ingenuity peculiar 
to them alona But, on further observation, I discovered 
the true source as well of their industry as their opulence, 
and am persuaded that any nation bordering on the ocean 
might derive the like prosperity from the same spring. 

Not, my lord, that I think opulence a real benefit to a 
people, for ^' man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
his possessions." But I look upon industry, the natural 
parent of opulence, to be as well a blessing as a duty to 
man, from the time that he was appointed to ^* earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow." Many mental virtues, 
also, as well as temporal benefits, follow in the train of 
industry ; it makes men healthful, brave, honest, social, and 
pacifia He who labours hard to acquire a property, will 
struggle hard to preserve it, and exercise will make him 
active, robust, and able for the purpose. As the man of 
industry hath, in himself, a living fund of competence for 
his own occasions, he will be the less tempted to plunder or 
prey upon others ; and the poignant sense and appre- 
hension of being deprived of a property go justly acquired, 
will give him the nicer and stronger sense of such an injury 
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to others. Industry further incites to commerce and good 
neighbourhood^ in order to dispose of mutual redundancies 
for the supply of mutual wants. And, lastly, it delighteth 
in peace, that its time and its labours may not be inter- 
rupted, nor the fniits thereof endangered, by rapine and 
invasion ; and all this may be said of nations as well as 
of men. 

Tour observationSj said the earl, are perfectly just ; the 
works of induatry are, unquestionably, the works of pea^e, 
and tend to open the avenues wherein the virtues may 
walk. But how to incite men or nations to industryj that 
is tlie question. The finer arts, we see, may be encouraged 
and promoted by national bounties, as now in France ; but 
there is no inciting the bulk of the people to industry in 
like manner j that would be^ as though the public should 
graat a bounty to itself Nations certainly differ from 
nations as man differs from man ; some are by nature 
industrious and ingenious, such as China and Holland— it is 
their propensity, their talent ; while others, like Ireland, 
are naturally lazy and listless, and therefore remain in well- 
merited indigenca 

You have greatly mistaken this point indeed, ray lord. 
China and Holland are industrious and iDgenious, because, 
whether it were through good hap or good policy, they hit 
upon the only method whereby industry and ingenuity 
could be duly promoted. Whereas Great Britain and 
Ireland are totally ignorant of the said method to this day, 
though both of them highly capable of hariog it put in 
execution. 

You surprise me, Mr Meekly^ said the earl ; a method to 
make men iogenious — a method to make them industrious I 
how can that be 1 

Experience has proved it to be even so, my lord ; for 
where a method may be found for encouraging aod pro- 
motiog ingenuity and industry, that method will, infallibly, 
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make people become both ingenions and industrious. No 
man will work^ my lord, without some hire, or wages, or 
return for his labour ; neither will any who are in want 
refuse to work, when assured of a due reward for so doing. 

When the good householder walked out to the market^ 
place, and found labourers loitering there when it was now 
toward evening, he asked them, '^ Why stand ye here all 
the day idle!" And when they answered, '^ Because no 
man hath hired or given us employment," he took this for 
a sufficient apology ; he had compassion upon them, and he 
supplied them with the divinest of all kinds of charity, the 
means of earning their own bread. 

Now, throughout China and Holland, no person is in 
want, because all are hired, all employed, the young and 
the old, the lame and the blind ; and all find a ready sale, 
without anxiety or loss of time, without travel or delay, for 
products of their industry. Throughout Great Britain, on 
the contrary, nineteen in twenty are in real want ; and in 
Ireland, as I. am told, forty-nine in fifty are nearly in a 
state of beggary, merely for want of being employed — ^for 
want of encouragement to labour. 

Termit me, then, to explain to your lordship, how some 
men and some nations come to be encouraged to industry, 
and others to be discouraged, or in a manner prohibited, 
from it 

Different men are endowed with different talents and 
powers, insufficient in many respects, though superfluous in 
others, to their own occasions. Different countries are also 
endowed with different productions, superfluous in many 
respects to the natives, though necessary or desirable for 
the well-being of foreigners. 

Now, these alternate qualities of deficience and abundance, 
at once invite and impel all men, and all countries, to claim 
and to impart that reciprocal assistance which is denomi- 
nated commerce. Each gives what he. can. spare, each 
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receives what he wants; the exchange is to the mutual 
advantage c^ all parties. And, could a method be found 
out for encouraging manufacturers to persevere in their 
industry, and improve in their arts, by a ready conveyance 

and sale of all their redundancies, neither want nor super- 
fluity could find place upon earth. 

Ail this is quite clear and self-evident^ Mr- Meekly; but 
how to procure this ready sale is the question. 

Tour lordship must allow that the way to procure it 
would be to bring barterers and commuters, buyers and 
sellers, all who mutually want and mutually abound^ 
together. For this is the end and purpose of every market 
upon earth. 

NoWj in Great Britain and Ireland, and in all continents 
or inland countries, the several deserts, mountains, marshes^ 
and other obstacles, with the difficulty^ danger, and toil of 
travel, and the great expense of land carriage, have utterly 
precluded all commerce and communication to any con- 
siderable extent Insomuch that it would be easier and 
cheaper to convey a commodity of any burden to either of 
the Indies^ than from many parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to otherSj by land. 

While God appears to separate the several nations of the 
earth from each other, by the intervention of seas, lakes, 
and rivers, he hath actually and intimately united them 
thereby- 

Water serves to the art and navigation of man, as air 
serves to the wings of the feathered species. It ia the easy 
and speedy medium, the ready conduit and conveyance, 
wherehy all redundancies are carried, and all wants sup- 
plied. It makes man, as it were, a denizen of every coun- 
try on the globe. It shortens every distance, and ties the 
remotest regions together. It carries and communicates 
the knowledge, the virtues, manufactures, and arts of each 
climate to aE It gives new springs and motives to indue- 
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try, action, and invention. It gives a general importance 
to the meanest manufacturer. It gives to each man an 
interest in whatever is done upon earth, the productions of 
every region, and the tribute of every nation. 

Now, China and Holland are the only coimtries upon 
earth who have considerably availed themselves of this 
capital benefit of water carriage, or water commerce ; and 
therefore they are, incomparably, the most populous and 
most prosperous of all countries in the world. 

China, as your lordship knows, extends from under the 
Tropic of Cancer to about thirteen hundred miles north, 
and thereby contains within itself all the variety of climate, 
and degrees of heat and cold, that are requisite for the 
sundry productions upon earth. Inspired by some forecast 
or sagacity, not imparted to the rest of mankind, they cut 
and quartered this vast contincDt by as many navigable 
canals as answer to the ducts and veins in the human body 
for the dispensation of life and nourishment. These canals 
serve as links or chords to the grand community of the 
Chinese ; they bind region to region, house to house, and 
man to man, and hold the whole as one system or family 
together. This great kingdom is thereby become as one 
city, and the canals as so many streets, through which 
plenty is difiFused by commerce to every part. If any art 
or useful invention commences or receives improvement in 
any place, it is immediately conveyed to every place for 
imitation and promotion. No portion of this wide conti- 
nent lies waste or uncultivated, because the canals are as so 
many markets brought to every man's door, and, by the 
perpetual demand of whatever is saleable, incite the natives 
to exert themselves in providing all the redundancies they 
possibly can, that they may derive wealth to themselves by 
supplying the respective wants of others. Thus, throughout 
the expanded dominion of China, nothing is wasted, nothing 
lost) nothing superfluous, nothing wanting. All are em* 
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ployed, active, industrious, ingenious, and thriving. Their 
canals are intimately to them what seas are diffusively to 
the rest of the globe. They are thereby become as a world 
within themselves, sufficient to their own happiness and 

occasionsL Tliej never change their manners or policy. 
They never enterprise war against othen?. And China is 
afifij'med at thia day to contain one hundred and twenty 
millions of prospering inhabitants. 

The Butch also, about a hundred and forty years ago, 
followed the example of the Chinese. Their country 'n now 
become as one great and extended metropolis to the uni- 
verse ; and througli their canals, as through paved and 
spacious high- ways, the world resorts with all its wealtL 
So encouraged and so incited, neither the lame, nor the 
blind, nor the maimed, sit unemployed. Every child is 
taught its trade from the moment it can apply its little 
hands to a regular motion, and they bring to the parents 
vast sumSj in lieu of an infinite variety of toys and trifles 
that are dispei'sed among the idle of the other chilttren of 
men. For, batterers and commuters, buyers and sellers, 
manufacturers and merchants, like Pyramus and Thisbe, 
want nothing but the removal of envious obstacles to meet 
and to multiply a similar progeny. 

From what has been prefnised, my lord, it is most evi- 
dent that industry is the pareot of the wealth of this world. 
That no man's industry is sufficient to his own occasions, 
That the mutual assistance denominated commerce is, 
therefore, necessary to the well-being of all people. That 
the reciprocal advantage of this commerce consists in sup- 
plying mutual wants with mutual redundancies. That this 
commerce, however, cannot be carried on without a medium 
for the conveyance of such supplies. That such a medium 
by land, even where it La practicable, is tedious, toilsome, 
expensive, extremely discouraging, and cannot be pushed to 
any considerable eoctent or efiFect* That God, however, 
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hath opened for the purpose an easy, speed j, and universal 
medium of seas^ lakes, and rivers, part of which he haih 
left unnavigable, that man might finish by art what nature 
had prepared, and contribute in some degree to his own 
advantagea That, accordingly, China and Holland (and 
France of late) have pursued the path so divinely appoint- 
ed, and that power, wealth, and prosperity have flowed in 
upon them, in proportion as they have opened the medium 
of water-carriage for their reception. And that causes 
which have produced their concomitant effects, without 
variation, from the earliest ages to the present period, must 
be presumed to produce the like effects through aJl countries 
and ages to the end of time. 

I protest, Mr, Meekly, exclaimed the earl, yon have 
pushed this matter into mathematical demonstration. 
What a happy — what a glorious prospect now opens to my 
view I How easily, how speedily, how profitably, might 
this method be put in execution throughout the earth I 
There is no deficiency of rivers or collateral streams for the 
purpose. The sinking into the earth would give vent to 
new springs, and extract plenty of water in all places for an 
inland navigation; and half the number of hands that 
perish through war and want^ might be peacefully and 
plentifully employed ix^ accomplishing this weal of man- 
kind. Famine and depredation would then cease. Nation 
would no longer rise up against nation, nor man against 
man. The earth, by culture, would soon become capable of 
sustaining tenfold the number of its present inhabitants. 
We should no more be tempted to push each other from 
existence. We should find ourselves mutually interested 
in preserving and multiplying the lives oif all from whose 
labours we were to derive such advantages. All would be 
plenty, all peace and benevolence throughout the globa 
The number of inhabitants, instep of being a burden, 
would then become the riches of every climate. All hands 
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would be set to work, when thus assured of a purchaser for 
ev^ery effect of labour. The buzz of wheels, reels, and 
looms ; the sound of hammers, files, and forges ; with the 
shouts of vintage and the songs of harvest, would be heard 
in all lands t, I am quite astonished that a work, so full of 
benefit and blessing to the universe of man, is not already 
commencetlj advanced, and completed. 

How cornea this to pass, Mr. Meekly? have you yet 
meDtioned this matter to any of our great ones? 

I have, my lord, to several^ They confessed themselveg 
convinced of the utility of the echeme ; and, could each of 
them be assured of engrossing to himself the most consider- 
able part of the profita that would thereby accrue to the 
public, the work would instantly be begnOj and would 
shortly be perfected* For, euch is the nature of unregene- 
rate man, that he grudges to others any portion of those 
goods which he 80 eagerly craves and grapples after for 
himself. He would hedge in the air, and make a property 
of the light. In proportion as he sees his neighbours in 
comparative want^ be exults in the accumulation of imagi- 
nary wealth. But should he deem them, in a measure, 
more prosperous than himself^ he sighs at his inmost soul, 
and grows wretched and repining. 

I proteetj cried the earl, were I youngs I would to-morrow 
morning, at my own cost, set about this great work of 
national, or mther of universai, beneficence. But uxj 
Harry bi^re has youth enough, with an abundance of bene- 
volence also for the purpose; and I recommend it to him 
as the greatest of cbaritieSj a charity to Great Britain, a 
charity to mankind. — "What would you tbinky my lord, 
said Harry, of my expending your whole drawer of gold 
upon this business ? Great as it is, it would be but a small 
matter toward the value of purchasing peace upon earthy 
and the sons of peace upon earth will be likeliest to bo the 
BOBS of love in heaven. So that we cannot lay out our 
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money to better advantage in any purchase for the benefit 
of the brothers of our own frailty. 

Alas, my love ! rejoined Mr. Meekly, though you were 
master of half the wealth of the people of England, and 
were willing to employ the whole for their emolument in 
this way, the people themselves would oppose you in every 
step you should take. Some would be too proud to accept 
a benefit from you. Others would tell you that no man 
should dare to violate their property with either spade or 
pickaxe ; and others would indict you even for treading on 
their grounds. Nothing less than the act of the whole 
legislature, to whoin the people have committed their 
confluent powers, can avail for an undertaking of such 
national import. 

Then, my dear Mr. Meekly, be pleased to let me have in 
writing what you have already set forth on this head ; and 
if I live to come to the lower house of parliament, I will 
bend all my powers to this capital charity. And, if no 
other oratory will avail for the purpose, I will bribe the 
members with a hundred thousand pounds, and corrupt 
them, if possible, into one act of patriotism.* But, Mr. 
Meekly, I interrupt you. Pray, proceed in your narrative. 

On my return to Amsterdam, I grew aflfected one 
evening in a manner I had never before experienced I 
did not feel myself any way sick or in pain, and yet I 
wished to exchange my sensations for any other species of 

* It is observable that, within ten years subsequent to the period of the 
above promise, the inland navigation of England commenced. Since which 
time, the river Iiis has been made navigable from Oxford to Cricklade in 
Wiltshire, and to Abington in Berkshire. The river Avon in Warwickshire, 
from Stratford to the Severn. The Avon, from Bath to Bristol. The 
Medway, from Maidstone in Kent to Tnnbridge. The Lug in Herefordshire, 
to the Wey. The Lea, from Ware to the Thames. The river Rennet in 
Berkshire, to the Thames at Beading, containing twenty locks in seventeen 
miles. The river Are in Yorkshire, containing sixteen locks, whose tolls are 
now valued at about £10,000 yearly. Bedde the Stroud, the Nen, and the Wey, 
with many others now in hand. 
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malady. I was wholly pervaded by a gloomy despondence. 
I looked abroad for comfort, but it was nowhere to be 
found ; every object gave disgust to my discontented imagi- 
nation. I secretly inquired of my soul, if riches, honours, 
dignities, if the empire of the world would restore her to 
joy ? but she turned from them, and said— Ail these tilings 
are strangers and aliens to my peace* Alas I said I, tell 
me then where your peace maj be found ? — I knownotj she 
replied ; but I feel that I am wretched 

For three days I continued under this oppression of 
spirit ; and on the third night an increasing horror of deep 
and heavy darkness fell upon me. All hope died within 
mej and misery seemed to open a gulf of ever-deepening 
destruction in my soul. I lay all night bathed m drops of 
unutterable anguisL I wished and struggled to arise and 
change my situation ; but I felt that my rnind was its own 
place, and its own hell, from whence there was no removal, 
no possible escape, 

I now concluded that, somehow, I must have sinned 
beyond the measure of all sinners, since my damnation was 
deeper than that of any other. I therefore turned toward 
God and wished to repent ; but, as I did not feel conviction 
for the sins of which I accused myself, no place for repent- 
ance was found in my soul. 

Tremendous author ! I cried, I find that thou canst sink 
and slay at pleasure ; but canst thou not also raise up and 
make alive ? If all things have theii* existence in thee, O 
God ! is it not near and easy unto tht'e to impart to us 
some sensation of thine own existence also ? some sensation 
of thine own peace, the sense that it is thou alone who 
canst be our sustainer ? Save me, Jesus, save me from the 
hell of mine own nature I Save me, thou Son of David ! 
save me from myself I 

While I thus prayed in an agony, my whole frame was 
suddenly overpowered, and sunk, as I suppose^ into a state 
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of msensibility, till the following day was far advanced. 
At length I perceived that I still existed 

I dreamed that I found myself in a deep and noisome 
dungeon, without a single ray that might even suffice to 
shew me the horrors of my situation. I attempted to rise 
and grope about, but perceived that I was tied and fastened 
down to earth by a number and variety of bands and 
fetters. 

At length a sudden light appeared, and diffiised itself 
throughout the darkness, of my mansion ; when, looking 
up, I observed that the keeper of my prison had entered, 
the doors being yet locked. His head, as I thought, was 
bound about with a tiara, from whence the glory arose 
that shone around me. In the coronet, instead of gems, 
were inserted a number of thorns, whose points streamed 
with incessant and insufferable brightness; and on the 
golden circlet was engraved in all langui^es, Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the JewQ. 

Immediately my shackles loosened and fell away of 
themselves^ and I wished to cast my whole existence under 
the feet of my Lord, but was so overcome with ecstasy 
that I could not rise ; when, looking upon me with a smile 
of ineffable graciousness, he approached and took me by the 
hand, and at the contact I sprung up a great height in my 
bed, and awoke to sensations of indescribable blessedness. 

You are come, then, my 'Lord, my salvation ! you are 
come, my Master 1 I cried ; and I will cling inseparably 
to you. Never, O never more will I suffer you to depart ! 
Ah, I have felt, severely felt, what it is to be without 
you 1 for in your absence, though but for a moment, lies 
the essence of hell and misery ; but in your presence, my 
beloved, in your presence is peace unspeakable, and joy 
for evermore I 

From that day my nature became, as it were, wholly in- 
verted. All the honours and worldly respects for which I 
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formerly risked my life^ were now my aversion ; and I turned 
from carnal indulgence and sensuality with loathing. 

Nothing could now aflBront, nothing could now offend 
me. As I totally despised myself, so I wished, after the 
proceiSs of my divine Master, to be despised and rejected of 
men. This made all others, the very meanest of human 
creatureSj respectable unto ma Even in reprobates ma- 
th ought I discerned some uxiera.sed traces of the image and 
superscription of my God, and I bowed down before it 

If any attempted to injure or defraud me of my pro- 
perty, I yielded it without variancej and thereby I found 
myself cordially enriched, 

I grew weary of my own will and of my own liberty, 
and I earnestly prayed my Lord that he would rid me of 
them, and be instead thereof a controlling principle within 
me, ever influencing and directing me according to his own 
pleasure. — Turn me, Jesus, Master! turn me! I cried, 
from all the evil propensities of my own evil nature ; 
though thou shouldat turn me, as thou didst Sennacherib, 
with thy ruling rein on my neck, thy bridle in my mouth, 
and thy hook in my nose I Take my heart and affections 
captive, and into thine own divine gaidance 1 Compel me 
into all the ways and all the works of thy commandments, 
till thy yoke shall become easy, and thy burden light and 
deUghtaome ; till I shall move, ^s down a descent, wherever 
thy goodness would guide me ; till I shall feelingly find 
and know that all thy ways are ways of pleasantneesj and 
all thy paths the paths of peace ! 

This, my lord, may look somewhat like boasting ; but it 
boasteth of nought excepting Christ crncified, or rather 
axieen in me, whereby all worldly matters are crucified 
unto me. 

Within about a fortnight after my conversion I received 
a letter from a friend in London, informing me that my 
old uncle had secretly married a young creature who was 
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lately delivered of a son ; that he now openly acknowledged 
her for his wife ; and that this, as he feared, did not hode 
me any good. 

At another time these tidings would have greatly alarmed 
me ; but I was now equally resigned and indi£ferent to all 
events. 

In a few days after, as I was stepping out of my lod^ngs, 
I was arrested, in the name and at the suit of my uncle, 
for £700, the precise sum for which I had drawn upon him 
about nine months befora All the consequences of this 
caption immediately occurred to me. I perceived that my 
uncle intended to deprive me of my patrimony in favour 
of his new family ; and, as I had no means for opposing 
his machinations save what lay in his own hands, I con- 
cluded that a jail was to be my portion for Ufa Wherefore 
I lifted up my heart, and said within myself— To prison 
and to death give me cheerfully to follow thee, O thou 
who in death art the life and resurrection ! 

My spirit had no sooner uttered this short ejaculation, 
than I felt such a weight of peace descending upon me, 
that my heart leaped within me at the prospect of suffering, 
and I would not have exchanged my prison for a throne. 

While I quietly walked with the oflBcers toward the 
place of my durance, they came to a great tavern, where 
they entered, and proposed to regale themselves at my 
expensa 

Meantime a Dutch merchant, of great eminence, hap- 
pened to be with his lady in the principal room, and, 
hearing a bustle in the house, he inquired the cause, and 
sent for the chief bailiff 

Soon after I was conducted into their presenca They 
both rose as I entered, and the gentleman approaching 
took me familiarly by the hand, and said in Dutch — 
Mr. Meekly, I hear you are in distress, and that is suffi- 
cient to recommend you to my services ; but your appear- 
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ance exacts something more from my inclmations. Pray, 
let me know wherein and how far it may be requisite for 
you to command me ? 

I muttered somewhat, as I suppose, inarticulately toward 
an answer ; for I protest, my lord, I was so struck, so 
awed, so confounded by his presence, that I was lost for 
the time to the consideration of my own affairs. Mean- 
while he placed me at table^ jnst opposite to the heavenly 
Tision of his bride, and then went and resumed his seat 
beside her ; while I, gazing in silence and utmost wonder, 
recollected those lines of Milton, where, epeakiog of Adam 
and Eve, he calls them 

" The loTelieat pair 
That ever siooe in Iota^s eai braces mot : 
Adam, the goodliest man of men dlnco born 
Htfl Bons: the fairest of her dimghtera^ Ete.** 

The gentleman perceived my astonishment, and, gra^ 
ciously amiliog, again asked me what sum was requisite 
to extricate me from my present difficulty ? — Ah, sir! said 
Ij it is a sum that far exceeds all human bounty ; and, 
indeed, I would not accept the obligation from any man 
unless I were assured of being shortly in a capacity to 
reimburse him, of which I see no likelihood, I think no 
possibility* 

Here I told himj in a few words, how my father had left 
me an infant at the disposal of my uncle, who had now put 
me under arrest for dPTOO, which, some time since, he had 
freely remitted to me, as in my own right. 

I see, said the gentleman, your uncle is a villain, and 
meansj by casting you into prison in a strange and distant 
place, to deprive you of the power of brmging him to 
account. But he must be detected ; it is a justice which 
you owe to the public as well as yourself. And as the 
amount of the pretended debt is not sufficient for that 
purpose, here is an order on the bank in town for double 
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the sum. For this you must give me your note of hand. 
Be pleased to reimburse me when ib is your convenience. 
If that should never happen, be under no concern ; for I 
hold myself already repaid with usury, in the opportunity 
of serving an injured and a worthy man. 

O sir i I cried ; I cannot, indeed I cannot — ^I will not 
accept it on any account I am patient^ nay, I am pleased 
with the lot that is appointed me. Shall I, in an instant^ 
break the yoke, and cast the burden which my gracious 
Master but this instant has laid upon me ? No, sir ! I 
submit myself to it with thankfulness ; I take this cross to 
my bosom, and press it to my heart 

O Meekly ! said he, you are a very misdeeming Christian, 
if you think yourself entitled either to assume or retain 
your proper crosses at will There is too much of self- 
righteousness in such a zeal, Meekly. Humility would 
rather bid the will of our Master to be done ; and he offers 
you enfranchisement by my hand. Do, my dear sir, cried 
the angel beside him— do let me petition, let me persuade 
you to accept this little instance of our good-^will to so good 
a creature. Though my lord here has not been able to 
prevail, a lady has superior claims^ and I must not be 
refused. 

Quite Sunk, quite overwhelmed, I dropped involuntarily 
on my knees before them. Blessed pair! I exclaimed, 
blessed and beauteous beyond expression ; if angels are like 
you, what happiness must be in heaven ! I could no more, 
my words were choked by my rising emotions. 

My benefactor then rose, and, coming tenderly towards 
me, he took me warmly in his arms. Mr. Meekly, says 
he, do not oppress me, I pray you, by this excess of 
acknowledgment I am but a worthless instrument in the 
hands of your beloved ; for from him, and him alone, is 
every good gift, and even the will of the giver. — O Mr. 
Meekly ! added the lady, her eyes glittering through water. 
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we thank you, w^ cordially thank you, Mr. Meekly ; you 
have occasioned us much pleasure this day, I assure you ; 
and the means of our happiness should be delightful in 
our eyes. 

My patron then rung a bell, and ordered his priucipal 
gentleman into his presence ; whep, patting the order into 
his band' — Here, says he, take this, with the bailiff, directly 
to the bank ; there pay him his demand of £700 and fees ; 
and bring me a hundred pounds in cash, and the remainder 
in bills on London, Then, calling for pen and ink, he 
drew the following short note — "I owe yoii fourteen 
hundred pounds ;" to which I signed ** Charles Meekly,^ 

On the return of the messenger, I was put in posseission 
of the cash and bills^ and a dinner of little elegances was 
served up. 

After a short repast, the decanters and glasses being 
placed J and the attendants dismissed, my two patrons gave 
a loose to social joy, and invited me to be a partaker in 
their festivity. Never was I, nor ever shall I again, be 
witness to such flights of fancy^ such a spontaneous fluency 
of heart-springing glee. With what pleasure did erudition 
cast off its formal garb; how delightfully did wisdom 
assume the semblance, and at times the very phrase, of 
childhood I They laughed, they rallied me, themselves, and 
the world » Their merriment was as the breaking forth and 
exuberance of overflowing innocence and virtue. Conceive 
to yourself, my lord, a large room surrounded with benches, 
whereon are seated the principal philosophers, literati, 
lawyers, statesmen, chief captains, and chief conquerors in 
all ages ; then think you behold two sportively obserrant 
children in the midst, looking and laughing at the insigni- 
ficance of the eeveral sages ; taking off and holding up the 
solemnity and self-importance of each profession in carica- 
ture, and setting the whole world, with all its wisdom, its 
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toils and boasted acquirements, its solicitudes, applications, 
and achievements, at nought. 

The gentleman indeed pretended — and only pretended — 
to defend the sophists, the valiant, and the renowned of his 
sex, but he evidently exulted in his own defeat ; while the 
lady, with a drollery amazingly voluble, ran through the 
schools of philosophy, the systems of human policy, and 
histories of heroism, unpluming the crested, bringing the 
lofty low, and depreciating and reducing all magnitude to 
miniature. And all this she did with an archness of such 
pleasant meaning — with such looks, eyes, and attitudes of 
bewitching transition, as would have infused fascination into 
old age and ugliness ; what then must it have done when 
accompanied by a beauty that scarce ever was equalled, 
that could not be exceeded ? Did the Sarah of the patriarch 
Abraham resemble her, I wonder not that nations should 
have been enamoured of her at the age of fourscore. 

At length the enraptured husband, no longer able to 
contain, bent toward her with looks of soul-darting delight, 
and restraining his arms that would have crushed her to 
his bosom — O my Louisa I he cried, you are too much, too 
pearly, too precious a treasure for me I But, giving him a 
sweetly petulant pat on the cheek — ^Away you rogue ! she 
cried, I'll none of your mockeries I 

What can expression add further to this divinely pre- 
eminent of human creatures ? Whatever was her present 
glance, aspect, or posture, you would have wished to fix her 
in it, that you might gaze] and admire for ever ; but when 
she varied the enchantment of her action and attitude, you 
forgot the former attractions, and she became, as it were, a 
newness of ever-rising delight ! 

Alas, how transient, how momentary, was the bliss I 
then enjoyed ! A chariot and six pied horses drove up to 
the door, attended by a retinue of ten or twelve men, all 
armed, gallantly mounted, and in jich apparel 
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My dear Meekly, mournfully said my benefactor, I am 
sorry that we are destined to different departments. I 
lodge to-night at a villa belonging to one of my corre- 
spondents, and to-morrow we set out to visit some of the 
German courts. Fare, fare-you-well, Meekly, for a short 
season at least 1 

I would have cast myself at his feat It was an emotioDp 
a propensity, which I could not resist^ bufc he prevented 
me, by kissiDg and casting bis arms affectionately about me. 
The lady then turned to me, and with a smile of beart- 
captivating graciousness— God be wltb you! God be with 
you J my good Mr. Meekly ! she cried ■ perbaps we may 
meet ere loag in your own Eo gland, I answered not ; but, 
bending on one knee, I caught her band, pressed it 
fervently to ray lips, and permitted her to depart. 

Alas, they did depart i I saw tbem for the last time. 
They mounted their carriage, and, being seated, they bent 
forward, and bowing to me with a fixed regard, off they 
drove, and tore away with thenij as I tbought, the best part 
of my souL 

I followed tbem with straining eyes. Wben out of sight 
me thought I held tbem still in view, and I blessed and 
kissed, in imagination, the very ground over which they 
went At length I awoke from my delirium, and with alow 
and heavy steps turned back into the bousa 

I bad not yet, through shame, so much as inquired the 
name of ray benefactor, I therefore called to my host, in 
order to inform myself of all that I could learn concerning 
hira ; as also to make out a bill — for it had not been called 
for — and I plea.<5ed myself with the thought of discharging 
a reckoning that my friends had forgotten. When I 
questioned my host on this head, be put his bands to his 
sides, and broke into a violent fit of laughter— No, no! 
master, said he, there's nothing for any one to pay in this 
house^ I assure you. Mynheer never troubles himself about 
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those matters ; his majof-domo pays all ; ay, and for many 
a guest too that happens to be in the same inn with hia 
master. 

Why, pray, said I, is he a lord ? — A lord? quotha ; not 
so little as that oomes to neither. No, »r ; he is a prince 
— the very prince of our merchants; and our merchants 
are princes aboye all lords. — And, pray, how do they style 
or call him ? — ^He has many names and titles. When our 
traders speak of him, they call him Mynheer Yan Glun- 
thong; but others style him my lord of merchants, and 
others my lord the brother-man, and my lord the friend of 
the poor. 

The remainder of my story is very short, and still more 
insignificant. I soon set out for England, in order to file a 
bill against my uncle, and compel him to discover what 
patrimony my father had left me. But God was pleased, 
in the mean space, to out off all debi^ ; his wifs and child 
had died of an epidemic distemper, and he did not survive 
them a1)ove a fortnight He left me a penitential letter, 
with a small will ^enclosed, whereby I became entitled to 
three hundred a year in right of my father, and an addi- 
tional four hundred in right of my uncle, with a sum of 
near three thousand pounds in ready money. 

If I know my own heart, the only cause of rejoicing that 
I felt on that occasion was, that it put it in my power to 
discharge my pecuniary obligations to my late generous 
preserver. I immediately wrote, and transmitted bills to 
Holland for the purpose ; but the bills were returned, and 
I could hear no tidings concerning the residence of my 
patron. I then put out his £1400 on the best securities 
that I could procure. It is now dose upon five-and-thirty 
years since I saw him ; and in that time the principal, with 
interest upon interest, yearly turned into capital, has 
junounted to nearly £5000, one penny of which I never 
touch, but hold the whole as sacred. 
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Meantime, it has cost me himdredB upon hundreds in 
correspondences) advertisements, and even in special mes- 
sengers tb sevieral parts of Europe, tb discover where this 
greatest, this most eminent of men.cbuld have concealed 
himself; but, alag I my search proved as fniitless as that of 
the miser in hunting after the pearl of mighty price. 

During those five-and-thirty yeare, the image of the per- 
sons of those my two gracious patrons never left my memory 
— were ever at my heart. Ah ! I would say to myself, they 
are dead — they are dead ; or rapt, perhaps, like Elijah, 
alive into heaven ; flesh and blood refined as theira might 
easily pass from its little impurities^ through the fire of the 
love of God to the place of its blis3. And again, it was my 
daily and ardent petition that, if their mortal was not 
swallowed up of immortality , I might once set my eyes upon 
them before I died. 

Here Mr. Meekly ended. — I thank yon, my dear, friend, " 
aaid the earl, for your history ; it has entertained me most 
pleasingly, and I have also been highly edified by some 
passages in it. But, with respect to the glimpse that you 
had of your two wonderful fdendSj I think it must have been 
a vision^ or merely a matter of imagination ; for I never 
saw in nature, ^r read in fiction, of any thing comparable to 
the excellences that you have described in that exalted pair. 
— If it was .a vision, my lord — it must have been one of 
blessed angels indeed ; but I hope you will allow that the 
benefits which they conferred were no way visionary- — 
Mr. Meekly I said Harry, with a sigh, the picture that 
you have drawn of this dear lady has almost given me a 
distaste to all the rest of her sex* Ah ! might 1 meet here- 
after some daughter — some descendant — some distant Hke- 
nass of her — how happy should I think myselH—May 
heaven succeed your ominous wish, my dearest child 1 cried 
Meekly. It is just, perhaps prophetic, that it should be so. 
For never did I see so perfect a resemblance between any 
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two creatures, as between the consort of that bewitching 
woman and yourself — ^it struck me the other night the 
moment you entered the room; and I thought that I 
beheld my very benefactor newly arisen, like a young phoenix, 
from the ashes of old age. 

Near a fortnight now elapsed without any news or notice 
from Mr. Clinton, or from the messenger who was sent 
despatch for him. Harry daily advanced in the favour 
and familiarity of his father ; and Mr. Meekly continued 
with them in a most pleasing society. 

On a fine morning, as they were walking together toward 
the village — ^This is the first time, m^ Harry, said the earl 
with a sigh, that I have ventured to turn my face this way 
since the death of my wife, and the interment of your dear 
brother. — O. my lord ! cried Harry, I would gladly exchange 
my lot in life with the meanest of yonder cottagers, who 
earns his daily bread by the labour of his hands, provided 
I might thereby restore them both to your bosom. — ^Notso, 
not so, my 3on ! fervently replied the earl ; I would not lose 
my Harry, though I were thereby to resuscitate all that 
are dead in England. I have no cause, no manner of right 
to complain ; I am still happy — wonderfully happy — too 
happy in the possession of such a child ! # 

Just then a great shouting and uproar was heard in the 
village. The huge mastiff belonging to Peregrine Pelt, the 
tanner, had run mad, and came foaming up the road, pur- 
sued by thirty of the townsmen, armed with staves, spits, 
and pitchforks. The dog rushed on at such a rate that 
there was no possibility for our company to escape him ; 
and Harry, observing that he made directly toward his father, 
threw himself full in his way. Instantly the envenomed 
monster sprung up and cast himself open mouth upon our 
hero ; but Harry, with a wonderful presence of mind, having 
wrapped his left arm in the skirt of his coat, dashed it into the 
frothing jaws of the terrible animal ; when, giving a trip at 
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the same time to his hinder legs, he threw him flat on the 
ground, and springing up into the air, he descended upon 
him with all the force of his heels, and dashed his howels 
to pieces ; whereupon the creature uttered a faint howl, 
sprawled a while, and expired. 

The earl and Mr Meekly stood yet a wlule, pale, 
astonished, and unasEJured ; and my lordj looking about in 
a panic, cried — Where is the dog t— what's became of the 
mad dog? In the mean time the villagers came on in full 
pursuit^ crying out^ — The mad dog ! — the mad dog !^ — take 
care of the mad dog I But when they all arrived and 
beheld their huge enemy looking formidable even in death , 
never was amazement equal to theirs. They stared at the 
earl J Meekly, and Harry, in turns, and seeing no weapon in 
any of their hands — ^God ! cried Goodman Demster, God 
has been wonderfully gracious in your deliverance, my lord ; 
for nothiog lesa than a thunderbolt could so suddenly have 
stricken this monster dead, — I protest, said the earl, I was so 
much alarmed that I koow not how it happened ; I remember 
nothing further than that my dear child here thrust himself 
bi^tween his father and danger, — But I beheld, said Meekljr, 
when with one stroke of his arm he dashed the creature to 
the ground, and then instantly crushed him to death with 
his feet. — Not I, Mr. Meekly, modestly replied Harry ; God 
gave me strength for the season in defence of my father, — 
But are you not bit — are you not hurt^ my child ? cried the 
earl, coming up tremblingly to his son, — Not touched 
indeed, ray lord, — Glory for that in the highest ! exultingly 
cried the earh 

I knew, exclaimed Tom Truck, with a shout and look of 
triumph, I knew it could be no other but my brave and 
noble youDg master who did the feat. — On my life, cried 
Farmer Felster, he is able with bis naked arm, like another 
youug David, to save his lambs from the jaws of the lion 
and the paws of the bear. - • • — 
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Though these praises served only to put our hero to con- 
fusion, they went trickling, like balm of Gilead, to the heart 
of his father. — ^Pelt, said the earl, let it be your task to flay 
and tan me the hide of your own dog. I will have his skin 
stuffed with incense, and his nails of solid gold ; and he 
shall hang up in my hall from generation to generation, to 
commemorate the piety and prowess of my son ! Mean- 
while, my good friends, I invite you all, with your families, 
kinsfolk, and neighbours, to come and feast with me this 
day. Sorrow hath endured her night ; but joy cometh with 
my child, and ariseth on us as a new morning I 

In the afternoon all the townsfolk and neighbours, with 
their wives and children, convened to the great house, 
having their cattle and themselves heavy laden with fagots 
for a magnificent illumination. The whole court was spread 
with tables, and the tables with victuals and liquors ; besides 
two hogsheads of October that stood apart 

The earl, in the joy of his own escape^ and the recent 
prowess of his young hero, went forth with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and graciously welcomed all his guests ; whereat they 
wished health and long life to his lordship and their young 
lord, and, giving a joint huzza, sat down to their banquet 
From whence, after a night far spent in carousal, their great 
fire being out, and their great hogsheads exhausted, they 
peacefully helped each other to their respective homes; 
regretting, however, that they had not been honoured with 
the presence of their young master among them ; for Harry 
had besought his father to dispense with him yet a while from 
partaking in any part or scene of festivity, especially when 
appointed in his own honour; and Mr. Meekly highly 
approved and applauded his motion. 

On the eve of the following day, Mr. Meekly rode abroad 
on a charitable visit to a dying man in the neighbourhood ; 
and my lord was fondly trying and patting the cheek of 
his darling, as they stood at the hall door^ when Harry 
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i^ied a mourning coach turning up the lower end of the 
great avenue, and instantly cried out^ — ^There's nay uncle I 
my lord ; my uncle 1 my dearest uncle I and oflF he shot 
like lightning* The coach drove but slowly ; Harry was 
up with it in a twinklings and, vaulting in at the window, 
was in an instant in the bosom of his best friend and 
patron. 

In the mean time the earl had retired into the house in 
great agitation. He feared and was jealous of the manner 
in which his brother would meet him ; and this gave him 
equal doubt and hesitation respecting the manner in which 
he ought to receive his brother. Mr. Clinton, on the other 
hand, was not wholly without some similar emotions ; so 
that, when Harry introduced his uncle into the parlour, no 
two noble personages could salute each other with a more 
distant respect 

The earl, however, on casting a glance upon the face of 
his brother, felt a tide of returning afifection, and, lifting 
up his hands and eyes, exclaimed — It is he ! it is he ! my 
Harry! my Harry Clinton! my dear, my long lost, my 
long sought brother I then hastened forward in a gush of 
passion, and caught him in his eager arms; when Mr. 
Clinton, alternately folding the earl to his bosom, cried — 
I am content, O my God I give me now to depart in peace, 
since at last I find and feel that I have indeed a brother I 

Our hero, observing the violence of their emotion, inter* 
posed with a gentle care, and, supporting them to seats, 
placed them tenderly by each other. 

For a while they both sat silent, witlra handkerchief at 
their eyes, till the earl turned, and plaintively said — ^You 
do not forgive me, Harry Clinton 1 you never will, you 
never can forgive me, my brother ! Whereupon Mr. Clinton 
caught up the earl's hand to his lips, and, pressing it with 
a fervent respect, cried—My brother and my lord! my 
brother and my lord ! 
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O then, said the ear], you do forgive me, I find ; but 
never can I, never will I forgive myself I My faults toward 
you, my noblest brother, for these many long years, have 
been ever before me ; my neglects, my pride and insolence, 
my contemptuous treatment of one so highly my superior — 
of my Harry, the only boast and glory of our house ! 

Meanwhile our hero stood aloof, with his head averted, 
weeping and sobbing with evident agitation, till Mr. Clinton 
cried — No more, my brother ! no more, I beseech you I It 
is already too much ; I cannot bear my present excess of 
grateful aflfection for you ; it struggles to rush forth, but 
utterance is not given. Beside, we shall break the heart 
of our dear child there ; his nature is too tender to support 
such a scene as this. 

Harry then smilingly turned his face toward his parents, 
all shining through tears, as the sun in a shower; and 
advancing, and kneeling before them as they sat, he took 
the hands of each alternately, and pressed them in silence 
to his lips. 

In about an hour after, while their affections were still 
at the highest, but their spirits somewhat composed, Mr. 
Meekly returned. The earl immediately rose, and, ad- 
vancing, took him by the hand with a cordial familiarity. — 
Mr. Meekly, says he, I shall now have the pleasure of 
introducing you to that inestimable brother, of whom you 
have heard me speak so often. Brother, this is Mr. Meekly, 
my best and worthiest friend ! 

Mr. Clinton rose and advanced ; and Meekly approached 
with an abased reverence, not venturing to look up, but 
saluted him as he would have saluted an angel of light. 

Meekly ! Meekly ! cried Mr. Clinton ; I have surely 
heard that name before ! Pray, Mr. Meekly, were you 
ever abroad ? have you traveUed, sir ? Were you ever in 
HoUand, Mr. Meekly? 

Here Meekly started, as awaked by the sound of a voice 
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T^hose recollected tunings went thrilling to his heart; and 
lifting up his eyes, and beholding the traces of features 
once so lovely, and ever deeply endeared to his memory, 
he started, and, staggering back some steps, he sunk down 
on a chair behind him almost in a fainting fit. 

The earl, greatly alarmed, went up, and taking him by 
the hand — What is the matter, my friend ? says he. Are 
you taken suddenly ill ? are you not well, my Meekly ? 

O, my lord ! he pantingly cried, there he is — as sure as 
I live — my patron — my benefactor — the wondrous man 
that I told you of; there he stands in his own precious 
person before us ! 

Mr. Clinton then approached, and, taking a seat beside 
him, leaned toward him with a melting complacenca — Mr. 
Meekly, said he, I expected ere this to have embraced you 
in heaven ; but I rejoice to meet you even on earth, for 
I have ever retained a very affectionate impression of you ; 
and I more especially rejoice to meet you in the present 
society. 

But then — but then you come alone — ^you come alone, 
my lord and master ! Alas ! you wipe your eye. O, then, 
it must be so ! and here he broke into a passionate gush of 
tears. 

My lord and our hero, hereupon recollecting the en- 
gaging circumstances of a character of whose description 
they had been so lately enamoured, could not refuse their 
tribute to the memory of that admirable lady, to whoi^e 
person they now found themselves endearingly attached by 
aflSnity. 

At length Mr. Clinton, distressed to the last degree for 
the distress in which he saw the forlorn Meekly, sweetly 
turned from his own affliction to the consoling of that 
friend whom he found so deeply afflicted for him. 

Mr. Meekly, said he, let us not weep for the living, but 
rather for the dead ; for those who are yet in the vale of 
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mortality. Shall we mourn the oondition of aAgek? shall 
we lament that a weight of glory is fallen on those whom 
we loved? No; let us rather rejoice in the prospect of 
being speedily partakers ! 

When supper was over, Harry laid hold of the first 
interval of converse to inquire after his friends in town, 
more especially Mr. Clement, his Arabella^ and their little 
Dicky. — ^They are come, said Mr. Clinton, to sudden and 
great affluence. Old Clement is thoroughly reconciled to 
his son, and is doatingly fond of Arabella and her child. — 
I am glad of it with all my heart, cried Harry, clapping 
his hands ; but pray, how did this matt^ come about, 
sir ? — By an event, my dear, in which the arm of Provi- 
dence was signally visible. Old Clement's supposed wife 
was detected, and is dead^ as is also her paramour, th& 
villain who betrayed, and lately also attempted to murder, 
yout Hammel. His history is wonderful ; but it is long, 
and too horrid to relate. 

What an astonishing distance there is, exclaimed the 
earl, between the characters and dispositions of man and 
man ! And how does my brother, my revered Harry 
Clinton, rise supreme above all his species, in every 
excellence, in every virtue, scarce less than divine ? 

Oh, my lord I I am persuaded, said Mt. Clinton, that 
. could it please God at this instant to withdraw from me 
the influence of his holy and happy Spirit, I should 
become altogether as evil as the worst, as vile as the vilest 

I cannot think so, my brother, replied the earl : you 
would still continue a rational and free creature. There is 
certainly a distinction ill the nature of things 1 There is the 
beautiful and deformed, the amiable and detestable ; your 
judgment would approve the one and reject the other ; 
and your freedom of agency would act conformable to your 
election. 

Ah, my lord I cried Mn Clinton^ what things, what 
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beauty, wbal amiableBess, what freedom is this that you 
speak of? Have you found out another universe oir 
another deity beside Him in whom our life sub^sts? Ara 
there any things in nature save the things of our God ? 
Or what beauty or amiableness can they possibly exhibit, 
save what they derive from him; save some quality or 
impregnation, some manifestation or impression, of his own 
beauty or amiableness? 

To make this matter clear, let us go somewhat deeper ; 
quite back, if you please, my lord, to the very birth of 
things. 

Throughout nature, we find that God can impart to his 
creatures a being, an identity, a fire of life, an intelligence 
or sagacity, a consciousness, a force or action, a will, and a 
freedom, distinct from himself, and distinct from each 
other : and this is the utmost extent of creaturely nature, 
whether respecting the powe'rs that are in hell or in heaven ; 
whether respecting the highest seraphims that are in bliss, 
or the lowest fallen spirits in perdition. 

Now all these powers or high prerogatives, although 
distinct from God, are infinitely &r from being independent 
of hirn; for he will not, he cannot^ depart from his 
supremacy, nor that universality of essence, by and in 
which alone all essences subsist. He can, indeed, impart 
the fore-mentioned powers to any limited degree that he 
pleases ; but then, in their highest degree of fire, life, or 
sagacity, force, action, or freedom, you will percseive, on the 
slightest reflection, that there is nothing of the beautiful or 
amiable that you spoke of; but that they are equally appli- 
cable, and may be equ^ly exercised td evil or good purposes, 
according to the nature or disposition of the agent 

I have already specified the many great and wonderful 
powers that God can impart to his creatures distinctly, 
though not independently, from himself. But there is one 
power, one quality which God cannot make creaturely; 
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which with all his omnipotence he cannot posdbly impart, 
in any kind of distinction or separability, from himself, and 
this quality is called Goodness. 

And now, my dear lord, in order to convince you of this 
most capital and most important of all truths, a truth upon 
. which time, eternity, and the universe all turn, as on their 
axis, it may be necessary to inquire what Goodness is. 

There is no species of allowed or conceivable virtue that 
is not reducible under the standard of their great leader, 
and all-generating parent, called Love. Good-will is the 
eternal blesser of all to whom it is beneficent, and also 
generates its own blessing in the very act of its love. 

Here lies the great and impassable gulf between God and 
his productions^ between the creature and the Creator. The 
will of God is an eternal fire of love toward his creatures, 
and goes forth in blessings upon them as wide and universal 
as his own existence. Bui the will of the creature is 
confined and limited, like its essence. While it is distmct 
from, or uninformed by the will of God, it cannot possibly 
act beyond or out of itself; it cannot possibly feel for any 
thing except itself; it cannot wish any welfare except its 
own welfare, and this it endeavours to compass by the 
exertion of all its powers. 

From this distinct, selfish, and craving will of the 
creature, springs every possible evil, whether natural or 
moral From the preference of its own identity to that of 
others, ariseth pride ; from the eagerness of its grasping at 
all advantages to itself, ariseth the envy of any imaginary 
advantage to another. Pride, covetousness, and envy, beget 
hatred, wrath, and contention, with every species and 
degree of malevolence and malignity ; and the disappoint* 
ment of these passions produces rancour and misery ; and 
all together they constitute the whole nature and kingdom 
of hell itself in the soul. 

But when God is pleased to inform the will of the 
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creature with any measure of his own benign and benevolent 
will, he steals it sweetly forth in aflfection to others; he 
speaks peace to the storm of rending passions ; and a new 
and delightful dawning arises on the spirit. And thus, on 
the grand and final consummation, when every will shall be 
subdued to the will of good to all, our Jesus will take in 
hand the resigned cordage of our hearts ; he will tuLe them, 
with so many instruments, to the song of iiis own seotimeDts, 
and will touch them with the finger of his own divioe 
feelings. Then shall the wisdom, the might, and the 
goodness of our God, become the wisdom, might, and 
goodness of all his intelligent creatures ; the happiness of 
each shall multiply and overflow in the wishes and 
participation of the happiness of all; the universe shall 
begin to sound with the song of congratulation; and all 
voices shall break forth in an eternal hallelajah of praise, 
transcending praise and glory, transcending glory to God 
and the Lamb [ 

Purblind reason here will say, even the goodness of God 
himself in the human heart will say — If our God is all 
love, if he is u will to all rectitude and happiness in his 
creatures, why did he suffer any evil to begin in nature 
and creature ? Could evil have arisen contrary to the will 
of Omnipotence, if Omnipotence had willed that it should 
not arise ? 

Ah, my friends I no evil ever did, nor ever can approach 
the will of God ; neither can he will or effect any species 
of evil in nature or creature ; but he can allow a temporary 
evil in the creature, as a travail towards its birth into the 
more eminent degree of that goodness and happiness which 
God effects. God cannot effect or take delight in the 
fiufferings of the most abandoned reprobate that ever blas- 
phemed his name ; but he can will that the sinner should be 
reclaimed to bappinesSj even by suffering, when there are 
no other means in nature whereby he may be reclaimed. 
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Could creatures, without the experience of any lapse or 
evil, have been made duly sensible of the darkness and 
dependence of their creaturely nature, and of the distance 
and distinction between themselves and their Grod ; could 
they have known the nature and extent of his attributes, 
with infinity of his love; could they have known the 
dreadful consequences of falling off from him, without 
seeing any example, or experiencing any consequences of 
such a &11 ; could they have otherwise felt and found that 
every act of creaturely will, and every attempt at creaturely 
power, was a forsaking of that eternal wisdom and strength 
in which they stood ; could all intelligent creatures have 
been continued in that lowHness, that resignation, that 
gratitude of burning affection which the slain will of the 
mortified sinner feels when called up into the grace and 
enjoyment of his God; could those endearing relations 
have subsisted in creation, which have since newly risen 
between God and his lapsed creatures wholly subsequent 
thereto — ^those relations, I say, of redemption, of regenera- 
tion, of a power of conversion, that extracts good out of 
evil, of a love that no apostasy can quench, that no offences 
can conquer — if these eternal benefits could have been intro- 
duced, without their ground or foundation in the admission 
of evil, no lapse or falling off would ever have been. 

Here Mr. Clinton paused, and his auditors continued in 
a kind of respectful musing, as attentive to what he might 
further offer. At length the earl exclaimed — Never, never 
more, my brother, will I debate or question with you, 
further than asking your advice or opinion, to which I shall 
instantly and implicitly submit, as I would to that of the 
highest seraph in heaven. Our dear Meekly here, and I, 
had some former converse on a few of these deep subjects, 
and I received much satisfaction and instruction from him ; 
but he was not quite so explicit and convincing as you have 
been. 
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Ah, my lord ! cried Meekly, were I as intimate witli the 
fouutaio of 1^11 knowledge as your precious brother is, you 
would not then have opposed me in the conversation we 
last held on those heads. 

Oq the following day, at breakfast, Mr, Meekly took out 
his pocket -bookj and produced b^ok and stock-bills to the 
QmouQt of BomethiDg upward of five thousand pounds. Ho 
then presented them to Mn Clbton, and said — Here, sir, i$ 
a little matter toward repay tneut of the loan I had froua 
you in Holland. I bless — I bless my God that he has en- 
abled me thus far to approve myself ao honest man ; but, 
above all, I bless hiui for giving ine ooce more a sight of 
the gracious countenance of my patron. 

Bat for you I had miserably perished in a dungeon ; to 
you, sir, I owe my liberty^ to you I owe my life, to you I 
owe the recovery of the inheritanctj of my fathers. With 
respect to such obligations, I am indeed a beggared iusol- 
veiit But my heart is pleased with the thought, that the 
connection between us, of creditor on your part and of 
debtor on mine, should remain on record to all eternity. 

Here the worthy Meekly became oppressed under sensa- 
tions of grateful recollection ; and, putthig his handkerchief 
to his eyes, he sobbed out his passion. 

In the mean time, Mx. Clinton held the bills in his hand, 
and, carelessly casting his eye over them, perceived the 
amount. As soon as he saw that his friend *s emotion had 
partly subsided. You have, Mr, Meekly, says he^you have 
been quite a gospel steward, and have returned me my own 
with moat unlooked-for usury; and I heartily pray God, in 
recompease of your integrity, to give you tiie principality 
of many cities iu the coming kingdom of his Son, But 
what shall I do with this money, my dear Meekly? My 
wealth already overflows ; it is my only trouble, my only 
encumbrance. It claims my attention^ indeed, as it is a 
trust for which I know I am strictly accountable ; but I 
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heartily wish that Providence would reclaim the whole to 
himself, and leave me as one of his mendicants, who daily 
wait on the hand that sapplieth all who seek his kingdom 
with necessary things ; for my Harry has enough, and more 
than enough now, in the abundance of his noble father. 
You must therefore keep these bills to yourself, my worthy 
firiend ; retain, or give, or dispose of them, even as it shall 
please you ; whether as your property or as my property, it 
matters not sixpence ; but take them back, you must take 
them back indeed, my Meekly. And so saying, he shoved 
them over from him, on the table. 

Ah, my most honoured sir! exclaimed the repining 
Meekly; surely you would not serve me so. My soul is 
but just eased of a load that lay heavy on it for many, many 
year& Be not then so severe as to replace the burden 
upon me. It would break my very hearfc should you per- 
sist in refusing this little instance of acknowledgment from 
one of your warmest lovers. 

Here Harry found himself affected and distressed for the 
parties ; and, in order to relieve them, took the decision of 
the matter upon himself. 

Gentlemen, says he, I will, with your good pleasure, put 
a very quick end to this dispute ; and I offer myself to you, 
as your joint trustee, to be your almoner and disposer of 
these bills. 

As I was lately on my rambles through some villages 
near London, the jingle of a number of infant-voices struck 
my ear ; and turning, and looking in at the ground floor of 
a long cottage, I perceived about thirty little girls neatly 
dressed in an uniform, and all very busily and variously 
employed in hackling, carding, knitting, or spinning, or in 
sowing at their sampler, or in learning their letters, and so 
forth. 

The adjoining house contained about an equal number of 
boys, most of whom were occupied in learning the rudi- 
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ments of the several handicrafts ; while the rest were busied 
in cultivating a back field, intended as a garden for these 
two young seminaries. 

I was so pleased with what I saw, that t gave the masters 
and mistresses some small matter ; aud I resolved within 
myself if ever I should be able, to gather together a little 
family of my own for the like purposes* 

Now, gentle men, here comes Mr, Meekly 's money, quite 
in eeasoD for saving just so much of my own. But hang it, 
since I am gro^^n suddealy rich, I think I will be generous 
for once in my life, and add as much more out of ray proper 
Rtoct I shall also make so free as to draw oq my uncle 
there for the like sura^ and these, totted together, will 
make a pretty beginning of my little project. 

As to ray poor father here, he has nothing to spare, for 
he has already lavished all his wealth on his naughty boy. 

My lord and the company laughed heartily at Harry s 
little pleasantry. But harkee, honest friend, added the 
earl, you must not think to expose me by leaving me out 
of your scheme ; can't you lend me as much, Harry, as will 
answer my quota ? — Yea, my lord, said Harry, upon proper 
securities I think I may venture. — You are a rogue, and a 
darling, and my treasure, and my honour, and my orna- 
ment, cripd the earl, turning and bending fondly toward 
him. While Harry's eyes began to swim with pleasure, and, 
casting himself into his father's bosom, he there hid the 
tears of his swelling delight ; while Mr, CHntoo and Mr. 
Meekly sat silently wrapped in the enjoyment of the 
touching scene. 

After dinner, the earl said— Tell me, my ever amiable 
Harry Clinton, where in the world could you hide yourself 
from my inquiries these twenty years past? I have got 
some scattered sketches of your history from Mr. Meekly, 
and my son here, and have been buraing to iearn the 
whole, but dreaded to ask you that favour, lest the recol- 
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lection of some passages should give 700 distress. — I refuse 
no pain to do yon a pleasure, my brother. 

Here the Honourable Mr. Clinton began his story as 
formerly recited, and that night sent his auditors weeping 
to bed 

On the following morning, when he came to that part of 
his narrative where Lady Maitland lMx>ke away, ho pro- 
ceeded as followeth: — 

Having travelled through several parts of France and 
Italy, I took Germany in my tour. I stayed aome time at 
Spa, where I drank the waters, and within the year arrived 
in perfect health at Rotterdam. 

On a visit to Mr. De Wit, at his villa near the city, he 
told me, over our bottle, that he had at that time in his 
house and in his guardianship^ one of the most extraordi- 
naiy women in the imi verse. Though she is now, says he, 
advancing toward the decline of life, she is by far the most 
finished female I ever beheld, while all she says and all she 
does give a grace to her person that is quite indescribable. 
She hath a youth too, her son, witii her, who is nearly as 
great a rarity as herself ; and were it not that his com- 
plexion is sallow, and that he is something short of a leg 
and blind of one eye, he would positively be the most 
lovely of all the human species. 

Tou put me in mind, said I laaghing, of the Baratarian 
wench who was commended to governor Sancho as the 
most accomplished beauty within a league; with this 
exception only, that one eye was blind, and that the other 
ran with brimstone and vermilion. But pray who are 
these wonders ? 

That, said he, I either cannot or must not declare. They 
are evidently people of the first fashion ; and must have 
some uncommon reasons for their present conduct, as they 
live quite retired, and admit of no company. 

I protest, said I, you have raised my curiosity in earnest ; 
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is there no managing so as to procure me a short tete^-tete 
with them ? — I wish there was, says hei, for I long to know 
how far youi^ sentiments agree with mine in this matter. 
Yesterday the lady told me that she intended to go and 

reside some time in Englaod, aud that I would oblige her 
by getting a peraon duly qualified to initiate her and her 
son in the language of the country* And now, if such a 
fine gentleman could coudeBceud to undress himself^ you 
might come to-morrow as a person who wanted hire, ^nd I 
might introduce you to an interview by way of treating, 
provided you are upon honour not to reveal any thing con- 
cerning them or their place of abode* 

Tlie next morning I waited on Mr* De Wit under the 
appearance of a reduced gentleman, a character that excitei 
a mixture of contempt and compassion. 

The lady received and spoke to me with that d^^ified 
complacence which awes while it engages, and while it 
ftttracte, forbids an irreverent familiarity. She was indeed 
every thing that my friend had boasted of her ; for though 
her person was all majesty, her manner was all grace. — 
Will you answer for the discretion of this young man, Mr- 
De Wit ?— 'I will, raadiimj said ha I bowed to them both. 

Ou turning, I perceived that her son eyed me with much 
attention, aud I, on my part, surveyed him with the utmost 
astonipjhmetjt He laboured, indee<lj apparently uoder all 
the disadvantages that my friend described ; but enchant- 
ment lurked in bis accentu and in the dimpling of his lips ; 
and when he amih^d, heaven itself was infused through the 
fine roundiogs of his olive-coloured countenance, 

la short, I felt such a sudden attachmeat to these 
extraordioary personages^ that I resolved to keep on the 
deception, at least for a few days, and accordingly engaged 
with them at a stated salary. 

I entered on my proviuce. My younpr pupil especially 
began to improve apace; and, aa I was particularly cautious 
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in observiDg the distant respect that suited my station, I 
grew into great favour both with mother and sod. 

How long, Mr. De Wit would say, do you propose to 
carry on this farce ? — ^Till I can prevail upon them, I 
answered, to accompany me to England ; for I feel my 
affection so tied to them, that I cannot think of parting. 

On a day as I sat with my pupil in his apartment, he 
happened to let his book fall ; and as I stooped to take*it 
up, the picture of my Matilda, that was richly enamelled, 
and set with, brilliants to a great value, suddenly looses 
from its riband, and dropped through the bosom of my shirt 
upon the floor. 

I stood concerned and greatly abashed by this accident ; 
but my pupil, still more alarmed, started up, and, catching 
at it, gazed upon it intensely. — Ha, my friend ! said he, I 
doubt you are an impostor. The proprietor of this jewel 
would never set himself out to hire without some sinister 
design. Who, sir, and what are you ? 

I own, said I, my sweet fellow, that I am not what I 
seem. I am of noble descent, and of riches sufficient to 
purchase a principality. — And what then could induce you 
to impose upon us as you have done? — Curiosity at first, 
and then the strong inclination which I took both to you 
and your mother at our first interview ; neither did I pro- 
pose to reveal myself till we should reach my native 
country, where all sorts of honours and affluence attend 
you. — Tell me then, said he, whose picture is this, a very 
lovely one, indeed ? Is this the face, sir, of your mistress 
or your wife ? (looking very inquisitively at me.) — Ah 1 
said I, she was once mistress of thousands of hearts ; nobles 
waited before her drawing-room, and dukes near her toilet 
She was once also my wife; but the dear saint is now 
eternally blessed in a more suitable Bridegroom. 

Will you indulge me, sir, said he, with the story of your 
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loFes ; it may atoue in a great measure for your late decep- 
tion, which, however well meant, was very alarming. 

Here I related to him the short pathetic history that I 
told you of my Matilda, with which he was so affected, and 
in such agitation, that I was quite affrighted for him, and 
stopped several times ; but he insisted on my proceeding. 

Ah 1 said he, when I concludedj should I evtr be com* 
forted ia the manuer that yoa aud your Matty were, how 
blessed I ijhill think myself 1 — I have, said I, a little cousin 
in EiJgland, and perhaps the loveliest child in the world, 
and if you will marry her, when you both come to proper 
years, I will settle ten million of Freach money upon you* 
Meant ime^ I beseech you to say do thing lo your mamma of 
what has passed* — 1 will not, aaid he, unless I see a discre- 
tionary necessity for it. 

That night I went to the city to settle the affairs of my 
iouaehold On my return neitt morning, I met Mr. De 
Wit at the gate of his court 

Ab, ray friend ! said be, our amiable guests are departed. — 
Gone ! I criyd Gone 1 whicli way ? where to, I pray youl— 
That also is a secret, said he, which I ara not permitted to 
tell you. Late in tlie evening there arrived a retiuue of 
about twenty servants, strongly armed aud mounted, with 
a flying chaise and six horses, and a packet of letters. The 
lady did not go to bed, but ordered all tbiogs to be in 
readiuesa for tlieir departure against the rising of the moon. 
When they were near setting out^ and going to bid me adieu— 
Have you no commands^ madam, said I, for the good young 
man, your tutor! — Not a peuny, says she ; I cannot afford 
to pay wages equivalent to servants of bis quality. — How, 
madam, said I, is my friend then detected? But it was a 
very innocent aud friendly fraud^ I assure you ; I should 
not have imposed him upon your ladyship, did I not knoir 
you to be safer in bis honourable hands than those of any 
othen 
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I then gave them an acoount of your family^ your vast 
fortune, nor was I qaite silent as to your merits, my dear 
HaiTy; and I added, that I was sensible you Would be 
deeply afflicted at the departure of persons to whom yoa 
were so strongly attached. — There is no help for it, replied 
the lady ; we have reasons of the utmost import for not 
disclosing ourselves to him^ Tell him, however, that we 
esteem him highly, affect him tenderly, shall think of him^ 
shall pray for him, and, l^tly, that you saw us drop a 
grateful tear to his remerabranca 

As I could extort no further intelligence from my ftiend 
Mr. De Wit, I parted in a half kind of chagrin, and pre- 
pared to pursue my fugitives, though I knew not what road 
to take, nor where to turn me for the pdrpose. At all 
adventures, however, I set out on the way to France; as 
they appeared to be of that country, as well by the elegance 
of their manners as by their fluency in the langua^ 

I was attended by eleven of as brave and faithful fellowa 
as ever thrust themselves between their master and danger. 

On the fifth or sixth day, as we got on the borders of 
French Flanders, in an open and desolate way, with a forest 
far on the left, a man rode toward us on the spur, and, 
approaching, cried out — Help, gentlemen, for heaven's sake I 
Help to rescue my dear ladies, who are plundered and 
carried away by the banditti I They have already killed 
twenty of tny cobipanions, and I alone am left to cry out 
for relief. — I bid him lead, and we followed. 

In a few minutes we came where we saw a great number 
of the dead and dying covering the sand and thin herbage ; 
but our leader cried out — Stop not here, my noble friends 1 
Yonder they are ! yonder they are I They have but just 
taken away all our horses, luggage, and coach, and are now 
at the plunder. I am weak through loss of blood, but will 
help you the best I may. 

Here he spurred again toward the enemy, but his horse 
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would not answer his courage. I then looked about to 
observe if any advantage could be taken — for I perceived 
that the ruffians were still very numerous — about thirty — ' 
who had survived the late combat; but seeing that the 
country was quite open^ and that we had nothing but 
resolatioQ aud our God to help us, I commeuded myself to 
Him in ao good a caus^j and, putting ray horae to speed, I 
rode full at the foe, c<jnfidetit of being well and gallantly 
seconded. 

When the banditti perceived U3, they instantly quitted 
the plunder, and, gathering into a group, they prepared 
their carabines, and diischarged them full at us as we drew 
near. 

As I happened to be foremost, I received the greatest 
damage. One of their balls gave me this mark itj my 
neck; another passed through the flesh of my left shoulder; 
and another through my hat, and left this scar in my head. 

But wlieo we came in upon them, as the Romans say, 
cominus ensBy hand to hand, had they doubled their 
numbers th^^y would have been as nothing to ua. My 
faithiul Irisihmaa levelled half a score of them with his own 
hand, and in leas than three minutes we had no opponent 
in the field* I then rode up to the coach, and perceived 
two ladies in it, pale as deaths and sunk senseless to the 
bottom. 

Immediately I ordered James, my surgeon's mate, to 
take a little blood from them, and, on their recovery, to 
follow me, with all my people, and all the horses, baggage, 
&a, to the nearest inn. Then, feeling my wounds begin to 
emart, I took my surgeon with me, and galloped away. 

In about a league we came to a large house of entertain- 
ment, and finding myself Kick and qualmish^ through the 
great effusion of blood, I had my wounds direcUy dressed, 
and, taking a draught of wine whey, got into a warm bed. 

After a night of uneasy slumber^ the curtain of my bed 
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was gently drawn aside, and awaking, I heard a voice say, 
in soft music — Ah, my dear mamma, it is he ! it is he 
himself ! 

On lifting my feeble eyes, I perceived a vision at my 
side of a female appearance, bat more wonderful and more 
lovely than any thing I had ever conceived of the inhabi- 
tants in bliss. Her eyes swam in glory, and her whole 
form seemed a condensing, or substantiation, of harmony 
and light. 

While I gazed in silent astonishment, I heard 'another 
voice say — Don't you know us, my son, my dear Mr. Clin- 
ton ? Don't you remember your pupils ? Don't you re- 
member your blind, lame, and tawny Lewis ? He is now 
turned into that passable girl there, whose honour and 
whose life you yesterday preserved, at the great peril of 
your own. 

Here, seizing her hand, I pressed it to my lips and cried 
— Am I then so blessed, my honoured madam, as to have 
done some service to the two dearest objects of my heart's 
fixed affections? — Soft, says she; none of these transports: 
your surgeon tells us that repose is necessary for you. 
Meantime, we will go and prepare the best regimen that 
the place can afford for your nourishment, and after that I 
will send a despatch to my lord, and let him know how far, 
how very deeply, he and we, and all his house, are indebted 
to you. 

For that day, and the following week, as my fever grew 
something high, I saw no more of the daughter ; and the 
mother stayed no longer than to administer something to me, 
or barely to inquire how I was. At length I got a cool, 
and began to recover, when the former vision descended 
upon my ravished senses ; the vision of that Louisa, the 
sight of whom never failed to bring cheer to the eyes, and 
delight to the hearts, of all beholders. 

They sat down by my side, and my lady, taking my 
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hand and looking tenderly at me — ^What would you tbink, 
said she, smiling, of my Louy for a wife ? — Ah, madam ! I 
exclaimed, she would be too much of bliss, too precious, too 
glorious, too overpowering for the heart and senses of any 
mortal ! — ^Don't tell me, cries my lady ; in my eyes, my 
Harry, you are full as amiable for a husband as she can be 
for a wife. Beside, you have earned her, my son ; she ia 
your own dear purchase by a service of iofiuite value, and 
at the price of your precious blood. She has told me the 
story of your fir^t love, and the recollection of it never fails 
to hrinj; teara from my eyes. But 1 must, hereafter, hear 
the whole from your own mouth, with all your other adven- 
tures ; the smallest inciilent will be very interesting to me, 
I astsure you. my dear, my sweet fellow I you are to a 
hair the very man I wish for my Louisa — the brave^ the 
tender, gentle, and generous heart; juat the thiog I would 
have winhed for myself when I was at the age of my Louy, 

But, ray dearest, my hoooured madam^ loved and 
honoured next to heaven, you have not yet told me how 
your Louisa is inclined. Whereupon the bewitchiog crea- 
ture, arcbly smilmg and blushing, and reaching forth a 
polished hand of living alabaster — Here, she cried, I 
present you with this trifle in token that I do not hate you 
— ^very much. 

Mr. Clinton, said my lady, I have sent off ray favourite 
servant Gerard with my despatches to my lord, He is the 
only one that reraaina of all my retiuue. Your surgeon 
has dressfid his wound, and pronounced it so slight as not 
to incommode him in bis journey. I chose him more par- 
ticularly for the carrier of my purposes as he was the 
witness of your valour — as he can testify to my lord with 
what iutrepiJity you rushed foremost into the tiiick of the 
assassins, and with what unexampled bravery you dtifeated, 
ia a short time, a body of four or five times your number. 
These things, I trusty will have their due weight; for, 
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though my lord is of a lofty and inflexible nature^ he is yet 
alive to the feelings of honour and justioe, so that Our 
afiairs have a hopeful and anspicioua aspect But you are 
a little flushed, my child; we will not encroach further 
upon you till to-morrow. 

During the three following weeks, though confined to 
my bed, I was permitted to sit up^ and my wounds, though 
Hot skinned, were healing apaoa What happiness did I 
enjoy during that eestatio interval I The maternal and 
filial angels scaroe ever left my side. One morning, when I 
just awoke from a terrifying dream, they both entered with 
peace, and comfort, and healing in tb^ oountenance& 

What is the matter, my Harry ? said my lady ; your face 
does not seem composed to that fortitude and complacence 
which is seated in your heart — Ah, madam i I cried, I haye 
been all night tormented with the meet alarming and 
horrible visions I ever had in my lifa Three times I 
dreamed successively that my Louisa and I were walking 
hand in hand through the fields of Elysium^ or on the 
banks of Meander, or in the gardens of Alcinous, gazing 
and drinking in large draughts of love from each other ; 
when at one time a huge and tremendous dragon, at 
another a sudden earthquiJ^e, and at another an impetuous 
hurricane came, and caught and severed t^ far asunder* 

But my visions, my honest friend, said the heavenly 
smiling Louisa^ have been of a very different natura I 
dreamed that, while we were standing on the bank of a 
frightful precipice together, your Matilda descended, all 
celestial, and a thousand times more lovely than she appears 
in the lovely portrait that you carry about you. At first I 
feared that she came to reclaim you to herself; but instead 
of that she smiled upon me, and began to caress me, and^ 
taking my right hand she put it into your& Then, ascend- 
ing in her brightness, she hovered a while on high, and 
casting down upon me a look of fixed love, she gave me a 
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beck with her hand, as it were to follow^ and was immedi* 
utely lost in glory. 

0, my dear children ! cried the marohioneos (for such she 
was), might I but on^e see you united, how I should lift 
my bead ! or, rather, how satisfied I should be to lay it 
down in peace, having nothing further to oare for oj» this 
side of eternity! 

That night I slept sounder than usoal, and did not awake 
1^ the day was something advanced On opening the 
curtain I saw James seated in a moody posture by the side 
of my bed. — How are the ladies, James ? said I. — Gone, sir. 
— Gone, gone I I cried out— Yes, sir, gone indeed ; but 
with very heavy hearts, and both of them drowned in teara 
Here has beea a large body of the gens d'armes sent for 
them, so ttiat there was ao resisting. Boor Gerard went on 
his knoes to his kdy to beg pennissioa to tiirow himself at 
your honoured feet, as he said, and to bid you adieu, but 
she would not allow him. Meantime sha charged me with 
this watch and ring, and this letter for year honour. 

I catched at the letter, and tearing it open, read over and 
os^er, a thousand times^ what will &>r ever be engraven in 
my memory and cm my heart* 

" We leave you — ^we leave you, most beloved of men, 
sad we are miserable in ao doing ; but, alas I we are not 
our own mistressea My lord, for this time, has proved 
unjust suBid ungrateful ; and refuses your Louisa, as well to 
my prayers as to your infinite meiits. He has affianced 
her, as it seems, to a prince of the blood, and his ambition 
has blinded him to all other considerations. Be not yet in 
daspair, we shall exert our very utmost to get this injurious 
matence reversed ; and, if your Louisa inherits my blood 
or spirit, not all the engines in France will ever oompel her 
to give her hand to another. In the mean time, fbUow us 
not ; oome not near us, we beseech you. Should you be 
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discovered, you will inevitably be assassinated, and we also 
should perish in your loss, my son. We are distracted by 
our fears for you, and it is this fear that has prevented us 
from disclosing ourselves fully to you. Keep up your 
correspondence, however, with our friend De Wit, and 
through him you shall leam the first favourable turn that 
happens in our affairs. I leave you my ring, in token of 
your being the wedded of our heart ; and Louisa leaves 
you her watch, to remind you of time past, and to look 
upon when at leisure, and think of 

"Your Eloisa De . 

" Your Louisa Db /* 

Yes, I cried, ye precious relics, ye delicious memoran- 
dums, to my lips, to my heart I Be ye the companions of 
my solitude, the consolers of my affliction ! Sooner shall 
this arm be torn off, and time itself pass away, than one or 
the other shall be divided from my custody. 

Ah, how useless are admonitions to the impatience of a 
lover ! Fervent love can know no fears. I was no sooner 
able to sit my horse than I set off directly for Paris, with 
this precaution only, that my people were to call me by my 
mother's maiden name of Goodall. 

As we knew not the names or titles of those after whom 
we were in search, our eyes became our only inquisitors ; and 
we daily ranged the town, peering into every carriage of 
distinction for a sight of the mother or daughter ; and even 
piying among the lackeys and liveries for the face of our 
friend Gerard. 

On a day, as my valiant Tirlah and I rode abroad, recon- 
noitring the suburbs, we beard a noise and shout of distress 
that issued from a distant farm-house ; and as we hastened 
up the tumult grew louder, and the cry of Help ! and 
Murder ! was several times repeated. 

We instantly knocked at the door, but were refused 
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admittance, when Tirlab alighted, ran against it, and 
breaking through bars and all with his foot, threw the door 
off its hinges. 

On entering, we saw a man with four others about him, 
who were going to slit his nose, and to use him very barba- 
rously. — Stay your hands, I cried; I will shoot the first 
man through the head who shall dare to proceed in this 
business. 

Why, sir, Baid a young fellow, this man wanted to be 
gracious with my pretty young wife ; I caught him in the 
very attempt ■ and so I think it but fair and honest to spoil 
his beauty for such sport for time to come,— Ay , but, said I, 
you might murder him, and I cannot suffer that Corae, 
my friend, no barm appears to be done aa yet ; and, if ha 
pays a handsome penance for the wickedness of his inten- 
tion, I would aiivise you to pass matters over for the 
present Say, how much do yon demand? — Five hundred 
louis-d'ors, said the fellow; if he pays that he shall be 
quit for this turn. 

Five hundred louis-d'ors ! I exclaimed; why, all the 
clothes on bia hack are not worth the hundredth part of the 
sum, — True, master, said the peasant, winking, but his 
pockets may happen to be richer than his clothea — Well^ 
said I, if he secures you in half the sum I thiuk you may 
be satisfied.^ — Why, masterj since you have said itj I will 
not go back. Whereupon the astonished prisoner waa 
permitted to rise. 

What do you say, you very bad man? Are you willing 
to pay this fellow the sum I agreed for^ in compensation of 
the injury you attempted to do him ? — I am, sir, said he ; 
with many thanks for your mediation. Then, hastily 
putting his hand to his pocket, he took out a note on the 
customs, which, with some small matter of cash, made np 
the money, and we departed the house together. 

As I was just going to mount, he came up and accosted 
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me with elegance and dignity. — Sir, said he, yoo have 
made me your debtor beyond exprewion, beyond the power 
of princes to pay. Be pleased, however, to accept the 
little I have about me ; here are Ave thousand louk in this 
little note-book.—* Not a penny, sir, indeed ; I am by ua 
means in want — ^You must not refuse, said be, some token 
of my acknowledgment ; here is a stone, valued at double 
the sum I offered you. Then, taking from a po<^et the 
diamond button of his hat, he presented it to me. — You 
must excuse me, sir, said I ; I can accept of no oonsidera^ 
tion for doing an act of humanity ; and I rejoice to have pre- 
served a person of your distinction and generosity. I then 
, turned my horse, and, though he called after me, I rode 
away, being neither desirous of knowing or being known. 

My researches hitherto being altogether fruitless, I 
imagined I might, with better likelihood, meet my beloved 
in the public walks, public theatres, or rooms of distin* 
guished resort. 

One night, as I sat alone in a side-box at the oper% 
intently gazing and hungering around lor some similitude 
of my Louisa, there entered one of the loveliest young 
fellows I ever beheld. He carelessly threw himself beside 
me, looked around, withdrew his eyes, and then looked at 
me with such a long and piercing inquisition as alarmed 
me, and gave me cause to think I was discovered. 

Though the French seldom hesitate, he seined at once 
backward and desirous of accosting me. At length he 
entered upon converse touching the drama and the music, 
and spoke with judgment and elegance superior to the 
matter ; while I answered him with due complacence, but 
in a manner that partook of that regardlessness for trifles 
which then sat at my heart 

Between the acts he turned, and oast his eye suddenly oq 
me. — Sir, says he, do you believe that there .is such a thing 
as sympathy ? — Occasionally, sir, I think it may have its 
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^ffoct^ ; tbough I cannot credit all the wonders tlia.t are 
reported of it— I am sorry fi>r that, said lie, as I ardently 
wi^b tbitt your foelings were the same as mine at this 
instant. J never saw you before, sir ; I have no knowledge 
of you ; ai(td y^t I declare that, were I to ehoose an advo^ 
(sat^ in love, a second in combat, or a friend in extremity, 
you— you are t]^ very man upon whom I would pitch. 

J answered not* but seized his hand, and pressed it to my 
bosom,-^! conceive, sbr, continued he, notwithstsmding your 
fluency in the language, that you are net a native. 'My 
name is D'Aubigny ; I live at such a place ; and if you 
will do me the pleasure of a single visit, all the honours, 
respects, and services that our house can confer, shall bo 
yours without reserve. — Sir, said I, I am of England ; my 
name is Good^l ; and* as soon as a certain a£Gur allows ine 
tQ iidmit of any acquaintance in Paris, you shall be the first 
^l^ted of my arms and my heart. 

In a few nights after, as Tirlah and I were turning a 
^tnm of the Bue de St, Jacques, we saw three men with 
their backs to the wall, attakiked by nearly tluree times their 
l^iunb^r. We did not hesitate a moment what part to 
take. At the first pi^ I ran one of the asflasBins through 
the body ; Tirlah levelled two i»ore with bis oaken ste-fl^ 
and the rest took to flighty 

gentlemen, said one of th^ jthree, I thank you for this 
})rave and seasonable assistanca !Rocbe, run for a surgeon ; 
J am wounded, I doubt dangerously, Pierre, lend me your 
imn. Come, gei^tlemen, we have but 4 little way to my 
hogse* 

Though the night was too dark £()r examining features, 
I thought that the voice was not quite unknown to me. 
Within a few minutes we %u:rived at a palaee that retired 
inward from the houses that were ranged on either hand. 
On pulling the hanger of » bell, th^ great door opened upon 

vou U. Q 
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a sumptuous hall, which led to a parlour enlightened bj a 
silver sconce that hung from the vaulting. 

As we entered, the master turned short upon me, and 
looking full in my face, and starting and lifting his hands 
in surprise — Great ruler of events! he cried ; the very man 
I wished my brother and companion through life ! and this 
is the very man you have sent to my rescue. 

Just then the surgeon arrived, and I heard him hastily 
asking where the marquis was. On entering, he said — 
I am sorry for your misfortune, my lord ; but matters may 
be better than we apprehend: and immediately he took 
out his case of instruments. — One of the ruffians, said the 
marquis, before I was aware, came behind, and run me 
through the back. 

The surgeon then ripped open his lordship's waistcoat, and 
changed colour on seeing his shirt drenched in blood But 
getting him quickly undressed, and having probed his 
wound, he struck his hands together, and cried — Courage, 
my friends ! it is only a flesh business ; the weapon has 
passed clear of the ribs and vital& 

As soon as the marquis's wound was dressed, and that 
we had got him to bed — I fancy, sir, said I to the surgeon, 
I may have some small occasion for a cast of your office ; I 
feel a little smart in my swoi:d-arm. 

On stripping, he found that a chance thrust had entered 
about half an inch into the muscle above my elbow, and 
had ripped up some of the skin. But he quickly applied 
the proper dressing, and I was preparing to take my 
leave, when the marquis cried out — You must not think of 
parting, my dear friend ; you are the master of the master 
here, and lord of this house, and of all that is in it 

The surgeon then ordered hi^ lordship to compose him- 
self as soon as possible ; and, having wished him a good- 
night, I sent Tirlah to my lodgings to let my people know 
that I was well, and in friendly hands. I was then 
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conducted by the domestics to a superb apartment, where a 
bed was prepared, and where a small supper of elegancies 
lay fuming on the sideboard. 

BLaving swallowed a few bits, with a glass or two of wine, 
I rose and sauntered through the room, musing on my 
Louisa, heavily sighing, and nearly deapairing of being ever 
able to fiod hen 

Some time after I sat down, to tindress and get to bed, 
when a number of the officers of justice silently entered my 
chambeFj seized my sword that I had put off, and, coming 
whisperingly to me, commanded me to accompany them, 
without making any noise, 

I saw that it was madne^ to resist ; and, as I went with 
them, I observed that two of the family ^liveries had joined 
themBelvea to the officers. It then instantly occurred that 
I was in the house of my rival ; that the marquis was the 
very person to whom my Louisa had been destined ; that I 
was somehow discovered * and they were conducting me to 
the Bastile, of which I had beard as many affrighting storiea 
as are usually told of the Inquisition, 

Ah, traitor I said I to myself, ia it thus you serve the 
man who bat now saved your life at the expense of his own 
blood I Let no one hereafter trust to the bleating of the 
lamb, or the courting of the turtle ; the roaring of the lion, 
and the pounces of the vulture, may thus deceitfully lurk 
under the one and the other. 

After passing some streets, they took ma to a large 
house, where dwelt one of their chief magistrates, being 
also a member of their parliament Having knocked 
respectfully at the gate, and watted some time, at length 
we were admitted j and they took me to a kind of lobby, 
where we stayed, while one of the posse went to advise the 
justiciary of my attendance. At length he returned, and, 
accosting me in a tone of surly and discouraging authority 
- — Friend, says he, my lord is engaged, and not at leiaure 
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to B%1it ; to-OAORMfy perhaps^ he may hear what 70a lunre 
to plead in your own defence. 60 saying, he and hia 
fellows throst me into a waste loom, and locked aod 
chained the door upon me ; and, lau^iing, hid me to warm 
or cool my heels at pleasure. 

Fool, fool that I wasl said I, to quit the side of my 
braye and faithful companions; how quickly should we have 
discomfited this magistrate and all his host I But I most be 
a knightHidTentura' foraooth, and draw my sword in deEeoce 
of eveiy scoundrel who goes the street 

I then wMi and felt the windows, to try if I could force 
a passage for making my escape ; but finding that all were 
grated with strong and impassable ban of iron— 4!)h I I cried, 
that this marquis, this ungrateful D'Aubigny, were now in 
his fullest strength, and opposed to me p<»nt to point, that 
*I might reidaim from him in an instant the life I have 
giv^i! 

I then traYersed the room with an mconsistent pace, 
fiow rashly leeolviog on furious events, and again more 
sedately deliberating on what I had to do, till, having 
ruminated thus for the remainder of the night, I at last 
became more at ease, and resigned myself to the dispensar 
tions of all^disposing Providence, though, I confess, with a 
gloomy and reluetant kind of content. 

When the day aj^ared, and was something advanced, I 
heard my door unlocking, and the chain takai away, and I 
concluded that they came to summon me* to my trial But, 
instead of the ofiicers of justice, I saw near tw^ity men in 
the marquis's livery, who silently bowed down before me^ 
and' re^ctfnlly showed me with their hands the way out 
of my prison. I followed them also in silence, and, getting 
into the street^ I wished to know if I was really firee, and 
turned from them down the way that led to my lodgingg; 
whereupon they cast themselves before me, and in a 
flupidicating posture besought me to go with them. 
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Finding then that I was (Still th^ir ptifiotier, I gave A 
longing look-out for my yaliant felldws ; but, as they did 
not appear, I suffered myself to b^ reconducted to the 
marquis's palace, and followed my obsequious commanders 
into the proud apartment to Which they had led me th0 
preceding night, and where, bowiEg to the gTouod, they all 
left me and retired. 

As I had been much fatigued in body and mind, 1 threfw 
myself on the bed, leaving events to their issues, and fell 
into a kind of Btarting and intermitting slumber, when I 
heard a voice at my side shout out in onee-loved accents — 
Oh, ray dearest mama^ it is he ! indeed it is he^it is he 
himself ! 

On this I awoke and roused myself, and lifting my 
languid eyeSj and fixing them on the object that stood 
before me — And are you then, I cried, are you also, 
Louisa, in the confederacy against me? Say nothing, you 
ate not the Louisa I once knew. I will arise, I will go 
forth ; not all your gates and bara and bolts shall hold me ; 
I will tear ray body, and my soul too, if possible, from you 
for ever ! Go to your betrothed, to your beloved I and 
leave me to perish j it is a matter of no import. I am yet 
pleased tliat I saved your chosen, as it may one day serve 
to reproach you with the merits of the man whom he has 
so unworthily treated I 

I could no more, A long silence on all sides ensued^ 
save the language that was uttered by heavings and aob- 
bingSj when the marchioness, coming and casting herself 
on her knees by my bed — You have reason, sir ! she ex- 
claimed — you have reason to reproach and to detest every 
branch of our ungrateful family for ever 1 You saved 
myself, you saved my daughter ; and yet the father and 
the husband proved averse to your deservinga, and turned 
your benefits into poison. You have now saved our son, 
the only one who can convey our name to posterity ; and 
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yet^ firom the beginning, you have received nothing in 
return save wounds, pains, and sickness, losses, damages, 
and disappointments, and at this very day the most igno- 
minious usage, where you merited endless thanks and 
everlasting renown. Blame my Louisa» then, and me ; but 
blame not my son, sir, for these unworthy eventa He is 
shocked and distracted by them ; he is quite innocent of 
them ; he respects and loves you more than ever Jonathan 
loved the son of Jesse ; but he will not^ he dare not see 
you, till we have in some measure made his peace. 

How, madam ! I cried — but no more of that posture ; 
it pains me past bearing. Is it a fact, can it be possible, 
that the Marquis d'Aubigny should be your son ? Is he 
not of the blood-royal, the very rival whom your letter 
rendered so formidable to me ? and was it not by his order 
that I was disgracefully confined in a dungeon all night ? 

No, no ! said my lady ; he would have suffered the rack 
first I He is in despair, quite inconsolable on that account. 
Let us go, my dearest Harry ; let us go and carry comfort 
to him of whom you are the beloved. 

Ah, DO, my mamma ! cried out Louisa ; let us put no 
constraint on Mr. Clinton, I pray you ! There has been 
enough of confinement ; we leave him now to his liberty ; 
let him go, even where and to whom he likes best. Once, 
indeed, we could have tied this all -conquering champion 
with the spinning of a silkworm ; but now he tells us 
that neither gates, bars, nor bolts shall hold him to us. 

Here I threw myself precipitately at her feet — Pardon, 
pardon, my Louisa ! I cried ; O pardon the misdeeming 
transports of your lover, and pardon the faults that love 
alone could commit ! My enemies are foreign to me ; they 
and their injuries affect me not ; but you are regent within, 
my Louisa! you sit throned in my heart, and the pre- 
sumption of an offence from you makes strange uproar in 
my soul ! — ^Well, says she, reaching her hand, and smiling 
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through tears, since it is so, poor^soul, here is the goldea 
sceptre for you ; I think I must take you to mercy. 

I caught her hand, and impressed my very spirit on the 
wax ; and my lady, casting her arms about us, and kissing 
us both in turns, requested that we should go and carry 
some cansolation to her dear, repinbg Lewia 

Aa we entered liia chamber the marchioness cried out — 
Here he cornea^ my son I we have brought your beloved 
to you; yet not your Mr. Goodall, aa you thought, but 
one who is at once both your good angel and our good 
angel, even our own Harry Clinton, the betrothed of our 
souls ! 

I took my seat on the side of the marquis's bed, and, 
looking fondly upon him, would have inquired ®f hia 
health, but my speech for the time was overpowered by my 
affections. Then, taking my hand in his — The power of 
this hand, says he, I have found to be great; but has 
your heart the power to pardon the insults and outrage 
you have received in the house of him who ia so deeply 
your debtor?— My lord, said I, I have ah-eady drank 
largely of Lethe on that head ; nothing but my diffidence 
of your regard can offend me. 

You know not, said my lady — you know not yet^ my 
dear Harry, bow thU provoking business came about, I 
will explaio it in a few words : — 

On our return to Paris^ and on our remonstrances to my 
late lord, of the inestimable services you had renilered to 
bis family, he inquired your character among the Eoglish ; 
and, notwithstanding the report of the nobility of your 
Inrth, and your yet nobler qualities^ hearing also that 
you had acquired part of your fortune in trade, he con- 
ceived an utter contempt for you, and took an utter 
aversion to you. 

Some time after, as he took notice that Loaiea and I 
wanted our watch and our ring, I dreaded his displeasure, 
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and gave him room to think that the tobhefs had takon 
them from ut in Flanders, fttid this I'eport became aurrent 
among our domertioa 

In the mean time^ my lord became importutiat^ With ont 
Louisa repecting her maltiage with the Pritoce of C - " - ^j 
who was then with the army i and her prayers und tears 
hitherto had been the only artillerf which she had used ia 
her defence. 

But when the couriers brought wOrd that the prinM 
Iras on his return, my lord sent for Lottisa, and gave h^t 
instant and absolute drders to prepare for het nuptials; 
but she full as positively and peremptorily replied, tfaaC 
her soul was already wed()ed ; that she would never pros* 
titute-her body where heir heart Ifas an alien ; and thdt all 
the tortures of the Inquisition should not change her teso^ 
lution. Her father thereupon rose to such ungovemabl# 
fury, that with one blow of his hand he struck her senseless 
to his fdet ; but wheu he saw my lamb, my darling, all 
pale, and as dead before him, the tide of nature retuhl^d, 
and the conflict of his passions became so violeiit tha;!; an 
imposthume broke in his stomach, and falling, he was 
suffocated, and expired on the spot 

Soon after the prince arrived. Re had iiever se^n my 
daughter ; but his ambition to possess a beauty, of whom 
the grand monarch himsdf was said to haVe been ena^ 
moured^ bad Caused him to demabd her ih marriage : for 
that purpose he also did us the honour of a Visit Louisa 
refused to appear ; and I told bis highness, with the best 
grace I could, that she happened to be pre*^ngaged. In a 
few days after he met my sou on the Tuileries, and accosted 
him to the same intent ; but my son had been previously 
prejudiced in your favour, my Harry, and answered the 
prince with so cold or so haughty an air, that further words 
Ontued, they both drew, and his highness was slightly 
wounded ; but^ as company int^posed, the affiur was hushed 
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up, and, shortly after, the prince wa« killed in a nightly 
broil npon the Pont-Neuf. We then wrote to our friend, 
De Wit, to advertise you of these matters, and to^lasten 

you liither ; but you arrived, my child — you arrived before 
there could be any expectation of ^rl answer. 

Two days ago^ aa I observed that my lamb'a spirits were 
flomethiug d^jectedj I prevailed upon her to take an airing 
to our country villa. On our return this morning, we were 
Btruck half dead with the news that our Lewia was wounded j 
and dangerously ill in his bed. We flew into bis room, and 
were still more alarmed to find him in a fury that is not ta 
be imagined ; wiiile Jacomej his old steward, was on his 
kneeSj all pale and quaking, at a distance before him,-*- 
Yillain ! he cried, what have you done with my friend ? 
What have you done with my champion ; the preserver of 
Uiy life t — Please your lordship^ said he, tremblings I took 
him for a highwayman; I saw my lady'e ring and my 
young mistress'a watch in his custody ; 1 will &\^ear to the 
property before the parliament of Paris, and so I lodged 
him in prison — till — till— — 

Go, wretch! cried my son, recall your information ; take 
all your fellows with you, and instantly bring me back my 
friend, or your ears shall be the forfeit ; but conduct him to 
his own chamber ; I cannot yet bear to see him^ I cannot 
bear the reproach that his eye must cast upon me. 

All afflicted, and yet more astonishedj my Louisa and I 
sat dowii by the side of my son, casting looks of eurprifie 
and inquiring doubt on each other, At length I said — ► 
What is this that I hear of our ring and our watch ? Alaal 
be is no highwayman who took them from us j tbey were 
our own free gift, a mite in return for a million of servicea 
But do you know any thing of the possessor? — I know, 
answered Lev^is, that he ia the loveliest of mankind, the 
preserver of my life, and that bis name ia GoodalL — Ah! 
screamed out Louisa, there we are lost again. This Goodall 
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must certainly have murdered our precious Clinton, and 
possessed himself of our gifts ; he would never have parted 
with them while he had life. — Oh, my sister! said my son, 
when you see my friend Goodall, you will think nothing of 
your Harry Clinton! Why, why were you so hasty, so 
precipitate in your choice? A robber, a murderer ! No ; 
had I a thousand lives, I would pawn them all for the 
probity that heaven has made apparent in the face of my 
preserver. 

It is with shame and great reluctance, my dearest brother, 
that at times I recite passages tending so much to my own 
praise ; and yet, did I omit them, I should do great in- 
justice to the kind and amiable partiality of those who were 
so fondly my lovers and my beloved. 

But, madam, said I to the marchioness, did you not hint 
something of his majesty's being enamoured of my Louisa? 
Ah, such a rival would be a terrible business indeed, espe- 
cially in a country of unlimited power I 

There is no fear of that now, said my lady. The king 
has changed his fancy, from young mistresses and old 
counsellors, to young counsellors and old mistresses. But 
what I mentioned was once very serious and alarming. 

My Louisa was scarce turned of fourteen, when the 
Duchess de Choisseul requested her company to Marlay, 
where the court then was. The king fixed his eye on her, 
and inquired who she was ; but took no further notice at 
that time. Missing her, however, at the next, and again 
at the following drawing-room, he asked the marquis what 
became of his fair daughter ; said he had a place in his eye 
for her ; and desired, in an accent of authority, that he 
would send her to court. 

The marquis instantly took the alarm. He was ever 
jealous of his honour, and singularly nice in matters of 
female reputation. He gave his majesty a sort of equivocal 
consent ; and, hurrying home, ordered me direcCty to pre- . 
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pare for carryiDg my daughter out of the Frencli dominiouB. 
The uight was employed in hastening and packing. We 
disguised our Louisa in the manner as you saw her metamor- 
phosed at Rotterdam, and set off for Holland before day. 
The rest you know, my Clinton, as you were the principal 
mover in all oar coDcems. — But tell me, my Lewi^, can you 
coDJecture on what account those assassins set upon you t — 
I declare, madam, said the marquis^ I cannot; perhaps 
they mistook me for another j or, now I recollect, it might 
be owing to some familiar chat which I had the other night 
with a pretty opera-girl, who is said to be in the keeping 
of a very great man. But, madam, you forgot to tell my 
brother how my father was banished^ on account of Louisa^ 
to his paternal seat in Languedoc, on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, — Very true, said the marchioness, and was 
not recalled till Madam Maintenon was taken into supreme 
favour. 

But I wonder what is become of our faithful Gerard ; 
I thought that he would have been the first to come, and 
to throw himself at the feet of hia hero. Indeed, my Harry, 
he would have tired any, who loved you less, with his 
praises, and perpetual talking of you and your exploita 
0, here he comes ! Step in Gerard. Is there^ any one in 
this company that you remember beside the family ? 

Gerard then advanced with a half-frantic aspect, and, 
kneeling and grappling at my hand, seemed desirous of 
devouring it. God be prabed! he cried; God be praised, my 
noble, my glorious master, that I see you once again I and 
above all, that I have the blessing of seeing you in a place 
where a throne of beaten gold should be raised to your 
honour. 0, had I been here, all sorts of respects and 
worships, instead of in dignities, should have been paid to 
your deservingsl But I have provided for the hang-dog 
Jacome ; I have tied him neck and heels, and tumbled him 
into a dark vault 
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Aj, said i ; bai my good friend, Oei^td, I hkW fict jTee 
got my share of satisfaction npon him ; pfay, sheit m^ 
where hd ia I then folloired Qetktd to the place where 
the deplorable wretch was Cast ; and, cutting all his oords^ 
t led him back to the Company, &nd Wa«tnly joined hid 
petition for pardon And restoration. 

As soon as Jacome and Oerard were withdraWfi'^^Ahj mf 
brother I cried the mfttquie, what new nftme shall we find 
for a man of your new oharacter? Moreover, what shall 
we do for yon? Yon have quite overpowered uu* we sink, 
we drown under the sense of our obligations 1 We have 
nothing worth your adeeptance save this simple wench ; 
and what is she in comparison of whftt we owe you?-^Ab! 
I cried, she is that without Whom all thingd ar6 nothing ; 
She is the living treasure, the Rachel of Badiels ; seventgr 
times seven years were too Short fit service for her ! I woiild 
not exchange this little pearly joint of this very little finger 
for^ all the gems that grow in the txAh^ of India ; and so 
saying, I pressed the precious finger with my lips, while 
Louisa turned upon me an eye of such inefiisible satisfaction 
and melting acknowledgment, as sunk Upon my soul, said 
wrapped it in elysium. 

Ay but, my Harry, said the marqtife, ybtt ought not to 
prize your Louy as much as me ; she did not fall in loVe 
with you at first sight, as I did.-— How did yott know that, 
honest friend ? cried Louisa. Is there a necessity that ottf 
tongues as well as our blushes should be tell-t^es? At6 
maidens to trumpet forth their thoughts, like you broad'^ 
fronted men, whose ornament is your bold-facedness ? 

Thus happy, above all styled happy upon earth, wd 
joyed and lived in each other, continuing a mutual 
commerce of delightful sensibilities and love for love« 

Alas ! our blissful junto was soon t6 be broken in upon* 
In a few days, one of the royal pages came tod intimated 
to the marchioness that his majesty required her immediate 
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presence a^ contf, ; and w^ remained in a kind of fearful 
mi fluctuatiQg 8vippen0e t^l her return. 

Aft ^he entered, tbe consternation ip her countenance 
injBtantly struck an alarm to all oi^r hearta O, my children I 

my dear, my dear children ■ we must part, she cried ; and 
that, too, speedily. Our hour of bliss is past ; our Bunabioe 
is over, and the clouds gather thick upon us, heairy laden 
with wretchedness. Alas! my heart misgave me ever since 
that inauspicious encounter the other morning. As we 
came from our villa a great funeral met us (a bad omen as 
I have heard) j our carriage stopped to let them pass, and 

the carriage of the Duke of Nt rs drove up beside us. 

As we remained within a few paces of each other, lie gazed 
at Louisa with such enamoured intensenese as caused her 
to colour and turn aside. However, he accosted us not, 
nor inquired concerniiig us ; it seems our arms and livery 
were too sure an indication of our name and quality. In 
short, on my approaching the presence, the king affected^ to 
smile very graciously upon me, and said — I have provided, 
madam, a noble and princely husband for your daughter ; 

it is the Duke of Ne rs. — Ah I I cried, bending my knee 

in a supplicating posture, my daughter is already engaged, 
by bands of the most endearing and iodiBsoluble obligations, 
to a man who has preserved the lives and honours of all 
our family ; to a man who, I trust, by his eminent courage 
and qualities, will become the brightest jewel in your 
majesty^s crown- — Madam, said he, severely, you must 
withdraw your election, I find I have ordered matters 
superior to your merits ; but my will is the law here, and 
shall be obeyed, — I rose dejectly, curtsied, and withdrew 
without reply. 

Ah I I exclaimed, on what summit does this rival hold 
his abode i I will instantly go and scale it, and at once 
put an end to his life and hia pretensions I My lady then, 
throwing her arms about my neck, and pressing her lips to 
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mj cheek — ^What romance, says she, is this? my Harry; 
would you at once fight the duke and the king, and the 
whole army of France? No, my child, prudence. reduces 
us to more salutary, however deplorable, measurea We 
must part, my Harry — we must part this very night, and my 
Louisa must depart with you. My chaplain shall, this 
minute, unite you by ties that death alone can sunder. 
Alas! my precious babes, I little expected that your nuptials 
should be celebrated by tears and wailings! But better 
these than no nuptials. When you are once joined, I shall 
care little for myself. And, if we meet no more here, we 
may yet meet hereafter, as happily as the barbarians who 
tear us asunder. 

The chaplain was then summoned, and, having performed 
his office, no congratulations nor salutations ensued, save a 
kiss and a sigh of mine on the hand of my angeL The 
marquis then called me, and, drawing me down to him, he 
pressed me ardently to his bosom, cried — my Harry ! O 
my Harry ! burst into tears, and dismissed me. 

Meanwhile, all was in bustle and hurry throughout the 
palace. No festival was prepared, ^no bridal bed laid. 
Horses, arms, and carriages,;; were all the cry; and the 
marchioness, with an anguishing heart, but amazing resolu- 
tion, issued her orders with a*presence of mind that seemed 
serene in the midst of tempest 

I then sent for my brave fellows, with orders to double 
their arms, and to double their ammunition. They came 
accordingly. It was now within three hours of day. All 
was despatched — all in readiness ; the carriages were at the 
gate. Silence sat on every tongue, and a tear on every 
cheek. I threw myself at my mother's feet, I clasped, I 
clung to them ; she wept aloud over me, but neither of us 
uttered a word. When, rending myself away, I took my 
sobbing Louisa under my arm, seated her gently in her 
chariot, placed myself to support her, and away we drove. 
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When we got clear of the town, and were speeding on 
the way, my Louisa started and cried out — O how fast — how 
very fast they take me from you, my mamma ! Whither, 
whither do they carry me, perhaps never to return, never 
to meet again? I answered not, but kissed her head, and 
drew her gently to me, and she seemed more at ease. But, 
after a while, I felt her agitation at my boaomj and she ex- 
claimed — From my birth to this hour of woe^ my blessed 
mammaj never was I from those dear arms of yours I shall 
I ever, Bhall I ever again behold those eyes that used to 
look with such fondness upon me I 

Here I could no longer cod tain, but taking her hands 
between mine, and weeping upon them, I said^ — Will you 
then, my angel— are you resolved upon breaking the heart 
of your Harry ? — no 1 says she ; no 1 not for worlds upon 
worlds would I break that dear and feeling heartj the heart 
of my heart, the heart of which I became enamoured. She 
then leaned her head fondly over, and in a while fell 
fast asleep ; while my arms gently encircled and my soul 
hovered over her, as the wings of a turtle over her new- 
begotten. 

When she awoke, and found herself so ende^ingly situ- 
atedj she gave me a look that overvalued the ransom of a 
monarch ; she kissed my hands in turns, she kissed the 
skirts of my garments 0, she cried, I will endeavour, I 
will do my best to be more composed ! I know I ought not 
to repine. I am too rich — too bappy. I ought to wish for 
nothing more, I ought to wish for no one more ; since my 
Harry is so near me, since I have him to myself. But— 
but— *and here her lovely lips began again to work, and 
the drops that trembled in her living brilliants could hardly 
be restrained from breakiDg prison. Soon after the grief 
of her heart oveiweighed her spirits, and she fell asleep into 
my arms, that opened of themselves to receive her. 

On setting up for the night, I rejoiced to find that my 
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Iiouiaa wm somothiog more eaay ; and thai b«r npoae on 
the way had greatly deducted from the fatigue that I ap* 
prehended. 

At length ve reached Oalaia, and immediately sent to 
the beach to eagage a ship for waftiog us oyer to the laud 
of freedom and righta» but the wind wa9 contrary* 

Meanwhile the day advanced toward evening, and my 
Louisa and I sat together in the arbour of a little pleasure 
garden that lay behind the house, when Jamea came hastenr 
ing to us and cried— Hide yourselfi madam, for heaven Is 
sake hide yourself 1 Here is the Duke de Nom ■ ■ r e, with a 
large party of the king's light heme. 

Poor Xouisa started up and attempted to fly ; but ahe 
trembled and grew famt, and sunk down again on her aeab 

James, said I, stay and take care of your mistress, then, 
turning with hasty steps to the house, I recommended my 
spirit in a short ejaculation, and entered, determined that 
the duke should accompany me in death. His higbneaa 
was in the parlour. I advanced fiercely toward him. So, 
sir, says he, you have cost m a warm chase — Heavens, what 
do I see I and so crying out, he threw himself back into an 
arm-chair, all panting, and bis aspect working with distrac- 
tion and disappointment — Cursed chancel he again ejir 
^med ; are you the man, Clinton 2 Ah 1 1 must not hurt 
you, I ought not to injure you ; but what is then to be 
dc^e ? Where have you put my Louisa ? But no matt^ ; 
let her not appear, let me not see her. I could not answer 
the consequence. I woul(J be just if I could, Clinton. 
love, honour^ how you do distract me I You refused my 
treasures and jewels, Clinton ; but then you have rent from 
me a gem more estimable than my dukedom. Help saints, 
help angels, help me to wrestle with myself I Hoi^our, 
virtue, gratitude ! 0, compel me to be juat 1 Tear, tear me 
away, while there's strength to depart I Adieu, Clinton I 
you are recompensed ; should we happen to meet agf^n, I 
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may assail yon without reproach. And so saying, he rose 
suddenly, and rushed out of the house. 

I then hastened to seek my love, but had scarce entered 
the garden when I saw James on his knees before her, en- 
deavouring to oppose her" way to the housa But she 
cried — Away^ villain^ let mo pass ! Tiiey are murdering my 
lortij they are murdering my husband 1 I will go and perish 
with him. Then, breaking away from liim, «be yhot along 
like a lapwing, till, seeing me advancing, she sprung upon 
my bosom, crying^O my Harry 1 my Harry ! are you 
safe, are you safe ? and fainted away in my arms. 

The rest of my story, inj lord^ is no way material 
or eDtertaining. The serene of heartfelt happineFS hay 
little of adventure in it, and is only interesting to the 
possessors. 

Having settled my affairs in London, and caiTying my 
Eden along with me, I passed into Holland to settle, and 
be quit of matters there also ; for the world that I wished 
was in my holding, and all things else appeared either 
nugatory or encumbering. 

It was there that I met our Meekly ; and, taking a plea- 
sant tour through the skirU of Germany, we entered France, 
and, leaving Paris on the right hand, we reached the mar- 
quis's country seat, situate near twenty leagues beyond the 
metropolis. 

What a meeting I what an interview ! My Louisa sunk 
into tears for half an hour on the bosom of her mother ; 
and the marquis would put me from him and pull me tu 
Lim again, all panting with transport, and insatiate of his 
caresses. It was too much of joy ; it was pleasure too 
paining. The domestics would no longer be restrained 
from their share of the felicity; they rushed in, and, an 
though we had been new descended divinities, they dropped 
on their knees ; they fell prostrate, and clung about us ; 
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kiBBed our feet, our handSy our garments, and broke forth 
into cries as though it had been the house of mourning and 
lamentation. 

On retiring, they got my Louisa's Gerard to themselves. 
He now became a man of mighty importance among them* 
They crowded about him, and in a joint voice, but a distrac- 
tion of questions, inqaired after our travels, our adventures, 
our good and evil occurrences, and all that concerned u& 

The marchioness then coming, and casting her honoured 
arms around me, and weeping upon me, cried aloud — O 
Harry, my son, my son ! 1 delivered my daughter to you, 
even as Edna committed her Sarah, of special trust, to 
Tobias, and I see that you have entreated her very kindly, 
my son, my son I 

As my Louisa now began to be apparently pregnant, I 
earnestly pressed my precious mother and brother to accom- 
pany us to England ; the place where law was regent ; 
where there was no apprehension of inquisitions or bastiles ; 
and where the peasant was guarded, as with a bulwark of 
adamant, against every encroachment of arbitrary power. 
They assented with joy; and the marquis, going to his 
escritoir, brought forth bills to the amount of ten millions 
of livres, the produce of some concerns which he had 
disposed of for the purpose. Here, my brother, says he, if 
I am not able to be grateful, if I am not able to be gene- 
rous, I will at least be just ; here is the patrimony to which 
my lovely sister is entitled. — But I said to the marquis, my 
Louisa can admit of no accession of value. Keep your 
goods to yoursel£ Remember how Esau said to Jacob, I 
have enough, enough, my brother; these things can add 
nothing to the abundance of my blessings. — But then, he 
cried, you must accept them as a token of our loves ; and 
so he constrained and impelled them upon me. 

Soon after we passed to London, where we continued 
some months, and where my Louisa was delivered of my 
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Tittle Eloisa, who was said to be the beautiful likeness of 
her father. 

We then retired to my seat near Stratford, on the fatal 
Avon, the chief of the landed possessions that Mr. Oolding 
had bequeathed me, where we remained something upward 
of five years, liappy, I thiDk, above all that eyer were happy 
upon earth ; for my Louisa was perpetual festivity to our 
sight and to onr hearts; her eyes beamed with living and 
sentimental glory ; her attitudes were grace ; her move- 
ments were music j and her smiles were tascinatioa. Still 
vaiying, yet exhibiting the same delight ; like the northern 
aurora, she shone in all directions ; and she sported as 
though she had gone to heaven from time to time, and 
borrowed all her playa from the kingdom of little children- 

But ehe needed not to go to heaven j since heaven was 
ever in her and round about her, and that she could no 
more move from it than she could move from herself. She 
had beeuj from her earliest years, the beloved disciple of 
the celebrated Madam Gnion ; and the world, with all its 
concerns, its riches and respects, had fallen off from her, as 
the cloak fell away from the burning cimriot of Elijah, 
She looked at nothing but her Lord in all things; she 
loved nothing but him in any thing ; and he was, in her 
heart, a pleasure passing ^ense, as well as a peace that passed 
understanding. 

Our friends now prevailed upon ua to accompany them, 
in our turn, to France j together with our prattling Eloisa, 
who was become the darling and inseparable companion of 
her grandmother and her uncle. We ^ain took London 
in our way. I there renewed, for a while, my old acquain- 
tance with my fellows in trade, and they persuaded me to 
join them in a petition to his majesty tor the restoration of 
some of the lapsed rights of their corporation, as your lord- 
ship may rememher. 

From Calais we turned ^ and by long but pleasant jour- 
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neys at leDgth arriyed at the marquis's paternal seat at 
Languedoc, that opened a delightful prospect on the Medi- 
terranean. And here we continued upwards of five years 
more, even as Adam continued in paradise, compassed in 
by bliss from the rest of the world. 

During this happy period, I often pressed my dear 
marquis to marry ; but he would take me to his arms and 
say — O my Harry! shew me but the most distant resem- 
blance of pur Louisa, and I wiU marry, and be blessed, 
without delay. 

In the meanwhile my angel made me the joyful hihei of 
a little son, who was also said to be the happier resemblance 
of his happy father. Then, though I had long disregarded 
the world and all its concerns, as I saw a family increasing 
upon me, and also considered the poor as my appointed 
and special creditors, I resolved once more to return and 
settle my long-suspended accounts. \ 

As for the marchioness, she protested that she could nbt 
think of parting with her little Eloisa, and that she should 
not be able to survive her absence ten days. So my Louisa 
and I, and my little Bichard, who was named after you, 
my lord, set out by sea, and after a favourable voyage 
arrived in England ; comforted, however, with the promise 
that our friends would join us as soon as possible in Britain. 

Within the ten subsequent months we received the 
joyful tidings that our brother was married to the third 
daughter of the Duke of Alen§on — that they were all in the 
highest triumph, and would speedily be with us in a joint 
jubilate on the banks of the Avon. 

Soon after, as my Louisa and I rode along the river, 
pleasing ourselves with the prospect of a speedy union with 
persons so dear to us, and talking and laughing away at the 
cares of »the covetous, and the ambition of the high-minded, 
a fowler inadvertei|tly fired a shot behind us, and my horse, 
bounding aloft, plunged with me into the current, from 
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whence however I was taken, and unwillingly reservesd to 
years of inexpressible misery — of a misery, that admitted 
not of a drop of consolation. 

Meanwhile my love had &.llen, with a shriek, from her 
horse, and lay senseless on the sod. Some of my people 
flew tack, and bringing a carriage conveyed us gently 
home, where my Louisa was undressed and put into a bed, 
from whence she never rose. H^r fright had given such a 
shock to her blood and spirits as threw her into a violent 
fever. 

On the second day, while I sat with the physicians by 
her side, James put in his head and beckoned me forth. 
— Ah, my dearest master ! says he, I pray God to give you 
the strength and patience of Job ; you have great n^ed of 
them, for your calamities, like his, come all in a heap upon 
you. Here is a messenger despatched from France with 
very heavy tidings — that my sweet young lady, your darling 
Eloisa, was cast J^way in a sloop, upon a party of pleasure, 
and that the good old marchioness did not outlive her five 
days. Then lifting my eyes to heaven — Strip, strip nie, 
my God ! I cried — to the skin — to the bone : leave but 
my Louisa, and I will bless thy dispensations ! 

On the next day, my little Dickey was taken ill of a 
severe cold that he caught, through want of due attention 
during the sickness of his mother. As he was of a florid 
complexion, his disorder fell suddenly in an inflammation 
on his lungs, and in less than twenty-four hours he went to 
join his little brothers and sisters in their eternity. Did I 
not feel these losses ? Yes, yes, my friends, they wrung — 
they rent my vitals ; yet I still lifted my heart in an eager 
prayer, and repeatedly cried — Take, take all — even the 
last mite ; leave, leave me but my Louisa, and I will bless 
thee, O my Create^ I 

Alas ! what could this avail ? Can an insect arrest the 
motion whereby the round universe continues its course ? 
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On the fith day I perceived that the eyes of my Louisa — 
the lamps of my life — began to lose their lustre. The breath 
that was the balm of all my cares and concerns, grew diffi- 
cult and short The roses of my summer died away on her 
cheek. All agonizing, I felt and participated her changes ; 
and she expired while I dropped and lay senseless beside 
her. 

I knew not what our people did with her or me after- 
wards. For three weeks I lay in a kind of dosing but 
uneasy stupor ; neither do I recollect during that period 
when or whether I received any kind of sustenance. 

At length I awoke to the poignancy and bitterness of my 
situation. I did not awake to life, but rather to the 
blackest gloom of the regions of death ; and yet it was from 
this depth and enfolding of death alone that my soul could 
find or would accept an alleviation of its anguish. 

earth ! I cried, where is thy centre ? How deeply am I 
sunk beneath it ! how are the worms exalted over me ! 
how much higher are the noxious reptiles that crawl upon 
earth ! I will not accuse thee, thou great Disposer. I 
have had my day — the sweetest that ever was allotted to 
man ; but 0, thy past blessings serve only to enhance my 
present miseries, and to render me the most accursed of all 
thy creatures ! 

1 then rose, and threw myself along the floor, and my 
faithful and valiant companions immediately gathered to 
me ; but finding that I would not be removed, they cast 
themselves around me. 

All light was shut out save the glimmering of a taper ; 
and for seven nights and seven days we dwelt in silence, 
except the solemn interruptions of smothered sobs and 
wailings. 

At length my spirit reproved me. What property, said 
I to myself, have these people in my sufferings, or why 
should I burden those who love me with my afflictions ? I 
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ihen constrained myself, and went and took out a drawer. 
Here, my friends, I said, here is something that may help 
hereafter to dry up your tears. Divide these thousands 
among you ; neither these counters nor your services are 
now of further use. Fare ye well I — fare ye well! — my 
worthy and beloved brothers I God will give you a more 
gracioua master; but — but — such another mistress you never 
— never will find ! I then took each of them to my arms, 
and kissed them in turas^ and the house was instantly filled 
with heart-tearing lamentations. 

I now expected and wished to be left wholly alone ; but 
James and two domestics remaiQed againgt my will I then 
endeavoured to seem easy^I even struggled to appear 
cheerful, that T might communicate the less of grief to the 
voluntary sharers in my misery. world, world I I said to 
myself ; thou once pleasant world, we have now bid a Jong 
and eternal adieu to each other! From thee I am cut 
asunder — thou art annihilated to me — and we mutually 
reject every kind of future commerce. 

All I bow much deeper was my death than that of those 
in the tomb — ** where the wicked cease from troublingj antl 
where the weary are at rest ! " While I was dead to every 
relish of light and of hfe, I was wholly alive to all the 
gloom and horrors of the grave. The rays of the sun 
became an offence to my soul — the verdure of the fields, 
the whole bloom of nature^ was blasted and blastiug to my 
Bight; and I wished to sink yet deeper, and to dig a lower 
bottom to myself of darkness and distress, 

I no longer regarded what the world thought of me, or 
what it did to me ; and I left mj hairs and my nails, even 
as those of NtfbuchadnezzMrj to grow like eagles' feathers 
and birds' claws. 

My friend James, in the mean time, took a place for me 
in this town, in order to remove me from scenes that could 
only serve to perpetuate or aggravate my misery, by remind- 
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ing me of the blessedness that I had once enjoyed. He 
was DOW become my controller. I was patient and passiYe 
to any thing — to every thing ; and so he conducted me 
hither — I neither knew nor cared how. 

In all this time, though I panted after a state of insea- 
sibility, even as a traveller in the burning desert thirsts 
after a cool and slaking stream, I never attempted to lay a 
violating hand on the work of my Creator. I did not even 
wish an alleviation of my misery, since my God had 
appointed that I should be so very miserabla 

At length my spirit rose from its blackness to a kind of 
calm twilight I called for a Bible, and, since this world 
was incapable of a drop of consolation, I wished to know 
if the next had any in store. 

As I read, the whole of the letter and of the facts 
contained therein, appeared as so many seals and veils that 
removed from before my eyes, and discovered depths under 
depths, and heavens above heavens, to my amazed appre- 
hension. I had no vision, no revelation of these matters ; 
but the conviction was impressed as strongly on my soul as 
though an angel of God himself had revealed them to me. 

How this came to pass I know not. Homer gives to his 
heroes a sight into futurity, at the time that their spirits 
are breaking away from the shackles of flesh and blood : 
and it is not unlikely that the eye of the soul, when wholly 
turned from all carnal and earthly objects, ca^ penetrate 
with the greater scope and clarity into concerns that are 
merely celestial and divine. 

I have now told you the whole of my dreary history, my 
friends, till I met with our Harry ; and the rest our Harry 
can tell. 

But Harry was in no manner of vein at present for 
entertaining, or receiving entertainment, from any one. 
His eyes were swelled with weeping, his spirits lotally 
depressed, and getting up^ as with the burden of fourscore 
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years on his shoulders, he ro^tired slowly and silently to his 
apartment 

On an evening, after coffee, as the earl stood fondly 
fooling with his Harry, as one child with another, he turned 
to Mr. Clinton, and said — How came it to pass, my brother, 
that Jesus suffered near four thousand years to elapse before 
he became incarnate for the salvation of the world, although 
it was by him alone that the world could be saved ? 

We may as well demand of God, said Mr. Clinton, why 
he suffered near four days of creation to elapse before he 
compacted yon glorious body of far-beaming light ; for 
this matter was barely a type, and the sun himself but a 
shadow of the Christ that was to come. — ^But did the world 
want light before light became incorporated in its illustrious 
circumscription? — ^No, my lord, Jesus, who was from 
eternity the illumination of the dark immensity of nature; 
Jesus, who alone is the living light of spirit, soul, and 
sentiment, the perpetual fountain of the streams of 
beauty and truth, he said — Let there be light ; and instantly, 
through the darkness of a ruined world, the intemity of his 
ever-living light kindled up an externity of corporal irra- 
diation, that has its effluence from him, and cannot be but 
by him. 

Now as a day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as a day, in the sight of God, you sde that the fourth 
day of creation, wherein the light of this outward world 
was compacted into the glorious body of the sun, precisely 
answers to the four thousandth year wherein Jesus, the light 
of eternity, was to become embodied and incarnate in 
Christ the son of righteousness. 

But as the world wanted not light before the sun opened 
his first morning in the east ; neither did it want the means 
of salvation before the blessed doctrine of Messiah was pro- 
mulged upon earth 1 

All sorts of sectarians, all persons of selfish and little 
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minds, would make a monopoly of the Saviour ; they would 
shut him up into a conventicle, and say to their God — '^ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther." But he is not so to be 
confined. The spirit of our Jesus bloweth wide and where 
he listeth ; and he is at once both the purifier and redeemer, 
as well of all nations, as also of all nature. 

Accordingly we see that the Turks, who are wholly 
unblessed by true religion or liberty, who live the slaves of 
slaves, without a form of civil government, temporally 
subjected to the will of a tyrant, and spiritually to the 
worship of a sensual impostor, yet want not the feelings of 
our Jesus in their heart 

Even the wild Indians, who never listened to the toll of 
a bell, nor ever were called into any court of civil judica- 
ture, these want not their attachments, their friendships, 
their femily feelings, nor the sweet compunctions and 
emotions of the human heart, by Jesus forming it to divine. 

The truth is, that people live incomparably more by 
impulse and inclination than by reason and precept 
Reason and precept are not always within our beck ; to 
have their due influence, they require frequent inculcation 
and frequent recollection ; but impulse and inclination are 
more than at hand ; they are within us, and from the 
citadel rule the outworks of man at pleasure. 

When the apostle, speaking of Christ, affirms that " there 
is no other name under heaven whereby a man may be 
saved ; " and again, when he affirms that " those who have 
not received the law, are a law unto themselves;" he 
intends one and the same thing. He intends that Christ, 
from the fall of man, is a principle of redemption in the 
bosoms of all living ; that he is not an outward but an 
inward redeemer, working out our salvation by "the 
change of our depraved nature;" that in and from 
him alone arise all the sentiments and sensibilities that 
warm the heart with love, that expand it with honour, that 
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wring it with compunction, or that heave it with the story 
of distant distress ; and that he alone can be qualified to be 
judge at the last day, who from the first day to the last 
was internally a co-operator and witness of all that ever 
passed within the bosoms of all men. 

Hence it ia, that although the Gbristiao countries have 
received the two tables of the laws of Christ, his external 
as well as internal revelation, each witnessing to the other 
that the God of our gospel is the God of our nature ] the 
nations, however, who are strangers to his name, yet 
acknowledge his influeEce, they do not indeed hear, but 
they feel the precepts of *Hhat light which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world/' 

My dearest brother, said the eari, my conceptions are 
quite clear with respect to the omnipresence of Christ's 
divinity; but as his body is circumscribed by external 
features and lineaments, I can form no notion of its being 
in several places at once : how then will it be, I pray you, 
at and after the last day? Will be be present to, and 
approachable only, by a select number of his saints ; or will 
he go certain journeys and circuits through the heavens, 
blessing all in rotation with his beatific presence ? 

Is not the body of yonder sun circ am scribed, my lord ? — 
Most certainly.— It is now, said Mr* Clinton, at a distance 
of many millions of leagues from you ; and yet you see it 
as evidently, and feel its influence as powerfully, as if it 
were within your reach. Nay, it is more than within your 
reach, it i^ within your existence : it supplies comfort and 
life to your animal body and life ; and you could not sur- 
vive an hour without its influence and operations. 

Now this is no other than the apt type and prefiguring 
promiae of what Christ will be to his new-begotten in the 
resurrection, " when corruption shall be swallowed up of 
glory^ and mortal of immortality" The same blessed body 
which, for the redemption of commiserated sinners, went 
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through the shameful and bloody process of scourges, thorns, 
spittings, and buffetiugs; which hung six agonizing hours 
on the cross ; which descended into the grave, and thence 
opened the way through death into life« and through time 
into eternity; even this body Gihall then shine forth in 
ineffable beauty and beatitude, in essentially communica- 
tive grace and glory, through the height and through the 
depth, through the length and through the breadth, 
beaming wide beyond the universe, from iufiuity to 
infinity I 

Father, Son, and ^oly Spirit will the^ become co- 
embodied in this divine body ; they will be the repletion 
of it ; they will operate all things by it. To bring the 
Creator nearer to his creatures, the invisible godhead will 
then become visible, the infinite circumscribed, the unap- 
proachable accessible, and the incomprehensible compre- 
hended, within the humanity of our Christ. 

Then will his cross be exalted, for an ensign to the 
circling, bending, and worshipping universe ; his wreath of 
thorns will kindle all nature with the dartiugs and castings 
forth of its corruscations ; aqd the reed of mockery will 
become the sceptre of unlimited domination ! 

From his five wounds shall be poured forth incessant 
floods of glory and wide-diffusing blessedness upon all his 
redeemed : adoring worlds, in self-abjection, shall strive tq 
sink beneath, the abjection that became their salvation : 
these ever-apparent ensigns of so dearly purchased benefits, 
shall inevitably attract the wills of all creatures ; they shall 
cause all hearts and affpctions to rush and cleave to him, 
as steel-dust rushes to adamant, and as spokes stick in 
the nave whereon they are centred. There shall be no 
lapse thenceforward, no falling away, for ever ; but God in 
his Christ, and Christ in his rec^eepaed, shall be a will and 
a wisdom, and an action and a mightiness, and a goodness 
and a graciousne^s, and a glory rising on glory, and a 
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blessing rising on blessedness, througb an ever-beginning 
to a never-ending eternity. 

O brother, brother, brother ! exclaimed the earl — ^I am 
enraptured, I am entranced I I see it all, I feel it all. I 
am already, with all my corruptions, with all my trans- 
gressions, desirous of being crushed to nothing under the 
foot of my Redeemer. But he comforts instead of crushing 
ma O that I were this night, this very moment, to be dis- 
solved, and to be with my Christ I 

That night the earl was quite happy, and pleasant and 
affectionate, even beyond his custom. He said and did 
every thing that could be endearing to his Harry, and to 
his friends. He caressed them at parting for bed. He 
smilingly shook hands with all the domestics that approached 
him ; and in the morning was found dead, without any 
notice or warning to the servants who attended and lay in 
the room. 

A sudden and grievous alarm was instantly given through 
the family, and quickly reached the town, and spread 
through the adjacent country. 

Harry fell upon his father's face, and wept upon him, 
and kissed him, and wept aloud, and kissed him again, 
crying — ^My father ! O, my father I 

And they laid his remains in a plated coffin, under 
escutcheons and a sable canopy of velvet; and the house 
and the court was circled with mourners from all parts ; 
and they mourned for him fifty and nine days ; and on the 
sixtieth day he was deposited in the family tomb; but 
Mr. Clinton would not permit Harry to attend the funeral 
of his father. 

Our hero was now the master of millions, approaching 
to the prime of youth, glowing with health, action, and 
vigour — of beauty incomparable, beloved of all who knew 
him, and the attraction and admiration of every eye where 
he passed. Yet all these advantages, with all his higher 
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aocompIishmentS) became as matters of no value ; thej 
sunk and sickened to his sense, while he felt a void in his 
bosom, eager after he knew not what, sighing he knew 
not why ; keen and craving in his desires, yet pining and 
languid in the want of possession. 

What is the matter, my love? said Mr. Clinton. My 
dear brother died in a good old aga Such things should 
be expected ; we know that they must be ; and we ought 
not to grieve as persons who are without hope. 

True, sir, said Harry ; and yet it is a very melancholy 
thing for a poor man to reflect how very rich he was a 
very little while ago. I lately had a dear brother, a dear 
mother, and the dearest of fathers ; but where are they all 
now ? I look round the world and see nothing but your- 
self therein ; and — should you, too — should you, too — here 
Harry could no more. His uncle also broke into tears at 
the thoughts of parting with his beloved Hany, though it 
were to join his Louisa. 

My Harry, says he at last, we have yet two precious 
treasures left upon earth, if we did but know where to find 
them : it is your cousin, the Countess of Maitland ; and 
the brother of my Louisa, the Marquis d'Aubigny. Let 
us go in search of them, my son I Next to my Louisa;, 
they are the loveliest of all living. They abound in all 
human and divine affections, and will caress us with kin- 
dred and correspondiog heart& 

Soon after they set out for France, and, by a roundabout 
tour of short but pleasant journeys, arrived at "Pans, where 
Mr. Clinton ordered his large retinue to his ancient inn ; 
and, taking only two footmen, he and Harry went in their 
post-chaise to the marquis's palace. 

On the ringing of the bell, and the opening of the gate, 
a single domestic came forth. Mr. Clinton perceived that 
all was dark in the hall, and this instantly gave an alarm 
to his ever-ready feelings. 
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, He alighted, however, and stepping, with his Harry, up 
the flight of marble — Where is your master? says he; 
where is my brother, the marquis? — ^Heaven bless usl 
cried the fellow, are you my j^aaster's brother ? I have 
heard a deal of and about your lordship, though I never 
was so happy as to see your face before. Ho 1 he con- 
tinued, and rung another bell, come all of you 1 Attend the 
brother of your lord ! attend the present master and lord 
of your household ! 

Immediately the palace was in commotion, the parlour 
and hall were lighted up, and all seemed to have acquired 
a set of wings to their motions. 

Mr. Clinton looked with eagerness at each of the do- 
mestics, endeavouring to recollect the features of some old 
acquaintance; but all the faces were strange to him. — 
Pray tell me, my friends, says he, where is your master ? 
where and how are he and his lady ? are they still in good 
health ? has he had any children by her ? 

Please your honour, said an elderly man, my master's 
first lady died of childbirth, and her infant perished with 
her ; but he is since married to one of the loveliest women 
in the world. He is gone, a year since, on an embassy 
into Africa ; his lady would not be left behind. We lately 
heard from them ; they are both in health, and we expect 
that less than a month will bring them safe to us. Indeed, 
the sum of our prayers is for their happy and speedy 
return. 

What ! said Mr. Clinton, are there none of my old 
friends, not one of our ancient domestics, to be found ? — 
Please your lordship, Jacome, the whiteheaded steward, is 
still left ; but, though in good health, he is very little more 
than half alive. — Pray, go and tell him that an old friend 
of his is here, and would be very glad to see him ; but 
don't do things suddenly, and be very tender and careful 
in bringing him to me. 
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Old Jacome was wheeled in, wrinkled, pale, and para- 
lytic; and, all enfeebled as he sat reclining in an easy- 
chair, he seemed to recover life and new spirits as they 
brought him forward. — Bring me to him I bring me to 
him ! my eyes are wondrous dim. Bring me closer, that 
I may know if it is my very master indeed ! Bring me 
but once to know that it is his sweet pardoning face, and 
then let me die with all my sins upon me I I care not 

Mr. Clinton then took him very lovingly by the hand — 
My good friend Jacome, says he, we are both growing old, 
I find ; I rejoice, however, to see you once more upon 
earth. — O I cried the old man, a well-known and a sweet- 
tuned voice is that voice. It is you, then — ^it is you your- 
self, my master ! Alas ! for all your losses since last we 
parted. I have got a salt rheum in my eyes of late,. and 
I never thought of you but it began to come down. 

Here Jacome, sobbing aloud, provoked the joint tears 
of his attending fellow-servants, though they had never 
been partakers in the foregoing calamities further than by 
the ear, whence they were now recollected and carried 
home to their hearts. 

My lord, says Jacome at last, I am not the only one 
that remains of your old servants. Tour Gerard, too, who 
(blessings on his hands) once tied me neck and heels — 
Qerard, too, is forthcoming, and near at hand. Tour 
honour's wonderful bounty made a gentleman of him at 
once, and he is now in a high way, with a wife and three 
children. A hundred and a hundred times have we washed 
your remembrance with our tears; and indeed I think 
your honour ought not to send for him, 'lest he should sud- 
denly die, or run distracted at your sight 

In the mean time one of the lackeys had officiously 
gone and informed Qerard of the arrival of his patron. He 
came panting, and rushed forward, as it were, to cast him- 
self at the feet of his lord ; but stopping suddenly, and 
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drawing back some' steps, he naUed his eyes, b^ it were, on 
the face of Mr. Clinton, and, spreading bis hands, cried—* 
You live, then, my lord ! you still live, my dearest master ! 
You survive all your deaths and suflferings, and the weight 
of ten mountains has not been able to crush you I O the 
times — ^the times, my master, never more to return I Will 
there be such times in heaven, think you ? Will there be 
such angels there as we once lived with upon earth ? 

Here he clapped his hands together, and set up such a 
shout of bitter lamentation as was enough to split the 
heart of every hearer, and in a manner to split the graves 
of the persons whom he deplored. ' 

As soon as Mr. Clinton and his two old friends had 
parted for the night — ^Tell me, my dear sir, said Harry, are 
there different kinds of grief ; or is it merely that grief 
affects us in different manners ? 

When I wept for my dear father, my mother, and 
brother, my affliction was anguishing and altogether bitter, 
without any species of alleviating sensation to compensate 
my misery. But it was far otherwise with me to-night. 
When I grieved in the grief of your old and faithful domes- 
tics, I felt my heart breaking, but' I was pleased that it 
should break ; I felt that it was my happiness so to grieve, 
and I could wish a return of the same sweet sensations. 

The reason is this, my love : When you lamented your 
parents, you lamented yourself in your private and personal 
losses ; your affliction was just, it was natural, it was laud- 
able ; but still it was confined ; it participated but little of 
the emotion that is excited by the affliction of others ; and 
the anguish was the keener by being nearly limited to 
your own bosom, and your own concerns. 

But in the griefs of my old and loving servants this night, 
you became wholly expanded ; you went beyond, you went 
out of yourself ; you felt, without reflection, how delightful 
it is to go forth with your God, in his social, generous, 

VOL. II. s 
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noble, and divine sensibilities; and you delightfully felt, 
my Hairy, that such a house of mourning is more joyous 
to your soul, than all the festiyals that flesh and sense can 
open before you. 

And now, my child, I will finally and once for all lay 
open the yery horrible and detestable nature of Self in 
your souL 

Self appears to us as the whole of our existence ; as the 
sum-total of all in which we are interested or concerned. 
It is as a Narcissus^ self-delighted, self-enamoured. It de- 
sires, it craves, and claims as its right, the loves^ attach- 
ments, and respects of all mankind. But does it acquire 
them, my Blurry? O never, never! Self never wa^^ 
beloved, never will be beloved, never was honourable 8c, 
respectable in the eye of any creatur& And the charact^' 
of the patriot, the hero, the friend, and tbe lover, are only 
so far amiable, so &r reverable, as they are supposed to 
have gone forth from the confines of sel£ 

As Mr. Clinton proposed to wait the return of 'the mar- 
quis, he employed the mean season in endeavours to amuse 
his darling, and to dispel the cloud of melancholy that con- 
tinued to hang over him. 

For this purpose, he went with him to Yersaillea^ and to 
the many other elegant environs of Paris. He also showed 
him the Tuileries and other public walks, ifAere our hero 
became oppressed by his involuntary attraction of afi |^es 
upon him. , 

One night, happening to go to the play without the com- 
pany of his guardian, as he came forth with the csowd a , 
carriage was opened for him, which he took to be his own,' 
and in he stepped, and away he was taken.^ > 

In the mean time Mr. Clinton waited supper for himj-iand 
began to grow uneasy when the clock struck twelve. At 
last his carriage and servants returned, with tilings that 
tbey stayed for hint' above an hoiir at the theatre after the 
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play was over ; and had ever since been in search of him, 
to no purpose. 

Though Mr. Clinton was by nature of an intrepid spirit, 
and was still more assured by his reliance on FrovidencOy 
he yet found himself agit^ited in a very alarming manner. 
He therefore retired to his closet, and there, on his knees, 
ferv§ntly commended his Harry to the protection of his 
God. 

At length the dock struck three. Soon after the bell 
was heard from the hall ; and Harry entering, with a page 
in a rich livery, flew like lightning up-stairs, and cast himself 
into the bosom of his patron. 

My father, my father ! he cried, I have been in sad 

.panics for you. I knew the love that you bore to your 

good-for-nothing Harry. But indeed I could not help it. 

I could not get to you till this instant I have been a 

prisoner, sir, and here is my dear deliverer. 

As soon as they were something composed, and all seated, 
Harry proceeded to satisfy the impatience of his uncle. 

As I came out of the theatre, ruminating on a passage 
in one of Bacine's tragedies, I found a chariot in the spot 
where I had left my own, and, stepping heQdlessly into it, 
I was soon set down, and, hastening through the great hal]^ 
flew up-stairs to salute '^ou. But think how I was sur- 
prised, when I suddenly found myself in the most sump- 
tuous chamber, perhaps, in the universe. It was wainscoted 
witlj..mirrors of the most perfect polish, whose plates were 
artfoH^ buttoned and buckled together by diamonds and 
other gems of a iilost dazzling lustre. 
' All^ astonished, I recoiled, and was going to withdraw, 
when I was' m^^ JtM'' ^^^7 ^^^ gracefully accosted me. — 
Have- you commands, sir, says she, for any one in this 
. hol^q i—ji^ thoijsand pardons, madam ; I perceive my error. 
. t r«llif Aought I was set down at my own lodgings. — 
'T^^jSftdji offence, sir ; but now that I look at you again, I 
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think you ought to pay the forfeit of your intrusion^ by, 
giving me one hour of your company at least. — ^You must 
6x^096 m^9 madam» my guardian would be under the most 
te^ying alarms for me. — A fig for guardians ! she cjcied. 
You are now my prisoner ; and nothing le^ than my friend 
Lqwis, with his army at his back, shall, be. able to take you 
out of my hands. 

So saying, she rung a bell, and immediately a folding* 
door of panelled looking-glass flew open, and showed us 
to another apartment ; where a supper, composed of all the 
elegancies of the season, was served up as by magic, and 
lay fuming on the table. 

She then took me by the hand, and, having graciously 
seated me, placed herself opposite. A number of servants 
then vanished on the instant, leaving a dumb waiter of 
sUver behind them. 

Sir, said she, we are not to have any fuxtlfbr compan^r. 
You alone were expected, you alone are desired ; all others 
are forbidden. 

In short, I have seen you often at the public waJks and 
theatrea You did more than strike my fancy ; you laid 
hold on my heart I inquired every thing about you. I 
know your rank, title, and fortune. I made use of this. 
night's stratagem to decoy you to me ; and, though there 
are few women in Europe of equal opulence or dignity, I 
think I cannot much demean myself by an alliance with a 
sweet fellow whom I so ardently love. But come, our 
supper cools. 

I gazed at her with admiration. She was indeed the 
most finished beauty I ever beheld ; and I was inwardly 
flattered, and in a manner attached to her, by her partiality 
in my favour. 

After supper, and some futile and insignificant chat, she 
drew her chair nearer to m^. What say you, my lord, says 
she fondly ; am I to live, or to perish ? 
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Ah^ madstm I I cded, love is as ja little bird ; if ybn t&ge 
it^ it will betkt itBelf to pii^es against its prison. Not that 
I regard your kte threats of confitieBtient ; toy oWn aWh is 
at all times suffieietit to deliver me from y<»ir thraldom : 
but, in truth, I am partly become a willing prisoner to you, 
and time may, possibly, reconcile mfe to your different 
customs. 

*What <5UBtoms, 1 pray you ? — ^Why, ttiadato, the ladies 
in my country use no paint except the rouge of nature's 
blush, and the paleness of chastity. Love also, in England, 
is a kind of warfare between the seies, juiSt duch as onc6 
happened between the Fartfaians and old Borne ; our ladies 
conquer by flying, and our men are vanquished while they 
pursue. 

Feisons, sir, Of a certain ratk^ said she, are dispensed 
with from conforming to little matters of decorum. How- 
ever, if yoa»will endeavour to adopt the manners of my 
country, I will do my best, on my part, to conform to those 
of yours. 

So saying, dhe drew her chair quite dose ; when, by ati 
involuntary motion, I p&% mine further hkck.^ — ^Don't be 
alarmed, my lord, says she ; women of my condition know 
always where to stop. — Kight, madam, isaid t ; but poiteibly 
you might not be quite so successfol in teaching me where 
to be stopped. 

Cold-constitutioned boy ! she cried (indignantly rising 
and colouring), your bed lies yondet ; yoti may go to it, if 
you like, and ruminate till morning on the danger Of 
lighting and insulting a j»iiycettk So ^ying, she swept 
haughtily out of the room, and lockisd me in. 

During an hour after s|ie had withdmwn> while I walked 
about, considering what I had to appTehettd iirOm tke 
threats of this extraordinary woman^ I heard % great 
bustling in and about the {Milaod { but withM anothi^ hour 
all was qui^ and still again. , 
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I then coDceived thoughts of attempting my escape^ 
But again I held it beneath me to be caught in the 
manner ; and so I resolved to wait till morning, and then 
to force my passage through her guards in open day. 

In the mean time, I imagined that a panel in the 
wamscot stirred ; and soon after it was removed, and my 
young friend here entered my cnamber on tiptoe. He 
beckoned me to silence, and, taking me by the hand, he led 
me through the way by which he came. 

We then descended a narrow pair of back-stairs, and 
groping along a dark entiy^ he cautiously unbolted a door 
that opened into a garden ; and, hunying with me across, 
he unlocked another door that opened to the street, and 
out we got rejoicing I 

Soon after, we met a party of the guards who were 
patrolling the streets ; and, putting a few pieces into their 
hand| I requested their safe convoyi and they conducted us 
home. 

My lords, said Pierre (for that was the page's name), it 
would be extremely dangerous for you to remain another 
day, or even till morning, in Paris. The princess is the 
most intimate friend of Madam Maintenon, and through 
her can do what she pleases with the king. During my 
residence with her, she grew tired of two handsome lovers 
in succession ; but they told no tales, and no one can yet 
tell what became of them. 

Mr. Clinton was quite of Pierre's opinion. He instantly 
sent for his people. All was hurry, pack, and despatch, and 
toward dawning they set out on a road that led to Jbhe 
Cantons. But^ changing their course again for several 
successive mornings, they arrived at Calais by a long tour 
of near five weeks travel 

Mr. Clinton set up at his old inn, and after dinner the 
host entered to pay his compliments. Have you any news, 
landlord ? — Nothing at present, my lord; all is quiet agaizu 
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But here has been a fearfiil bustle about three weeks ago. 
The king's army came down in pursuit of a young English- 
man, who ran away with a lady of quality from Paris. For 
my share, continued he, looking earnestly at Harry, I fear 
that you pretty English lads will hardly leave us a lovely 
wench in the nation. Harry looked quite secure, being 
wholly innocent of any present design on the sex ; but poor 
little Pierre turned as pale as the table-cloth. 

I remember, continued our talkative host, that just such 
another afifair happened when I wds a boy and servant in 
this house. Here came a young Englishman, just such 
another sweet fellow as this before me; and he brought 
with him an angel of a creature, the like of whom my eyes 
never did, nor never shall open upon till they close in death. 
After him came one of our great dukes, with a party of the 
king's army, and terrible things were expected. But they 
made it up in a manner I know not how, and my Lord 
Anglois carried off his prize in triumph. Mr. Clinton 
stooped his head, and dropped a silent tear, but held no 
further converse with our landlord on the subject 

That evening a gale sprung up, and, going on board, they 
were safe anchored before morning in the bay of Dover. 

They then mutually embraced ; and Harry, catching his 
beloved deliverer to his bosom — We are now upon English 
ground, says he; welcome to my aims, my dear Pierre, 
no longer my page or servant, but my friend and my brother ! 
You cannot conceive what pain your officiousness has 
hitherto cost me ; but there must be no mbre of this. You 
shall hereafter be served and attended as I am; nay, I 
myself will gladly serve you to the utmost of my power, 
and the extent of my fortune. 

Ah, my lord! cried the lovely Pierre, if you deprive me 
of the pleasure of serving you, you deprive me of all the 
pleasure that the world can afford me. If you knew the 
delight I find in being always about you, in watching your 
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tbougbts (md motionfiy in looking into yoar fin^ eyoi^ And 
there reading your desires before tihey rise to expression, 
yon could not find in your heart to deprive me of sudi a 
blessing. — ^Well then, said Harry, raising him fondly in ^ia 
arms, our future contest ahall be, which of us shall serve the 
other with most afiEectiw and sedulity. 

After dinner, the evening being oJm and shiny, Harry 
took his Pierre with hun along the shore that stretches 
under the stupendous cli£b of Dover. They had not walked 
&r, when, ge^ing out of the sight of people within the 
winding of a qreek, ^ man advanced toward them, and, 
taking out a pistpl, called to Hany, and ordered him to 
throw down his purse. Qur hero did not regard his money ; 
but, thinking it an indignity to be robbed by one roan, he 
put his hand tp his sword Hereupon the villain coickejd 
and levelled his pistol ; and the faithful Pierre, observing 
that he was going to fire, instantly jumped in between hia 
master and daj[)ger, and received the ball into hie own 
bosom. 

Harry saw his darling drop, and flying all enraged at th^ 
robber, he ran him thrice through the body, and pinned 
him to the ground. Then, flying as swiftly back» he threw 
himself by the side of his dying Pierre, and, gwtly raising 
his languishing head, placed it fondly on bis bosom. 

You are wounded, my friend — dangerously wounded, I 
fear, says Hany. — Yes, my lord, I am wouncled just as I 
could wish ; and I would not e;(diange my present blessed 
death for the Icxngest .and happiest life that the world could 
bestow. But it is time to undeceive you, and reveal a 
secret which nothing but death should ever have extorted 
from me. I am not what I seem, my most beloved master I. 
I am a foolish and fond girl, who at the first glance con* 
eeived a passion for you. My name is Maria de LausAAneL* 
I am nieoe to that bad woman whom you justly rejected* 
But what did I propose by this disguise t Finst, your deU- 
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venmce^ mj lord, and that I effected. But did I further 
aspire to the honour of your hand ? Far from it — hx from 
it I felt my own unworthiness ; I did not think you could 
be mated by any thing less than an angel. But then to 
see you — ^to hear you — to serve — ^tb touch — ^to be near you — 
to fix my eyes on you unheeded — ^and, if possible, to win 
your attemtion by the little offices of my fondness — ^this was 
my happiness— the whole of the heaven that I proposed 
upon earth. I have had it — I have enjoyed it, and I ought 
to die conteixt. But, alas I to part from you — ^there is the 
pang of pangs 1 0, if this day merits any thing by the ofler 
of my own life for the preservation of my beloved, then cause 
my chaste clay to be kindly deposited in the tomb of your 
ancestoxs — thatr-when time shall come — my dust may be 

neighboured ^to your precious dust and there sleep 

in peace — ^beside you — till we spring together ^from 

corruption ^to glory and immortality ! 

During these short sentences and difficult re^irations, 
Harry could answer nothing. He was suffocated by his 
grief ; but^ putting his speechless lips to the fading lips of his 
Maria, he drew her latest breath into his own afiEectionate 
bosom, and angels instantly caught her spirit into the regions 
of purity, of love, and of faith unfailing i 

Harry then, plucking up strength from oppression, and 
courage from deq>air, pressed his lips to the pale and 
unfeeling lips of his lover, and cried — Yes> my Maria, our 
dust shall be joined, and I feel that our spirits too shall 
shortly be wedded ! Then raising her in his arms, and 
por^sing her to his bosom, he bore her to the town, while 
he poured upon her all the way the two fountains of his 
affection. 

When he got to the inn, and came to his unde — Here, 
sir, said he, I present you with a vary precious little bur- 
then — A burthen that lies much heavier on my heart than 
it did in my arms. He then related to Mr. Clinton the 
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whole of what had passed ; when, heavily sighing, and 
shedding a tear, Mr. Clinton cried — Ah, my Harry, I would 
to heaven that your Maria had lived ! her beauty — her 
services — but above all the excess of her love, made her 
truly deserving of you. 

Harry ordered a carriage on purpose for himself and his 
beloved. She was deposited in a coflBn hurried up for the 
occasion ; and, notwithstanding all the remonstrances and 
entreaties of his parent, Harry proved a rebel for the 
first time, and would not be divided from his Maria till 
they reached London. 

There our Harry ordered a coffin of unalloyed and 
beaten silver to be prepared for her reception ; and, though 
near five days had passed since the departure of her spirit, 
her chaste flesh remained as pure and untainted as that of 
a lamb newly slain. 

While they were putting her into her solemn repository — 
Ah, sir ! said Harry, I pretend not to compare with you ; 
your losses, I own, have been greater than mine. You are 
a man, like your divine Master, wholly made up of sorrows, 
and acquainted with killing griefs. But still you must 
allow that, for my little time, I have had a competent 
share. It matters not. I am reconciled to them. I begin 
to be pleased with them. And, indeed, joy is become my 
utter aversion while I think on this loved creature, who 
willingly bled and died for my sake. 

As Harry thought it his duty, so he thought it to be his 
delight, to weep and lament his Maria. But passions 
seldom are permanent ; and time, though it may not 
wholly eflface, daily wears away an insensible portion of the 
deepest impressions. 

Harry caused the coffin of his deliverer to be exalted on 
a cabinet in his bed-chamber, that it might be always in 
his sight But the familiarity of affecting objects daily 
lessens their force ; and Harry, week after week, began to 
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contemplate the repository of the loved remains of his 
Maria with abating affliction. 

In the mean time, Mr. Clinton received a letter by the 
French mail, in answer to one which he had left for his 
brother-in-law at Paria And this letter informed him, 
under the marquis's hand, that he had returned from his 
embassy to the court of Morocco, and that he and his lady 
would be shortly in England. And at the bottom he found 
written in a different character, " Will it be any satisfaction 
to see them accompanied by your once loved— FANNY 
GOOD ALL V 

We have found them, my Harry 1 he cried; we have 
found them, our long and far-sought friends! the two 
treasures which our God had graciously laid in store for the 
comfort of us poor people who have lost all beside ! But 
don't let us do them the disgrace, my son, of meeting and 
receiving them with tears and dirges. Let me then 
prevail upon you to permit your feithful Pierre to be 
conducted by some of our people, with an honourable train 
of undertakers, to Enfield, and there to be treasured up in 
your family-vault, where I shall speedily join her, and 
whereunto even my Harry must finally adjourn. Harry 
wiped his eye, and said — ^Be it as you please, my father ! 

Within the following fortnight, Harry, attended by his 
page, put on a footmanlike frock, and, gripping his quarter- 
staff of polished yew, took a walk toward the custom-house 
to inquire if any French vessels had lately arrived, in hope 
of tidings respecting the Marquis and the Countess of 
Maitland. 

As he approached the wharf, he observed a crowd all in 
motion^ and shouting as in t&e midst of some affray. 
Immediately he hastened up, and, making way through the 
savage populace, perceived that they were insulting, beating, 
and dragging a number of unhappy foreigners, without any 
apparent provocation, save that their garb, complexion, and 
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language were di£Ewent from their own, tbe vtfy lenson 
that shoald have induced them to have treated tfaesb 
abused strangers with courteaj and kindness. 

On the instant his humanity was at once melted b)r 
compassien and fired into rage ; while a lady, who stood 
with her woman on the stairs^ cried out in accents of the 
bitterest distress-^One hundred, two htmdred, five hundred 
pounds, to any one who will save my poor people 1 

In little more than' twenty seconds^ Harry laid near as 
many of the assailing mob maimed or sprawling om the 
area; and advancing on the crowded spectators with a 
threat^ and agile whirl of his stafl^ they fell back in a 
hurry upon each oth^, and, dispersing, left our hero peace- 
able master of the field of battle. 

Then turning to the bruised and bleeding sfcrangers, he 
raised some, and supporting others, oonduoted them all to 
the feet of their lady. 

While he approached, die eyed him over and over in 
mute and wondering astonishment^^I think mysrif happy^ 
madam, says he, in having done some small service to a lady 
of your fair and noble appearance; of what country, may I 
presume ?— «0f England, sir, says she ; and I am ready to 
present you with five hundred pounds, in recompense of the 
gallant, the miraculous rescue, you so seasonably brought to 
me and tny peopla 

No, madam I said Harry smiling, my cfarcucEistanoes do 
not lay me under the smallest temptation of setting any 
instance of humanity to sala But I shall not be easy till 
I see you and your attendants safe out of the reach of these 
London barbartana 

He then called to some porters, and throwing them s 
parcel of silver, ordered them to bring all the coaches they 
could muster.'^And go you, says he to hk page, go to the 
shipping, inquire after the friends that I told you of, and 
then follow me to the Whitecross tavern in Cheapdide. 
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. The coachea. eame^ and Hacry assisted his porters ia 
OMTyiug, hoping, and gently stowing thee maimed and 
the wounded into some of them. He then handed in the 
lady ; and next, coming to a blackamoor boy, who had a 
coronet of diamonds inserted in his cap, he offered to lift 
him ixi* But the youth, bending one knee to the dust, 
and sei^ng on Harry's hand, eageriy and repeatedly 
kissed it| crjring out in French — ^H^eavenly, heavenly 
creature ! and then, breaking into tears, he sprung into the 
coach, and sat down by the lady. 

Our hara then bestowed the four female attendants, with 
such luggage as was brought on shore, into the remaining 
coaches. Then grasping his quarterstafi^ and ordering the 
porters to attend^ he guarded and escorted all safe to the 
Whitecross. 

The first thing he then did was to order private apart- 
ments for the lady and her attendants. He next despatched 
the waiters fox all the suigeons in the neighbourhood He 
then locked the room where he saw the luggage safe lodged; 
ordered a sumptuous dinner to be prepared as soon as 
possible; and, lastly, discharged the coaches and. porters, 
who poured their parting blessmgs upon his head ; and aU 
this be did with wondeirful desplateh, for Ebrry was now in 
the wide element of his beneficence, as a whale in the 
ocean. 

Three surgeons then came,, and oar hero, puling five 
guineas a piece into their hands, desired them to examine 
and dress their patients; and stayed till he heard the 
delightful tidings that none of them were incurable. He 
then sent up to the lady to desire permisi^on to attend hen 
She rose and met him as he entered. — Child of heaven I 
said she, from which of the orders of angels have you 
descended ? I have beard as well as seen what you have 
wonderfully done for us. — Madam, said Harry, endeavouring 
to turn the discourse, I would not advise you to remove 
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your people for some time : I have ordered beds and apart- 
ments for them in this house, where those that are tolerably 
well may assist the doctors to attend their sick fellows till 
all shall be restored. In the mean time, I have sent to my 
£akther's for his coach and chariot, to convey you and this 
young gentleman and your woman to our house, where you 
can want for no servants, since my father aild I, and all, 
will be truly and tenderly your servants. — We are your 
property, sir, said the lady, dispose of us as you pleasa 

In a little time after dinner was served up, and Harry, 
happening to turn his head, perceived the black youth by 
stealth kissing the hat and pressing the gloves to his bosom 
that he had laid on the table. 

Whatever the darkness or deformity of any aspect or 
person may happen to be, if the sentimental beauty of soul 
shall burst through the cloud upon us, the dark becomes 
light, the deformed quite comely, and we begin to affect 
what was lately our aversion. Thus it was that Harry 
found himself suddenly and inevitably attached by the two 
recent proofs that this outlandish youth had given of his 
affection. 

Being all seated, Harry looked earnestly at the young 
Moor, and, turning to the lady, said — I now perceive, 
madam, how ridiculous all sorts of prejudices are, and find 
that time and observation may change our opinions to the 
reverse of what they were. I once had an aversion to all 
sorts of blacks; but I avow that there is something so 
amiable in the face of this youth, and his eyes cast such a 
lustre over the darkness o^ his countenance, as is enough, 
as Shakespeare has it, to make us in love with night, and 
pay no more worship to the gaudy sun. 

The Moor hereat smiled celestial sweetness, and joy 
beamed from his eyes, and throughout his dimpling aspect 

But who can you be, my sweet fellow? said the lady ; 
who are the picture, the image, almost the thing itself, that 
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I was SO sadly in love with five-and-thirty years ago 1 — 
T/\riiy, madam, said our hero, you could not have been bora 
at tbat early day. — Ah, you flatterer I says she, I am turned 
of forty. — But pray, madam^ who was he that was so happy 
as to attract your infant affections ? — His name was Harry 
Clinton. — ^Why, madam, Harry Clinton is my name. — 
Harry Clinton, Harry Clinton 1 screamed out the lady, and 
started up from her chair. — ^Yes, madam, I am son to the 
late Earl of Moreland ; and I almost dare to hope that you 
were once the enchanting Fanny Goodall. — Yes, my lovely 
kinsman, I am indeed your Fanny Goodall ! 

H!arry then sprung forward, and, seizing her hand, kept 
it dwelling on his lips. But, disengaging it, she opened 
her arms and clasped him to her bosom, and wept over him 
as a mother would over a long-lost son ; while the young 
Moor ran and danced about the room like a mad thing, 
clapping hands, and springing, like an antelope, almost to 
the ceiling. 

When they were something composed, the Moor caught 
the lady about the neck, and kissing her, cried — Joy, joy, 
my dearest madam, the greatest of all joys ! Then, turning 
to our hero, he took each of his hands in turns, and pressed 
them to his lips ; while Harry, kissing his forehead, cried — 
My brother, my brother 1 

When they were again set to dinner, the page entered. 
My lord, says he, I have been all along the quays and the 
shipping, but can learn no tidings of the Marquis D'Aubigny, 
nor of any French family save that of the Duchess Bouillon, 
who this morning came up the river with a numerous 
train. 

Well, says Harry, our happiness has been already quite 
sufficient to the day. To-morrow may crown our wishes 
with full succesa 

No, my love ! said the lady, you cannot see the marquis 
for some time. The truth is, that you find in me, your 
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.Fanny Qoodall, the MarehionesB D'Aabigny and the 
DttcfadSB de Bouillon.. But these matters shall be: explained 
more clearly when I am blessed with the sight of your 
precioDS uncle. 

News was now brought that the carriages were at the 
door ; when, taking a hasty bit or two^ they visited and 
left orders for the care of the sick and woonded, and then 
set out in a hurry for Pall-Mall. 

When they arrived, the duchess hastened in^ inquiring 
for Mr. Clinton ; and, when she came where be was, sher 
cried out as she advanced, and as he rose to receive bar— 
Tour Fanny, your Fanny Goodall, my cousin I and, throw- 
ing herself into his arms, dwelt there for a minute. Then 
recoiling a while, she looked fondly at him, and cried*— 
Your sister also^ my brother ; your sister D'Aubigny ! the 
wife of the brother of your heavenly Louisa I Then, clasping 
him to her arms, she broke into tears ; and, again quitting 
him, sat down to quiet her emotions. 

Mr. Clinton, having seated himself affisetionately beside 
her, said — ^These are wondrous things that you tell me, my 
precious sister I By what miracle have these blessings been 
brought about ? 

I am too much agitated at present, says she ; let me have 
a little coffee, and the matter shall be unravelled. 

As they were settling to the tea-table — Give me leave, sir, 
said the duchess, to introduce my little black companion 
to your notice. He is a sweet fellow, I assure you, notwith- 
standing his complexion. He is child to our royal friend 
the Emperor of Morocco, who has intrusted him to our 
guardianship for bis travel and education. However, he 
might have come by his sable outside, his father, the great 
Abenamin, is the least of the tawny of any man I saw in- 
Africa, and his mother is one of the fairest and finest women 
that ever opened a pair of living diamonds to the light. 
But, my brother, I shall^ more particularly recommend him* 
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i6 your tegard, by telling you that he is ftil eacoeedingly 
pious Christian. 

She then turned, and, taking the little Abenamin by the 
hand, led bim up and placed him before her brother ; when 
the youth, suddenly dropping on his knees, looked up to 
Mr. Clinton with eyes that spoke love and reverential awe, 
and besought bis blessing. 

The old gentleman found himi»elf surprisingly affecteid, 
and, lifting up his hands, cried — God be gracious to you, 
my child, and make youf soul as bright as your countenance 
is sable! and miay the Sun of righteousness shine with 
power upon you, and soon disperse or illumine every shade 
that is about you! The prince embraced his legs, kissed 
his knees, and arose. 

Soon as the coSee was retnoved- — You may remember, my 
dearest cousin, said the duchess, ia what a hurry I last 
parted from you. Mr. Fairface, with whom the bulk of my 
fortune was deported., went off with above a hundred thou- 
sand pounds of my substance, beside four times that value 
intrusted to him by othera 

I traced him to Paris, and there he had the impudence to 
give me an interview ; but, at the same time, had the impu- 
dence also to bid me defiauca 

Immediately I commenced suit, atxd sent despatch to 
London for my papers and witnesses. 

On the opening of my cause in court, I was summoned 
by the title of Countess of Maitland, otherwise Frances 
GoodalL On hearing the name, a gentleman who was near 
me started, and turning and coming up — Pray, madam, says 
he, are you any way related to the Honourable Harry Clinton, 
who once Went by that name in this city ? — I am, sir, said 
L almost the nearest relation that he has upon earth. — He 
is, madam, my dearest friend and brother. Pray, speak to 
your advocates to postpone your suit for a few days, till I- 
am informed of the nature ajid merits of your cause. 

YOL. II. X 
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This wa8 aooordbgly done He dedred to know whexe 
I lodged, aod in less than an hour his chariot was at my 
door. 

Except yonnelf, my ooumn, the marqnis had the most 
Wely and winning aspect and person that ever I beheld. 
I soon convinced him of the eqnity of my demand, and of 
the villany of my trustee, and made him perfect master of 
the whole affitir. Bat he still continued to visits and to 
stay with me a considerable part of every day, under colour 
of being better informed touching this and the other parti* 
cttlar ; the remaining time was spent in soliciting for ma 

At length a hearing came on ; and, after a short trial, 
honest Fairface was cast in principal and double costs. He 
was instantly taken into custody, and put under confine-, 
ment, till he discharged the whole amount of the judgment 
in my favour. No sooner was one suit over, wherein I was 
plaintifi^ but another was commenced, wherein I happened 
to prove but a very weak defendant The marquis now 
became solicitor for himself but with such a sweet timidity 
as seemed to doubt and greatly dread the success of bis 
cause. 

I could not refuse my time to him who had devoted the 
whole of his time and assiduity to me. We spent whole 
days together. But 0, what floods of tears did that time 
often cost both him and me, while he pathetically and feel-, 
ingly related your history, from the place where you broke 
off to the death of your Louisa, and your precious infants 1 

I believe, my cousin, that, as grief is a greater softener, so 
it is a greater cementer, of hearts than any other passion. I 
gave the marquis, in my turn, my little story, and dwelt on 
every tender minuteness of my infant passion for you. — Ah, 
said he, what a pity that a heart so susceptible of all divine 
and human feelings, should sit as a lonely turtle, without a 
suitable mate I 

I took bim^ for that mate, my cousin ; and in a husband 
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I found the truest and tenderest of lovers. I became preg- 
nant, for the first time in my life, and was delivered of a 
sweet and promising little fellow, whom we left at nurse in 
our country-seat, while I attended my lord on his embassy 
to Morocco. 

But here I must stop, my brother ; I am under the 
positive interdiction of an imperial thing called a husband, 
not to divulge a word further, till he sees you face to face. 
But I trust that he has blessed tidings for you, my brother ; 
he says that he otherwise would not have dared to present 
himself before you, after his loss of jour Eloisa. 

Mr. Clinton smiled careless, as at the impossibility of any 
consoling event upon earth. Again, smiling archly — I pro- 
test, my sister, said he, you appear to me to grow younger 
for your yeara I see no manner of alteration, save that 
you are something plumper, and not quite so slender as 
when we parted. But pray, when may we expect my 
brother? In about two months; at present he is engaged 
with the king, who is extremely fond of him, and lately 
created him a duke, on account of the services which he 
rendered the state in Africa. We received your kind letter, 
my dearest brother, at Paris, but wondered who the sweet 
fellow could be who was said to accompany you. 

In the mean time, our hero and the young prince were in 
close combination. Abenamin stepped about and about 
Harry, and toyed with him, and twisted the curls of his 
careless locks around his fingers. Then turning and look- 
ing fondly up in his face — Ah, how fair, says he, does this 
black visage of mine show in those fine eyes of yours 1 — It 
is in truth, said Harry, so fair in my eyes, that I would not 
exchange it for fifteen of the fairest female faces in Bl-itain. 
The prince then caught his hand, and pressed it to his 
bosom. — But what shall I call you ? says he. You are a 
great lord in this country, and in my own country I am 
gjreater than a lord. But I hate the formality of titlesk 
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between friends^ and I will call you my Harry, providied you 
promise to call me your Abenaminw — A bargain, saya 
Harry ; let us seal it with a kiss t — ^No, no I says the prinee^ 
we never kiss lips in Africa ; but I will kiss your head, and 
your hands, and your feet too, with pleasure. Bat tell me, 
Harry, what makes you so mighty dever a fellow ; will you 
teach me to be a clever fellow also ?^* Ay, that I will^ says 
Harry, and to beat myself too, provided you promise not U> 
hit me ovar hard. Abenamin laughed, and aimed a little 
fist as though he meant to overtom him. 

As soon as Harry's grief foe his late Maria would allow 
him to associate^ be had been to seek his old friend and 
tutor, Mr. Clemant ; but he found only a single domestic at 
home, who told him that the oid gentleman had been somo 
time dead^ and that the &mily were lately gone to take 
possession of a new seat that they had purchased in the 
country. 

However, as Harry found himself quite happy in the 
present society, he sought no farther acquaintance or 
amusement in London. In less than three weeks the 
retinue of the prince and the duchess were well restored ; 
a&d they all set out for Enfield, there to await the wished 
arrival of the duke. 

On the third day, while they stopped at a village to 
repair the fractured harness of an over-mettled horse, Harry 
took a walk with the prince along the road. In tfaeur 
way they came to a long and waste eottage, where they 
heard the confused clattering of junior voices. Harry stepped 
to the door, and looking in perceived about forty or fifty 
boys ranged on benches of turf, while a man of a pale aspect 
sat on a decayed chair, instructing them in their lessons. 

Tour servant, sir, says Harry. Pray, what language do 
you teach 7 — I can teach Latin and Greek, too, sir ; but 
the people of this country choose to confine themselves to 
t^e language of old England. — If I am not too free, sir^^ 
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pray, what is your name f — Longfidd, so please yoiir 
honour. — Longfield ! Longfield 1 I have surely heard that 
name before. Pray, were you ever acquainted with a man 
called Hammel Clement? — Hammel Clement, sir? Yes, 
«ir ; and with a wife by whom he is greatly dignified. 

Your friend Clement, says Harry, is come to great for- 
tune, and, I dare answer for hrm, would be nearly dis*- 
tracted with joy at your sight, and would gladly divide his 
substance with you; but, if you {dease, you shall be no 
encumbrance upon his growing family. You shall instantly 
come with me ; and, as Pharaoh said to Jacob — Regard 
not your stufi^ for the good of all my lands lies before you, 
xny Longfield ; and I rejoice more in acquiring such a 
heart as yours, ^han if I had acquired the possession of a 
province. 

Harry then called a few of the neighbours in, and giving 
them some guineas, to be changed and divided among the 
children, in order to enable them to see a new master, he 
and Abenamin tocdc the threadbare Longfield on each ade 
«nder the arm, and carried him away. 

When they came to the turn that led to the mansion* 
house, Harry perceived with much pleasure that the two 
school-houses, which he had put in hand before the death 
of his father, were now completed. They stood opposite 
to each other, with the road between them. Their fronts 
were of hewn stone, and a small cupola rose over each, 
With bells to summon the children to meals and to lesson. 

Here, Longfield, says our h^o, is to be your province. 
You are to superintend these schools at a salary of three 
hundred a-year; and I will soon send you with proper 
means throughout the country, to muster me a hundred 
chosen children of each sex: for I yearn to be a father, 
Longfield, and to gather my family of little ones under 
my eye and my wing. 

As soon as they alighted, Mr. Clinton and his Harry 
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once more welcomed the duchess and her Abenamin to 
their home and their hearts, and the late house of mourning 
became a house of joy. 

Above all, Abenamin inspired mirth and good-humour 
throughout the family, and melancholy fled before him 
wherever he turned. He was daily inventive of new mat- 
ters of entertainment. He danced African dances for them 
with wonderful action and grace, and he sung African 
songs that imitated and exceeded the wild and inarticu- 
late warblings of the nightingale ; so that he became the 
darling and little idol of the whole household. 

Harry had sent for the town-tailor, and got Longfield 
fitted with three or four suits from his father's wardrobe. 
He then sent him on his commission, in company with 
Mr. Trustly, the agent, whom he ordered to shew him the 
country, to introduce him to the several families of the 
peasantry, and to furnish him with whatever sums he 
should call for. 

In the mean time, our hero and Abenamin became insepa- 
rable. He made the prince a present of his little dressed 
jennett, and at times rode out with him, and taught him 
the manege. At other times they would run and wrestle, 
and play a hundred gambols through the walks and the 
gardens. 

Did you ever see the chase of the antelope, Harry? — 
Not I, truly. — You shall not be long so, says the prince. 
Gro, gather me all the house — man, woman, and child— ^ 
before the door here. You shall be the huntsman, and I 
will be the antelope ; and, if any of your people can catch 
me in a mile's running, they shall have .my cap for a 
kerchief. 

Immediately the whole posse was summoned, to the 
amount of about sixty persons^ male and female ; and Mr. 
Clinton and the duchess, hearing what they were about, 
came laughing to the door to see the diversion. 
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Harry then gave his royal antelope about fifty yards 
law ; then cried — Away ! and instantly all heels and all 
voices were loosed after him. 

The prince then turned, and bounded over an ha, ha! that 
was sunk on the right side of the avenue ; then clearing 
several other obstacles, whereby he threw out the greatest 
number of his pursuers, he at length reached the fields, 
and shot away like an arrow. 

Our hero's huntsman headed about nine foreign and 
domestic footmen, who still held the chase, though at a 
distance, while Abenamin led them a round of above a 
mile. Then, turning short homeward, he came flying up 
the avenue, with only the huntsman and two followers 
puffing far behind. At length, reaching near the door, 
the prince threw himself precipitately into the arms of his 
friend, as it were for protection, crying — Save me, my 
Harry ! save your little antelope ! 

Mr. Clinton and the duchess then successively embraced 
the victor, and wished him joy. — I protest, Harry, cried 
Mr. Clinton, I will bet a thousand pieces with you on the 
head of my Abenamin against your famous Polly Truck, 

That night, as our hero sat with the prince in his apart- 
ment — Have you ever been in love, my Harry ? says he. — 
I confess, said Harry, that I have had my twitches and 
tendencies that way. 

He then related to him the tragedy of his faithful Maria, 
which cost the prince the drenching of a handkerchief in 
tears. 

Ah 1 exclaimed the prince, never — never wUl I forgive 
your Maria het death ! Why was it not my lot, by some 
severer doom, to prove to you the superiority of my friend- 
ship and affection ? — ^What I cried Harry, would you not 
leave me a single companion upon earth? When my 
Abenamin quits the world I shall also bid it adieu. 

When their grief was over, the prince took his friend 
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by the hand and said — I have a sister, my brother — a 
sister twinned with me in the womb, and as fair as I am 
black. All Africa is pleased to hail her as the beauty of 
the uciiverse ; but the truth is, that I think but poorly of 
her. The duke brought her with him to France ; and^ 
should he bring her to England, beware of your heart, my 
Harry t for, though I am prejudiced against her, she is the 
idol of all others, who bow down to her as before a little 
divinity. This has made her so excessively vain, that she 
holds herself of a different species from the rest of man- 
kind, and thinks the homage of the world nothing less 
than her right. And now, my Harry, though I earnestly 
wish to be allied to you by a tie, nearer if possible than 
that of friendship, yet I would not wish my own happiness 
at the expense of your peace ; and so I give you timely 
warning against this dangerous and haughty girl 

Our company had now been upward of six weeks at the 
mansion-house. Harry hitherto had never examined any* 
part of the country, or any part of his own estate, above 
a mile from the house ; wherefore — leaving his friend, 
Abenamin, in bed, in the presumption of Im being tired 
with his last day's fatigue — he issued early forth, accom- 
panied only by his huntsman and his agent's runner, who 
knew and was known every where. 

With their staffs in their hands, they crossed and quar- 
tered the country at pleasure, without let or obstacle. 

At length they came within prospect of a house sump- 
tuously fronted, and of a happy situation. Harry stopped 
here with pleasure, comparing, as he approached, the acquire- 
ments of art with the advantages of nature: when a servant 
issued forth, and humbly besought him to walk in. Harry 
heard the voice of music. — ^What is your master's name ? 
says he. — Fielding, so please your honour, and we are this 
day celebrating the nuptials of his son, the young squire. 

The master of the family met our hero at the outward 
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door. Harry recoiled at recognizing the face of the Mr. 
Fielding whom he had seen at Hampstead ; but, taking no 
notice, walked with him into the house. 

Breakfast soon after was ushered in ; and Mrs. Fielding, 
and Ned, with bis blooming and blushing bride, came to 
the table. 

Haarry chuckled and rejoiced at heart, but still took no 
notice ; when, after some cursory conversation, Ned looked 
at him with an eager disturbance, and cried — Bless me I 
my heart tells me that there is something in that fetce which 
is not quite unknown to me. If I could think, after my 
many smd late inquiries, that my patron was alive, bating 
the difference of years, I should verily believe that you 
were-- — ^Your Harry Fenton! cried our hero, springing up; 
your Harry Fenton, my dear Ned 1 

Harry then opened his arms to receive his friend, while 
Ned leaped and catched. at him, as the grappling-iron of 
a corsair would catch at a ship from which a great prize 
was expected. 

All the family then, so highly as they had been obliged 
by our hero and his father, struggled who should be fore* 
most in their acknowledgments and caresses. 

After dinner, Harry rose to take his leave ; but they all 
got in a group and opposed his passage, telling him he 
must be their prisoner for that night — I consent only on 
this condition, said Harry, that you all promise to dine with 
me to-morrow. — Why, pray sir, where do you live ? says 
Mr. Fielding. — ^At Enfield, with the young Earl of More- 
land, says Harry; but he has a great friendship for me, 
and the house is as it were my own. 

Much company arrived in the evening, and the ball was 
opened and held till late. But our hero declined dancing, 
that his friend Ned might stand forth peerless in the eyes 
of his bride. 

Harry rose by the dawning, and footed it in an hou? to 
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Eafield. He flew up-stairs to salute the family, but found 
no oue save Mr. Clintou, from whom he received at once 
a warm blessing and embrace. 

Where is the duchess, sir, and my friend Abenamin ? — 
Gone, Harry, says his uncle, about breakfast-time yester- 
day. A courier arrived with the joyful tidings that my 
brother was on the road, and so my sister and the prince 
hastened to meet him. By this time I suppose they are all 
on their return. And now take care of yourself, my Harry. 
The duke brings with him the sister of our Abenamin, the 
fair princess Abenaide. The duchess tells me that a lovelier 
creature never beheld the light ; so that you must guard 
your heart with double bars against the power of this 
beauty. — She is vain and disdainful, sir — excessively vain, I 
am told ; so that her pride will prove an antidote against 
the poison of her charms. However, I will haste to meet 
and welcome your most noble brother. 

Harry was mounted on a haughty charger, that was 
bought when a colt in Mauritania : he was white as new- 
fallen snow, save a black main and tail, and three large 
blood-like spots on the oflF-shoulder. He was so perfectly 
instructed and subdued to the manege, that he seemed to 
have no will save the will of his rider ; while Harry's least 
motion, like electricity, informed every joint and member. 

The princess came foremost in an open chariot drawn by 
four spotted Arabians, and the eye could scarce support the 
brightness of the wonderful beauty who sat within it. 

Harry bowed twice as he approached, but she scarce 
deigned a perceptible nod of acknowledgment to his 
salute. Our hero felt himself piqued. — Proud beauty! 
thought he, I thank you for your timely prevention of a 
passion that, perhaps, might have proved unhappy to me. 
He then passed forward with affected carelessness to salute 
the duke. 

When he came up, the coach stopped, and Harry, flying 
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from his saddle, approached the window, while his steed 
stood trembliog but motiooless behind him. 

My lord, said Harry, seizing the duke's hand and respect- 
fully kissing it, if you were sensible of the joy that my 
heart receives from your presence, I think it would make 
you nearly as happy as myself. — My sweet fellow, said the 
duke, I have often heard of you at Paris, as also by the 
letters of my love here ; my longing at last is gratified, 
though my wonder is increased. 

But madam, says Harry, what have you done with my 
little playfellow? what's become of my Abenamin? O, 
cried the duchess, laughing, he is forthcoming I warrant 
you ; but what has so bewitched you to him ? I think you 
could not be fonder if he were a mistress. — True, madam, 
answered Harry, sighing ; I never look to have a mistress 
that I shall love half as well ; but pray put me out of pain, 
and let me know where he is. — Be pacified, said the smiling 
duke, he is not far off; and here is my hand and promise 
that you shall see him before night 

Our hero then turned and vaulted on his horse: the 
coach now began to move, and Harry put his wand to the 
flank of his horse, who, turning his head to the carriage as 
of his own accord, moved sidelong toward Enfield with a 
proud but gentle prancing ; while the duke cried out — 
liook, look ! O the boy, the graceful, lovely boy I 

While our hero attended the carriage of the duke, the 
princess and her train had got to the house and alighted, 
while Harry opened the coach-door, and handed out the 
noble pair, who alternately kissed and took him to their 
arms. Mr. Clinton then came forth and received them all 
with transport. But Harry, under some pretence, walked 
away ruminating, in order to avoid the disdainful regards 
of the young lady. 

In the mean time, our company, rejoicing and caressing 
each other all the way, had got slowly, though very 
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lovingly, to the great mansion-parlour. The duke then 
respectfully taking the young lady by the hand — ^Permit 
me, brother, says he, to recommend to you my lovely ward, 
the fair Princess of Morocco. The lady then gently bent 
one knee toward the ground, while she received the cordial 
blessing and salute of the old gentleman. 

They then took their seata When Mr. Clinton, while 
he looked more earnestly on the princess, grew suddenly 
affected, and called out for a glass of fair water and harts- 
horn. When he drank it, he found himself in a measure 
restored; and lifting his hands, he cried — I protest one 
would think that nature had copied this young .and lovely 
creature from an image that has lain impressed upon my 
heart near these forty years. 

You are in the right, my brother ! exclaimed the duke ; it 
is even as you surmise. Allow me then, once more, to 
introduce to you the counterpart of our once adored Louisa } 
to introduce to you my niece, and your own offspring, my 
brother — even the daughter of your still living and ever 
precious Eloisa ! The princess then sprung forward, and, 
dropping precipitately at the feet of her grandfather, she 
put her &UCQ between his knees, and seizing both hands, she 
bathed them with her tears, crying — My father! my 
father! my dear, my dearest father! how inexpressibly 
blessed I think myself to be the offspring of such a father 1 
Mr. Clinton then raising her, and seating her fondly on his 
knee, and grasping her to his bosom — I will not ask, he 
cried, how these miracles came about ; it is enough that I 
feel the attraction which pulls you into my heart And so 
saying, their tears flowed and mingled in a happy emotion. 

Oo, my angel, said Mr. Clinton, and take yonder seat^ 
that I may view and delight my soul with your sight at 
leisure. My eyes begin at these years to see best at a 
distance. 

At length the soft voice of our Harry was heard in the 
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ball ; and the dake, whispering his brother^ requested bim 
for a little time, to take no notice of what bad passed. 

Our hero then entered, bowing respectfnlly and grace- 
fully, but careleesly, toward the side where the princess sat 
He theni took bis seat beside the duke^ and bending fondly 
to him, and seizing a band with both his hands, he pressed 
it to his lips and cried — Welcome^ welcome, my dearest lord, 
to the house and the hearts of your truest lovers I 

Then, giving a glance to the side where the princess sat, 
be caugbt a glimpse of her attractions, and sighing, said to 
himself— O the pity, tbe pity ! Bat no matter ; ber pride 
shall never suffer a single charm to take place ; and so 
thinkings he turned his eyes aside. 

Mean time, Abenaide arose with as little noise as a bare 
from her seat ; and stealing round, like a cat circumventing 
a mouse, she came behind Harry's chair, and reaching, and 
covering an eye with each of her hande^ she turned bis 
bead to ber, and made a sound with ber lips as though she 
had kissed him. Hany opened his eyes in utter astonish- 
ment; while in a twinkling, standing before him, she 
chuckled a la«gh, and cried — My Harry, what, have you 
forgot me? Don't you remember your old playfellow, 
your little friend Abenamin ? 

Harry's eyes were now opened, in tbe midst of the hurry 
and agitation of bis soul At a glimpse he took in tbe 
whole oppression of her beauties ; and casting himself, quick 
as a glance of lightning, at ber feet, be seized the hem of 
her robing and glued it to bis mouth. 

At length, lifting up his eyes, he cried — ^Ab ! what are all 
these wonders to me, or my happiness, unless my Abenamin 
will also become my Abenaide ? — ^That, replied tbe princess, 
is not at my option : there sits my lord and father, at whose 
disposal I am. 

Harry then rose, and throwing himself at the feet of his 
revered patron, embraced his knees in silence, while Mr. 
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Clinton cried out — ^yes,my Harry, I understand you; nothing 
shall ever be wanting to the happiness of my darling, that the. 
power of his tender parent and loving uncle can effect ! I 
can have nothing in heaven or earth that is not the property 
of my Harry. Harry kissed his hands and sprung up. 

Mr. Clinton then continued — I aver I am still in a 
labyrinth. Did you not say, my Abenaide, that you were 
also our Abenamin ? — I did, my father, says she, but I did 
not dare to avow myself. Ah ! what a painful struggle did 
that restriction cost me, while I panted to catch and to cling 
to your honoured feet; while I used to look and gaze upon 
you unperceived; while my heart swelled with affection, 
and my eyes with restrained tears ; and while I kissed in 
secret the book that you read, and the ground that you 
trod on, 

Abenaide then sat down, and Harry, lightly throwing . 
himself on the ground beside her, looked beseechingly 
around, and cried — My lord — ^my dearest lady — our still 
precious Fanny Goodall— can you vouch— can ye warrant 
that I am safe in this matter? Then looking up to the 
princess, and drinking her in — No I he cried, you cannot 
engage it ; I feel that I shall perish in the very ecstasy of 
the expectation of being united to her. 

Just then Mr. Meekly came in. He had been long and 
far away, upon many a blessed tour of doing good through 
the earth. But as soon as he learned of the arrival of his 
beloved patron and young lord, he rode post to embrace 
them. 

Harry sprung from love to friendship, and, catching him 
in his arms, cried — my Meekly, my dearest Meekly ! how* 
seasonably you come, to temper by your advice the insuf- 
ferable transports of my soul 1 Behold the regent of my 
heart — behold the queen of all my wishes ! . 

Meekly then fixed his eyes upon the princess, and soon 
after exclaimed— Gracious father ! what do I see ? Can the 
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Louisa be resuscitated, and new raised from the dead ? 0, 
then, it must be so-— she must be her descendant. No one 
save my peerless patroness could produce the likeness of 
my patroness. But how this blessed miracle was brought 
about is the question. 

That is my question too, my dear Meekly, said Mr. 
Clinton, if my most noble brother would be so good as to 
solve it. — I will gratify yqu, gentlemen, said the duke, in 
as few words as possible. Meanwhile the princess withdrew. 

On my embassy to the court of Morocco, I had several 
private interviews with the emperor before my credentials 
were opened in publia I had the good fortune to be liked 
by him, so that he suffered no day to pass without seeing 
me. His name was Abenamin ; he was accounted a great 
captain; he exceeded all in his dominions for grace of 
person and beauty of aspect ; and that which rendered him 
still more singular was, that he had given liberty to all the 
ladies of his seraglio, and for many years had kept constant 
to the reigning sultana, said to be the most exquisite beauty 
on earth. 

As we grew more intimate, in the exuberance of his 
affection for his empress he could not refrain from speaking 
of her to me ; and he promised that, before I departed, I 
should see and converse with her— a grace, he said, never 
granted to any other man. 

At length the day being appointed for my public entry, 
I rode through the city attended by a sumptuous train, 
and, alighting before the palace, advanced to the hall of 
audience. 

The emperor was seated, with his sultana at his right 
hand, upon a throne of ivory. As soon as I had approached 
the presence, and began to open my commission, the 
empress gave a great shriek, and fell over in a swoon upon 
the bosom of her husband. 
. The royal Abenamin instantly turned pale as death-^ 
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tore o£f ber veil with trembling luinds to give her air — ^anj 
called me to his assittancey as it is accounted pnofanatioQ 
for any Moor to touch thd person of the empresa Bat O 
heaven I O my friends t think what was my astonishment 
when, in the pale f^ce of the queen, I beheld the loved fesh 
tures of our darling Eloiga ! 

The court broke up is confu^on, and her women came 
hurrying with drops and essecices^ As soon as she recovered, 
she opened her eyes upon me, and reachitig out her arms, 
and catching me to her, she eried — O my uncle, my dearest 
uncle I am. I so blessed, then, as to behold you before I 
expire ? 

The monarch, in the mean time, looked upon me with a 
jealous eye, and twice put hbhand to the haft of his dagger, 
but checked his rising indignation till be should have the 
mystery of his queen's behavbur explained. The women 
then raised her up and bons her to her apartment ; whiles 
the emperor, turning to me with no very friendly aq>ect, 
ordered me to follow him. 

When I had attended a considerable time in the ante- 
chamber, he came forth with a serene and joyous counte- 
nance, and embracing me, cried — O my friend I my dear 
kinsman ! how transported I am to find and acknowledge 
you for such; the parent of my angel becomes a part of 
myself ! 

He then led me by the hand into the bedchamber of my 
Eloisa, where we renewed our caresses without restraint* 
But the monarch, fearing that these emotions would be too 
much for her, told me that he had something for my pri- 
vate ear till dinner, and took me into an adjoining closek 

There seating, and taking me affectionately by the hand^ 
I will now tell you, my uncle, says he, how I came by this 
inestimable treasure of your niece. 

I had fitted out a royal ship of my own, not as a corsair, 
but rather for trade in the Mediterranean. On their rtturu 
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from the coast of Egypt, as they passed, after a violent hur- 
ricane, within sight of old Carthage, my people perceived at 
H distance a sloop stranded on a shoal of sand about a 
league from the shore. Immediately they sent out a boat, 
and took the distressed company in, consisting of my 
charmer, two female companions, and three servants in 
livery, beside the boatmen. 

The intendants of my ship behaved themselves with all 
possible respect toward the young lady and her attendants; 
and endeavoured to quiet her terrors by assuring her that 
she was free, and that their prince was a person of too much 
honour and humanity to derive any advantage from the 
disasters of the unfortunate. 

The moment that they brought her before me, pale, 
trembling, and in tears; while she dropped on her knees, 
knd lifted to me her fine eyes in a petitioning manner ; the 
gates of my soul opened to the sweetly affecting image^ and 
ever after closed, of their own accord, upon it. 

Ah ! I cried ; heavenly creature, calm, calm your causeless 
fears ! I swear by our prophet, and the god of our prophet, 
that I would rather suffer the gaunch than put the smallest 
constraint on your person or inclinations. You are free, 
madam ; you shall ever be free, save so far as I may bind 
you by my tender offices and affections. 

I raised her, and she grew something better assured ; 
when, bending a knee in my turn, I kissed her robe and 
cried — ^Look not upon me as your tyrant, look not on me 
as your lover ; but look upon me as your friend — the ten- 
derest and truest of friends — who shall ever be ready to 
sacrifice his own happiness to yours. 

From that time I studied every amusement, every diver- 
sion, that might serve to dissipate the timid shrinkings of 
her remaining apprehensions; while I conducted myself 
toward her with a distant though fond respect, not even 
presuming to touch her ivory hand. 

VOL. IL tJ 
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In the mean time my soul sickened, and grew cold to all 
other women. If you were ever in love, my dear 
D'Aubigny, you know that it is a chaste as well as a tender 
passion. I languished indeed for her — I longed and Ian* 
guished to death ; but then it was rather for her heart thaa 
her person that I languished. 

One day, as she heaved a heavy but half-suppressed sigh — 
Ah, my angel I I cried ; I can have no joy but yours, and 
yet you have griefs to which you keep your friend — ^your 
Abenamin — a stranger. — True, my lord, says she, tears break- 
ing from her; all your bounties have not been able to 
silence the calls of kindred or claims of nature within me. 
Ah, my parents! my dear parents! I feel more for you 
than I feel even for myself, in being torn from you. 

The weight of her affliction fell like a mountain on my 
fioul, and crushed me to her feet. You would leave me 
then, Eloisa — you wish to leave me ; but your generosity 
delays to tell me so, for fear of breaking my heart Well, 
be it so — go from me — ^you know I cannot survive you ; 
but my death is of no consequence, my Eloisa shall be 
happy. I will go this instant, I will despatch my swiftest 
galley to Langiiedoc, I will write word to your parents that 
you are safe, that you are beloved, and yet pure and 
untouched, since respected as a deity. I will invite 
them to come and take possession of my treasures^ my 
dominions, my heart ; but, should they reject my. suit, I 
again swear by , Allah to send you to them laden with 
wealth, though I myself should drop dead at the instant 
of your departure ! 

The noble soul of my Eloisa became instantly affected. 
She caught a hand between both of hers, and, bathing it 
with tears, cried — 0, now indeed you have bound me by 
chains infinitely stronger than all the shackles that fasten 
(he slaves to the galleys of Africa ! 

I kept firm to my engagement, and in a few weeks my 
winged inessengers returned* But, the tidings, the v^ry 
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doleful tidings, for my beloved I They brought word that 
they found no creature save two ancient domestics in the 
great hotel, as two ravens in the midst of a lonely forest. 

From these they learned that my Eloisa's mother and 
little brother were dead ; that her grandmother .was dead ; 
her aunt the marchioness also dead ; and that the marquis 
had retired they knew not whither. 

She wept incessantly, and I wept with her. At length 
she softly said — ^You have conquered, my lord, you have 
conquered ; I am subdued by your weight of affliction. O 
that you could but conform to one article more, that we 
might be united as one heart, and one soul, and one senti* 
ment, for ever ! 

It was now, for the first time, that I dared to seize her 
hand ; I crushed it to my lips, and thrust it to my soul 
What would you enjoin, I cried? — I would do any thing, 
dare any thing, to be united to my Eloisa ; in life and in 
death, body to body, and dust to dust, never — never to be 
sundered till her spirit should make the heaven of my 
spirit hereafter I 

Ahl she suddenly exclaimed, that is the very thing 
I so eagerly desira Let the God of my heart be the God 
of your heart — let the God of my spirit be the God of your 
spirit ; so shall we be united in him, and jointly partake of 
his blessedness through eternity. 

Ah ! I cried ; can I forego the divine precepts of our 
prophet ? — Your prophet, says she, preaches only to the eye 
and the ear, and that is all that he. does or can pretend to ; 
but Christ, my prophet, preaches in the heart to the 
affections. From him is every good motion, divine or 
human. He is the unknown God of your spirit, my master, 
my Abenamin ; and you feel his precious power while you 
disavow his name. 

I was puzzled — I was silenced. I bent a knee in reve« 
rence, kissed her hand, and withdrew. 
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I sent for the chief of the Christian missionaries through** 
out the city and country. I consulted each of them in 
private, but received no satisfaction from them. They all 
appeared equally zealous for my reformation, but attempted 
it by dififerent, and even by opposite, arguments. 

Some would have persuaded me to be Christian, by 
shewing the absurdity of every religion that was not Chris* 
tian. Others affirmed that my eternal salvation depended 
on my conformity to certain external rules and penances. 
While the greatest number inveighed against the Christians 
of every other denomination ; and would have thrust me 
wholly from Christ, if I did not consent to receive him 
within their stinted pale. 

I knew not what to do ; I was put to a stand, and quite 
confounded by this multiplicity of conflicting opinions. At 
length a countryman of my own came to me from the 
desei-t. He had been a great sinner, but was converted by 
the sense of his sins ; and he was revered and resorted to 
by all the friendless and afflicted. 

I opened my soul to him, with all its doubts and diffi- 
culties. My friend in Christ, said he, with a gentle and 
still voice; they have been leading you all astraj% quite 
away from the haven that stretches forth its arms for the 
reception of long-toiled mariners, whom storms have at 
length compelled to seek a final port. 

The God of your creation can alone be your redemption ; 
the God of your nature can alone be the salvation of the 
nature that he imparted. But who shall convince you of 
this ? Not all the angels in heaven, nor all the doctors 
upon earth, till the Christ of your heart shall be pleased to 
convince you that you are, as indeed you are (however 
mighty a monarch), a poor, frail, erring, vile, and despicable 
creature ; subjected to innumerable lapses and infirmities^ 
sickness, passions, and crosses, griefs, agonies, and death. 
When this is effectually done, the whole of the business is 
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done. You will call for and catch >t a Saviour, in the 
sensibility of your want of him. When you come thus 
laden with your sins to him, he will in nowise cast you out. 
But he will take you, as Noah took the wearied dove into 
the ark — he will take you within the veil of his own temple 
of rest ; and all sects, forms, and ceremonies, will be as the 
outward courts, with which you shall have no manner of 
commerce or concern. 

My heart felt the weight and the fulness of conviction. 
I took him to my arms, and requested instant baptism. My 
Eloisa was called ; we locked ourselves in ; and I was 
washed by water and faith into Christ, while my kneeling 
angel wept a stream of delight beside me. 

It is said that possession cloys. But I experienced, my 
dear D'Aubigny, that love never cloys. Every day with 
my Eloisa seemed to triumph, in heartfelt. happiness, over 
my first bridal day. But ! what was the joy, the 
exultation of my fond heart, when she gave me to be the 
father of a little daughter of paradise ! 

One day, while we were toying and fooling with the 
smiling infant, and throwing her, as she crowed, from the one 
to the other — Ah, my husband I cried Eloisa, how poor I was 
lately ; no parents, no kindred, nothing but my, Abenamin 
upon the whole earth 1 and now God has been pleased to 
make my affliction to Taugb, and to give this babe for a 
further band, a precious link of love^ between us. 

He was just in this part of his narration when the 
music sounded to the banq^uet. We instantly rose and 
joined our Eloisa 

When the collation was removed — Madam, said I to the 
empress, have you ever beard of a relation of yours, 
christened by the name of Fanny Goodall, and lately 
Countess of Maitland ? — I have, said she, often beard my 
fond father speak of her with filling eyes, — She is in this 
city, madam. She is no longer Countess of Maitland. She 
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18 now doublj your relatioD, your aani as well as your 
eotusD ; and goes by the title of the Marchioness D'Aobigny. 
With the good leave of my lord here, I will bring her to 
yon directly. 

I went to the palace appointed for my residence : I ihere 
gave my Fanny a few heads of the story of our Eloisa, and 
took her hastily to the presenca 

The ladies looked at each other in long and silent 
admiration. Then opening their arms, and rushing together, 
they continued some minntes locked in mutnal embrace. 

Madam, said the emperor, smiling, I think I ought to be 
allowed the same liberties with my aunt that your husband 
took with his nieca Whereon he welcomed and caressed 
her with an affectionate fervonr. 

O ! exelaiined the royal fair, how very poor, and how very 
rich our God can suddenly make us ! But then, lord of my 
life, to think of parting — of parting with these dear friends 
again, perhaps never to see them more — ^that's what sinks 
and wrings my heart in the very midst of exultation. 

That, my love, said the emperor, is the very important 
article on which I wish to consult with you and our friends 
here, our dear kindred in Christ^ But I roust first shew 
them their young relation, my little enchantress^ my 
predous pearl, my eye-delighting Abenaida 

He then stepped forth, and, after a while, led in a 
gracefully moving creature, but veiled from the head to the 
waist Throw up your veil, my love, says he; here are 
none but your friends, your very dear relations — ^your lovely 
aunt, and your uncle the Marquis and Marchioness 
D'Aubigny. 

She did as she was ordered ; and instantly broke upon 
my sight, like a new glory arisen upon mid-day. 

My Fanny seized upon her, as desirous of devouring her. 
And I, in turn, took her to me with tearful eyes, as almost 
persuaded that I embraced the newly-revived person of my 
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dearest sister Louisa ; so perfect was the resemblance in 
every grace and feature. 

Her royal father then gave a beck, and she instantly 
vanished; while her absence seemed to cast a shade 
throughout the room. 

The monarch then, deeply musing and heavily sighing, 
began — I am now, my dearest friends, friends beloved 
above the world, and all that it contains — I am now to 
open to you my inmost heart, and to reveal a purpose 
whereon I have been ruminating these many months, but 
could not hit on an expedient for bringing it to pass. How 
opportune has our JesuS sent you to us on this occasion ! 

I have but two children living ; my Abenaide, and a son 
by a former woman of my seraglio. His name is Aben- 
cerrage ; he is a youth renowned in the field, but of a proud 
and impetuous demeanour. He had long conceived an 
illicit passion for his young and lovely sister. At length 
the fire broke forth, and he lately attempted to carry her 
away. 

I would have instantly put him to death, had I any 
other heir to succeed to my dominions. I therefore 
contented myself with banishing him my court and my 
presence ; though I am sensible that this has not availed 
for the extinguishing his horrid flame. 

Now, my friends, should I die, or should this violent boy 
break into rebellion — for he is the favourite of the licentious 
soldiery — I tremble to think what would become of my 
bright-eyed dove within the talons of such a vulture. 

This, together with my eager desire of quitting the king- 
dom of infidels, and of joining with the blessed society of 
Christian people, has, after many struggles, determined me 
to abdicate my throne, as soon as I can amass and transmit 
a fund sufficient for supporting my Eloisa and myself, with 
becoming dignity, in her native country. 

Ah, my lord ! I cried, clasping him passionately in 
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my arms^ regard not your treasures, delay not a moment 
for that ! Your Eloisa's relations, both by father and mother, 
are possessed of princely fortunes, and they will be all 
freely at the disposal of your majesty. 

Ah, my D'Aubigny! said he, I am not yet so duly 
mortified a Christian as needlessly to elect a state of 
dependence, or willingly to descend at once from the king 
to the beggar. I have, however, been preparing : I have 
already converted a large part of my effects into bills and 
jewels, of high value but light portage, to the amount, as I 
think, of about forty millions of French money. This I will 
transmit by you ; and, as soon as I shall have compassed an 
equal sum, I will stay no longer in Africa ; I will fly to your 
bosoms, my precious friends. 

In the mean time, this violent and unprincipled boy gives 
no rest to my apprehensions. It is therefore necessary that 
I commit my Abenaide to your trust. It is necessary, I 
say, that I tear away my choicest limb, the dearest part of 
my vitals ! Support me, Christ, in the trial ; but it must 
be gone through. 

This, however, must be done with all possible privacy. 
I am persuaded that my young villain has his spies in and 
about my palace. I shall therefore request ray dear aunt 
to disguise my little girl in boy's apparel, and to blacken 
every part of her visible complexion, that she may pass 
unnoticed, as your page, through the midst of my 
attendants. 

At length the time approached, and pressed for my 
departure ; but how to part was the question. AH atten- 
dants were ordered to avoid the presence far away. Our 
metamorphosed Abenaide stood weeping beside us, while 
her father and mother crushed us successively to their 
bosoms. All was paasion, a gush of tears, but not a word 
was uttered on any part. 

Oh, my D'Aubigny ! cried the emperor at length, friend. 
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brother of my heart, can you conceive what I feel at this 
instant ? I regard not the world, nor the things of the 
world. On^it such .necessary accommodations as are common 
to us with brutes ; and all belonging to the immortal and 
divine humanity of man, is magnetism, is fellowship, the 
feeling as of steel to adamant, and of adamant to steel. 
There is the friendship, the endearment, the love passing 
love, and surpassing all other enjoyment. If we meet 
again, my D'Aubigny, I shall anticipate my heaven. 

Again he embraced his little angel; and again he 
embraced his queen, and besought her to be comforted. 
We then took leave, as for the last ; and again they called 
us back, and embraced and took leave again ; till, seeing 
no end, I suddenly broke away> hurrying with us our 
Abenaide for fear of observation. 

I have little further to say, my brother. We arrived 
safe at Paris, where we received your letter ; and, impatient 
to make you happy, I despatched my Fanny with her train 
and the princess before me; enjoining them, however, not 
to reveal our secret till my arrival. For, as I had charged 
myself with the loss of your Eloisa, I deemed myself best 
entitled to make you reparation in person. But I ought 
not to omit that, before I )eft Paris, I received a further 
remittance of a large sum from your son-in-law, so that we 
may speedily look to have the royal pair in England. 

Soon after, a post-chaise whirled into the court, and 
Harry flying out, caught Clement and Arabella into his 
strict embrace. He then hurried them in, where Mr. 
Clinton received, and caressed, and introduced them to the 
duke and duchess as persons of great merit, and his highly 
valued friends. He then presented to them his Abenaide, 
who saluted Clement, and embraced Arabella with an 
affectionate familiarity. 

Oh, sir ! cried our hero, kissing his uncle's hand, am I to 
be the last person in the world whom you will honour 
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with a salute from your bewitching daughter ? — I ask your 
pardon, my lord, said Mr. Clinton solemnly; allow me then^ 
at length, to repair my omission, by presenting to your 
earlship her little highness Abenaide. 

The duke and duchess and Meekly laughed ; but Harry 
was not a whit the slower in laying hold of his advantage* 

He kissed her forehead, her eyes, her cheeks ; and lastly 
dwelt upon her lips, as though he would have infused his 
soul between them. — Harry, Harry 1 cried Mr. Clinton, I 
will never introduce you to my girl again, unless you 
promise not to kiss so hard^ and bring so muclrblood into 
her face. 

Just then a footman entered — My lord, says he to Harry, 
here are three carriages and seveml horsemen waiting with- 
out the gate. They inquire for one Master Fenton, who, 
they say, lives with the Earl of Moreland ; but I assured 
them there was no such person in the house. — Oh, sir ! said 
Harry, these are our old friends the Fieldings, and out 
he flew. 

As he approached the carriages, the company gave a 
shout of joy. — Why, sir, said Mr. Fielding, a servant denied 
you to us, and said that no one of the name of Fenton 
lived here. — Oh ! says Harry, don't heed the blockhead, he 
is but a new-comer. 

He then opened the doors of the carriages, and handed 
and caressed them in turns, as they came out, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fielding, and Ned and his blooming bride. 

Mr. Clinton received them at the door, with the joy of his 
heart apparent in his countenance. He then introduced 
them to his most noble brother and sister, to bis friend 
Meekly, and lastly he presented his Abenaide to them, on 
whom they all gazed in mute and reverential astonishment. 

Harry then observing that his uncle had not equally 
presented his daughter to Ned — Sir, said he, I apprehend 
that this is not quite fiair ; I have already kissed the fair bride 
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of my friend with all my heart, and it is but honest that 
he should be favoured with a salute from mine in turn. 

Harry then took Ned by the hand and presented him to 
his beloved. While Ned bent the knee, and, touching her 
hand tremblingly, looked awfully to her face, and said- 
Yes, bride of Eden, lovely extract of every beauty ! you 
alone can reward, you alone can deserve him ; you alone 
are fitted to be the mate of my incomparable lord and 
master, my patron and preserver ! So saying, he lightly 
touched his lips to the polished hand. But the praises of her 
Harry had gone with a pleasant trickling to the heart of 
Abenaide, and, gently raising Ned, she affectionately 
saluted him with a glistening eye. 

Pray, sir, said Mr. Fielding whisperingly to Mr. Clinton, 
is the Earl of Moreland in company? — That is he, sir, 
pointing to Harry. — Oh, then, cried Fielding, he is titled 
below his merits; it was for an emperor that nature 
intended him I 

Dinner was then served. During the repast the duke 
said — Let us not, my brother, keep our Harry in pain ; why 
should we delay the happineas of children so very dear to 
us ? With regard to your child's marriage to some mighty 
prince, as your son-in-law hinted, I think her more ennobled 
and more illustrious by her marriage with our hero here, 
who purchased her at his peril, than if she were mated to 
the greatest potentate on earth. 

You must excuse me, my noble brother, said Mr. Clinton; 
I will have no clandestine doings in this business. My girl 
shall be married in the face and witnessing of thousands ; 
lest hereafter this young rogue should have the effrontery to 
deny her. What day of the week is this ? Thursday, I 
think ; let Monday se nnight be the day. 

Harry rose, and pressed and kissed the hand of the duke 
with rapture, and then kissed the hand of his patron in 
silent submission. 
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In the mean time, all preparations were pushed into 
forwardness by Mr. Clinton. The many shops of the many 
towns within many miles around, were emptied of their 
boards and sheeting, their knives and forks, &c. Hundreds 
of tables and forms were framed, hundreds of tents were 
erected. Proclamation was made in every village, and all 
people within ten miles were invited to the wadding. 

When the day approached, one hundred oxen were slain, 
one hundred sheep, with fifty fat deer, &c. &c The spits 
fried and the caldrons smoked over the fires of many a field. 

At length the auspicious morning rose ; and Harry and 
his bride were already up and dressed in their respective 
apartments. 

The princess was habited, after the Persian fashion, in a 
vest of silver brocading, scalloped over a petticoat of the 
same fabric, that flowed in a train behind. A scarf of 
cerulean tint flew between her right shoulder and her left 
hip, being buttoned at each end by a rose of rubies ; her 
shining tresses of jetty black, bound together at her neck 
beneath a huge amethyst, fell down in luxuriant ringlets, 
and shaded and revealed by turns the fine bend of her 
tapering waist ; a coronet of diamonds, through which there 
waved a white branch of the feathers of the ostrich, was 
inserted on the left decline of her lovely head ; and a 
stomacher of inestimable brilliance rose beneath her dazzling 
bosom, and, by a fluctuating blaze of unremitted light, 
checked and turned the eye away from too presumptuous 
a gaze. 

Our hero coming forth, beheld her, as a pillar of light, 
just issuing from her antechamber. He stepped back as 
she advanced, and fixed his eyes upon her in mute astonish- 
ment ; then springing forward, he fell prostrate and kissed 
the hem of her robing. 

Arabella attended her royal friend, and Clement his 
noble pupil, just as Longfield entered to give an account of 
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hifi expedition. But he had scarce begun his detail, when, 
catching the images of his long-parted friends, he cried — 
Bless me, my lord, Mrs. Clement, I think ! — ^Yes, my 
Longfield, said Harry, and here too is your old and fast 
friend, Hamm el Clement. Clement would not have known 
Longfield in his present genteel plight ; but hearing his 
name, and recollecting him at a glance^ he flew and seized 
upon him with a strenuous embrace. Arabella then advanced 
to welcome her old preserver ; but Longfield respectfully 
bowed and shrunk back. 

You shall not escape me so, my dear Mr. Longfield, says 
she. I cannot forget what I owe you, even my life and 
reputation ; and I bless the Father of mercies, who has put 
it in our power to pay part of our debt, and so saying she 
embraced him with freedom and cordiality. — Yes, my dear 
Longfield, cried Hammel, yours is the half of our fortunes, 
and more than the half of our hearts. — Your heart, sir, 
said Longfield, will ever be most valuable ; but as to any 
thing additional, the bounty of ray young master has 
rendered all further fortune quite superfluous to ma 

Longfield then beckoned his lord forth, that he might 
relate to his eye, rather than to his ear, the success of his 
commission. They hastened to a long barn, where he 
shewed Harry two ranges of beautiful children, one of a 
hundred chosen girls, another of a hundred chosen boys, all 
dressed in a clean and elegant uniform. Harry walked 
between the ranks, his heart exulting in the sense of its 
own genial humanity* Then embracing his agent — Yes, 
dear Longfield, he cried, these shall be indeed my children ; 
and I will prove a true and affectionate father to them. 
But let us hasten to bestow upon them a tender mother too, 
I trust 

He flew back as a glimpse of lightning, and seizing and 
half-devouring the hand of his bride — Will you pardon me, 
my beloved, says he, some matters that happened before 
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oar UDion ? I have collected all the children I ever had 
before marriage. They wait for your inspection ; and I 
hope that you wiU not prove a hard stepmother to them. — 
You are a rogue, says she, archly smiling, and giviug him a 
pat on the cheek ; but come along^ and, so saying, away 
they tripped. 

The princess walked, with a silent and musing attention, 
up and down the ranges. Her heart grew strongly affected^ 
and, taking out her handkerchief, she wiped away the 
dropping tear. — And has my lord, says she to Longfield, 
has he indeed taken upon him to be a father to all this 
pretty host of little ones? — He has so, please your highness, 
says Longfield, and has accordingly clothed and provided 
for them. — O, she cried, under the Father which is in 
heaven, he is the dearest father that ever was upon earth I 
So exclaiming, she turned to Harry, and, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, she pressed him to her heart 

On their return, they perceived Mr. Clinton, the duke 
and duchess, all standing in the great folding-door ; and, 
flying up the marble steps, they both bent the knee, and 
received the joint blessings and successive caresses of their 
three exulting parents. 

Just then Harry spied Goodman Dobson and his dame 
coming diffidently but puffingly up the avenue. Instantly 
he caught his angel by the hand^ and hastened to meet 
them. He took them successively in his arms, and saluted 
them with warm affection, while with yearning hearts and 
bowels they wished him joy upon joy. They then kneeled 
down on each side of the princess, kissing her hands and 
garments, and blessing her for bestowing such a heaven of 
beauty upon their Harry. But as soon as Harry told her 
that they were his fosterers, she raised and kissed them in 
turns, with her arms about their necka Harry then gave 
them into the hands of his huntsman^ with orders to take 
them to the larder. 
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The multitude, before this, began to thicken apace. 
And the youth had got together in the great lawn, casting 
the quoit and the sledge, and leaping over a cord that was 
raised between two posta 

My dearest Harry, cried the duke, I have heard things 
almost incredible of your prowess and action, but never saw 
any sample save the mounting of your Bucephalus. Will 
you be so good to give me some instance of your excellence 
among yonder young competitors, whom I suppose to be 
the most eminent that the shire can exhibit ? — Do, my 
Harry, said Mr. Clinton, indulge my dearest brother on 
this our day of jubilee. 

Harry bowed, and ordered his page to bring him his 
quarterstaff, and despatched another for a cord and two 
long poles. He then walked down the avenue, attended by 
the males and females of the whole family. 

As they approached the lawn, a youth of uncommon 
vigour had cleared the former cord, though raised to some- 
thing upward of five feet in height ; but all who attempted 
to follow either recoiled or pitched over. 

Harry then caused his two poles to be erected to an 
elevation of ten feet, with a cord reaching from top to top. 
The multitude came down in thousands to see what they 
were about. When Harry, having cleared the contested 
cord, went backward from his lofty poles about the distance 
of thirty paces ; then rushing forward, he advanced one end 
of his staff to the ground, and springing, and raising, and 
rising upon the opposite end, he pitched himself over the 
elevated string ; while the multitude beheld him, as a new- 
risen phoBnix, suspended and glittering in the air, and then 
alighting as winged on the other sida 

The elements were rent by an universal shout, which 
followed and undulated after our company till they shel- 
tered themselves within the house. 

The Fieldings then arrived with the Reverend Mr. 
Catharines, who was appointed to join the noble pair 
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After breakfast the carris^s were ordered out, first, Mr, 
CliDton and Mr. Meekly moved away in the former^s 
coach and four to the church. The family of the Fieldings 
then followed in a coach and four. Next went Clement 
and his Arabella in their post-chaise and pair. The duke 
and duchess then succeeded, in a sumptuous coach proudly 
drawn by six German greys, attended by a long retinue of 
French liveries, and the duchess's women in a coach and 
four. And last of all came our hero and his Abenaide, 
enthroned in her open chariot ; her four spotted Arabians, 
restraining their impatience, beat measures with their feet, 
scarce seeming to advance the pace of a tortoise. 

Harry's page closed the rear, mounted on his lord's 
charger, who stepped foaming behind the chariot ; and the 
long cavalcade nearly reached from the great hotel to the 
entrance of the town. 

The crowd, however, extended wide and far beyond the 
cavalcade. They bowed respectfully, and paid obeisance 
to Mr. Clinton, the duke, &c., as they passed ; but, as soon 
as they got a glimpse of the chariot oiF their young Phaeton, 
their acclamations became unremitted, and almost insuffer- 
able to the ear, like the shouts of a Persian army at the 
rising of the sun. 

Slowly as our Harry moved, the multitude strove to 
retard him, by throwing themselves in his way, that they 
might satiate their eyes and souls with the fulness of the 
sight. Bended knees and lifted hands, prayers, blessings, 
and exclamations, were heard and seen on all sides ; and 
all the way as they went, hundreds upon hundreds shouted 
forth the hymeneal of the young and happy pair. 



THE END* 
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" There are many traces of quiet, genial humour, dundant department of literature."— iVest. 
brilliant and harmless as summer lightning, " Th» pcaaant life in Tuscany has, perhaps, not 
which agreeably relieve the more serious portions I been so well photographed before."— ^tAtfiUBKw. 

Hong Kong to Mantilla. By Henrt T. Ellis, R.N. 

Post 8»o, with Fourteen Illustrations, price 12«. cjstft. 

saw. beard, and did during a holiday run to a 
rarely visited place."— iSfpecfaior. 

" Mr. Ellis has given to the publio a moat vain- 
aMeandittteresth^ workuponarafoaanAooant^ 



** A book of trwvels. happily, in this eaM>. plea- 
sant and more than readable, from the lively 
rattling style, the enterprise and good humour, 
the healthy, heartiy tone and gentlemanly feeling 
of its writer."— JB<?' nomUt. 

** The narrative fulfils the object of the author, 
which ia to present a lively account of whit he I 



little known to English readMrs."— JUMflrai 
Nem» of the World, 



The Oxford Museum. By Henry W. Acland, M.D-, 
aod John Ruskin, A.M. 

Post 8vo^ with Three lUustraUous, price 2s. 6<f. cloth. 
le earns for the advance <rf true | " There is aa-no^ aigni&eaa 



* Everyone who earns for the advance <rf true | " There is aa-no^ aigni&eaiioe in the aoeaalan 

fcmfn- — "■ -"— ' — *^ ' -• -'- — ---.^^-"^. . ^-^ >..^_..^-».--,_^_^.— 

ottld 



learning, and riesires to note an onward «tep. I ofthis little volume aaintereafe in the bookttaelf.*' 
j^onld buy and read this littla volame."-^irorii- ] -i^pecia/or. 



The Vital Statistics of the European and 
Native Armies in India. By Joseph Ewart, M.D., 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Demy 8i70, price 9«. chth, 
- A valuable work, in whtoh Dr. Ewart, with | " One main object of this most valuable volume 
equal industry and Bkill. has compressed the | is to point out the causes which render the Indian 
essence and Import of an immense mass of de- I climate so fatal to European troops."- CMMc. 
tails."— >^ee£ator. | 

Social Innovators and their Schemes. By 

William Lucas Saroant, Author of **The Science of 
Social Opulence^" &c. 

Post 8vo, price \0s 6d. cloth. 



** Hr. Bargant has written a very tiaefui skatch. 
His book is impartial, pleasantly written, and 
exeeUently arranged."— Saturdoir JEmvmw. 

" It has the merit of going deep into the subject 
matter at one of its most vital points : and it is 
this merit that constitutee the Q)eciai mltte or 
Mr. 8ai«aut*s book. His views are sensible and 
sound, they are brought forward clearly and dis- 
gj««^»5f^ with qjoSit vigotur maA U^img iUaa- 



Mr. Sargaat haa dona good Mrvlee la pntfting 
upon reoord soma of the vagaries of the psendo- 
eeonomiits of Um laat twenty years. His views 
are sound and moderate on tms important ques- 
tion.'*— Guardian, 

^ ''Aworkwhleb win be read with OMuUtanbla 
Interest.'*— If omif^^ Pott. 
J- As a tjat-bpok. it win tdM Ligh nuik."- 
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NEW FJJBLIGATIOlfS— continued. 

Christianity in India. By John William Eath^ 
Author of "Life of Lord Metcalfe," &c. 

Svo, price 16«., clotJi, 



" Kr. Kftv^e has written a history of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in India by all its agencies 
and all its manifestations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably become a standard authority."— 
Timet. 

" The author traces the history of Chri«tian 
Missions in India ft^m their earliest oommenoe- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 
and graceful pen. and is not wearisomely minute, 
but judiciously discriminative."— J.£A«neeww. 

" Mr. Kaye's is, in many respects an able book, 
1 it Is likely to prove a very useful one. Mr. 



andl 



KnyB is not omlj eaort irifl^rnetiii^ frmn hts Ihtnl- 
liaiity wltkAllpaUiits rf de^ii. Imt: \w i»^«* n^d 
Jwij^iA flveftthi^g OM It wu ^can niiLlJudfwi liy 
th(: MtttA BUiAtanQn who^^; wilt' lorn &a4 macla 

" StiidoTu tm^g-we tiasl the gofHl hirbtiiQ la t^imI 
so »iimnJo. tbti-nmrh, and ex(M>ll<Diit a hlatorf : it 
w1 1 1 ft>rii^ }tm^ tqji4ai'd hi lofe*' '— j/ ornirta Cft/r^niele, 

" Mr. K.ay9 Li&i, diciifi ^jM iivr^irt> to the eiMii-e 
of ClkrlatUn m\sMi^ii}t« hv the imhlJiiiLttiu of his 
vo.nuie."— JWiyji/ni^w/ Kern* (j/ the WarlA. 

" \ r[.:rjir UlnJ C^ri-rEll nHTuKjn\t;J. of the riwo rtuI 
privjrrtsfl <>r (^iiHailnaity in Uis East. '— Jiftir/.^ 



A Lady's Escape from Gwalior, during the 

Mutinies 0/ 1857. By Mrs. Coopland. 

Post 8w, price 10«. 6</. 

'* A plain, unvarnished tale, told in the simplest | " Tlie merit of this book is its truth. ... It 
manner."— Press. contains some passages that never will be read 

" This book is valuable as a contribution to the by Englishmen without emotLovL"— Examiner. 
history of the gruatIndianrebellion."—J.eAciweuNi. 1 

iVew Zealand and its Colonization. By William 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demy 8»o, price 14*., cloth. 



" This is the most complete and comprehensive 
aeeount of the colonisation of Ne«r Zeauuid which 
has yet been laid before the puWic."— (7?o&e. 

" we recommend the volume as well deserving 
penunl by evoryoBe who fsela an interest in the 



Jnestion of colonial administration."— If orwlN^ 
'hr^nieU. 

*' Mr. Swalnson's volume abounds with infor- 
mation upon the resources or tlie etdony, its 
advantage for emigrants, and its future pro- 
spects."— ikid<e«' Nevnpaper. 



The Life of J. Deacon HumCj Esq., late 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. By the Rev. Chaeles 

BadHAM. Post 8ro, price 9*., chtk, 

•* A masterly piece of biographical narrative, in our literature, pecnltarly fUll of beautiea, an* 
To minute and_qonscientiou8 industry in search- T**»«nHRriv fp«A irom r«nit.« "—^i/Z/ia 



ing out fSactfl, Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac- 
tions of a graceful style and a sincere liking for 
the task he has in hand. He has produced one of 
the most useful and Judicious biographies extant 



peculiarly free irom faults."— ^Iftoa. 

'* It is well that the world's attention should b) 
called to such a man. and that the particulars of 
his character and career should be preserved In a 
biography."— «$l>«c<ator. 



The Life of Charlotte BrorUe. (CuRBflK Bell.) 
Author of " Jane Eyre," « Shirlbt," " Villettb," &c. 
By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of " North and South," Ac. 

Fourth Edition^ Revised^ One Volume, with a Portrait of Miss BrontH and 
a View of Haworih Parsonage, Price 7s. 6d. ; morocco elegant, I4s. 



" AH the secrets of the literary- workmanship 
of the authoresi* of ' Jane Eyre ' are unfolded in 
the course of this extraordinary narrative."— 

"Its' moral is, the uneonqnerable strength of 
genius and goodness. Mrs. Gaskell's account of 
Charlotte Bronte and her family is one of the 
profSoundest tragedies of modem life." — iSEpec- 

** Let those who woold know an that eaa be told, 
and ought to be told, hapten to read this history, 
which a woman of kindred geniua has llBKr- 
lessly and truthfully written of Ohartotfte 
'BrontJi."—DaUi/ Newt. 

*' By all this book wlU be read with interest. As 
a work of art, we do not recollect a life of a 
woman by a woman so well executed, . . . 
With Mrs. OaskeU the task haabMnahriMMurof 
love ; and, we repeat, she has produced one of the 



best biographies of a woman by a woman which 
wo ean recall to mtnd."— .4fA«KS««». 
"If any one wishes to see how a woman 

£>ssessed of the highest intellectual power can 
srefpard every temptation which intelleet throws 
iu the way of women— how generously and noMy 
a human being can live under the pressura of 
accumulated misfortune— the reeord is at hand in 
'The Lifa of Charlotte BtmxB,'"— Saturday 
Mevitw. 

"Mrs. Gaskell has done her work well. Rer 
narrative i» simple, direct, intelligible, unailtated. 
No one else could have paid so tender and disoera- 
ing a tribute to the memory of Charlotte BronM." 
—Frtuer'B Magazine. 

" We can be sineere in on* pratae oi this book, 
and must not jiart from it without saying how 
often we haive been tonohedby tha too* off wvlng 
sympathy in which it is written." " ' — 



•WOBBIS rUBUCSirEX) BY 



NEW PUBLICATIONS- con«nti«rf. 

Sermons. By the late Ret. Fred. W. Robertson^ A.Mo 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES^iSurtA Edition, Post Svo, price 9«. cloth, 

SECOND SERIES— -Fi/IA Edition, price 9«. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES— i^ottrtA Edition, Post Svo, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 



*' There are many persons, and thetr nnmlMr 
increases every year, to whom Bobertson's writ- 
ings are the most stable, exhaustless, and satis- 
fiictory form of religious teaohing which the 
nineteenth century has given— the most wise, 
snggestlTe, and vnatical.'^— Saturday Bevtev, 

" There must be a great and true heart, where 
there is a great and true preacher. And in that, 
beyond everything else, lay the secret of Mr. 
Bobertson's influence. His sermons show evi- 
dence enough of acute logical power. His aMlysis 
is exquisite in its subtleness and delicacy. He has 
a dear, penetrative intellect, which carries light 
with it into the thickest darkness. But what we 
feel most in him is not this. It is that a brother 
man is speaking to us as brother men : that we are 
listening, not to the measured words of a calm, 
cool thmker, but to the passionate deep-toned 
voice of an earnest human aouL"— Edinburgh 
Ckrittian MagaxiM. 

"These sermons are full of thought and beauty. 
There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
ftamish evidence of originaUty without extrava- 



gance, of discrimination without tediousness, and 
of piety without cant or conventionalism."— 
BritUh Quarterly. 

"We recommend the whole of the volumes to the 
perusal of our readers. They will find in them 
thought of a rare and beautiful description, an 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embracing."— 
EconomUt. 

" We should be glad if all preachers more united 
with ourselves, preached such sermons as these.*' 
—Christian Eemembrancer. 

" The Sermons are altogether out of the common 
style. They are strong, free, and beautiful utter- 
ances of a gifted and cultivated m\n6.."— Eclectic 

" The Sermons are rich in evidence of his pious, 
manly, and soaring faith ; and of his poww not 
only to point to heaven, but to lead the way."— 
aiobe. 

"They are very remarkable compositions. The 
thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— G»ard»an. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics. By the late Rev. Feed. "W. Robertson, of 
Brighton. 

Post SvOj price Is. 6d. cloth. 



" These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so Justly and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the 
ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 

grmpathy, and singleness of purpose."— Xi^erorir 
azette. 

" We value this volume for its frankness and 
earnestness."— Critic. 



" They throw some new light on the constitu- 
tion of Bobertson's mind, and on the direction in 
which it was unfolding itnelt."— Saturday Bemew. 

" It is in papers such as these that Frederick 
Bobertson makes the world his debtor."— Con«ft- 
tutional Preaa. 

" In these addresses we are gladdened by rare 
liberality of view and range or sympathy boldly 
expressed."— 2>ai;^ Telegraph. 



Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles ^ Cannon y 

and Sporting Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
« The Gun." 

Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 14«., cloth. 



"A very comprehensive work. Those who 
peruse it will know almost all, if not all, that 
books can teach them of guns and gunnery."— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

"A most valuable work at this particular mo- 
ment."— 0&««rrer. 

"We can confidently recommend this book of 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, 
but also to the sportsman."— JV^ava^ cmd Military 
Merald. 

"Mr. Greener's treatise is suggestive, ample. 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire suhfect 
systematically.^— >lfAtfR(B»fl». 



A. work of great practical value, which bids 

d^for many years to come, the chief 

the Bxa)iWit."-~ Military 



fikir to stand, fOT many 
practical authority — 
or. 



"A comprehensive dissertation, abounding in 
information, and ftill of suggestions which ap- 
pear to us well worthy a.ttentU>n."— Spectator. 

"We strenuously recommend to the scientific 
gunsmith, to sporting and military men, these 
valuable practical observations."— Z)ai/y Teie- 
graph. 

"There is no man who is so capable of treating 
of these matters as Mr. Greener. The importance 
of opinion upon all questions connected with 
Gunnery is not to he questioned."— Critic. 

"An acceptable contribution to professional 
literature, written in a popular etjle."— United 
Service Magazine. 

"The most interesting work of the kind that 
has oome under our niraM,"'-8aturday Review, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— con^mw^rf. 

Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. By Geoege MacDonald, Author of ^* Within 

and Without." Post ^vo, price \0s, ^d. doth. 

" ' Phantasies ' is, in some respects, original ; 
we know of nothing; with which it can be fairly 
compared. It must oe read, and re-read. There 
is an indescribable, nameless grace in the mixture 
of deep thought and brisht coloured fancy which 
pervades the wholB."— Globe. 

" ' Phantastes ' will be read for its story— for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."— JTeic 
Quarterly. 

"The work is one which will form a source of 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 



Willi imairfefyf Htransrfl JLijcht^ of fniicy, and beaii- 

tificl rtcscriiitioiia of nitura,"— ihj if jw TeS^arapA^ 

'■ Notwillitml (ltl« fB-noy, Doafllderarjle|iivi^aticin» 

arii! nil tnjCBsitJUHl vein of riiNil poetic foftllu^,"— 

* Tilts whole boot la ins tiTii?t wltli prwtfy, v3t.h 
delicnteperceptlDa of the hMdvn einutkoiitt of tUfl 
SOI I], wiih (tionKliLt. nn.ll wttU Idoal irurli. The 
sUvry U in faot o. nm-Ablo-tui aLlct^nnf of haninii 
lifeJiipitDQiptftUoiis Bud \ti iarvQvrir—Lit^aru 



The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of LESSiNa. 

Fcap. 8vo, antique chth, price As. 
%* This remarkable work is now first published in English. 



Now 



" An ascreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest T^^^tus^."— National Review. 

"The Essay makes onite a gem in its English 
toTm."—We9tmin»ter Meview, 



"This invaluable tract."— C3W<ic. 

" A little book on a great subject, and one which, 
in its day, exerted no slight influence npon Euro- 
pean thought."— I»<j[Mtr«r. 



Homely Ballads . for the Working 

Fireside. By Mart Sewell. 

Seventh Thousand. Post &vo, cloth. One Shilling, 



Mans 



" Very good verses conveying very useAil les- 
sons."— i«fe/*ary Gazette. 

" Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they are written."— Gto&c. 



" There is a real homely flavour about them, and 
they contain sound and wholesome lessons."— 
Crtlic. 



The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet 

MaRTINEAU. 8i;o, 3*. 6«?., cloth, boards. 

" The fiends of education will do well to possess themselves of this "book."— Spectator, 



Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown 8uo, price 6s. chth. 



" Apart from its special merits ' Esmond ' must 
be read Just now as an introduction to 'The Vir- 
ginians.' It is Quite impossible fully to u nderstand 
and enjoy the latter story without a knowledge 
of 'Esmond.' The new tale is in the strictest 
sense the sequel of the old, not only introducing 
the same characters, but continuing their history 
at a later period."— X«a<fer. 

"The book has the great charm of reality. 
Queen Anne's colonel writes his life— and a very 
interesting life it is— just as a Queen Anne's 
colonel might be supposed to have written it. 
Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening '■ into the man 
of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine, 
one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 
Arom canvas, or firom book since Baffiaelle painted 
Mid Shakespeare -wrote."— Spectator. 

"The interest of 'Esmond' is in the main 
purely human interest; the heart of the story has 
been the first object of consideration. It is more 
than anything a family story. The pleasure comes 
from the development and display of character." 
^Daily News. 

" Once more we feel that we have before us a 
masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 



the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
which has gained in richness and harmony. 
• Esmond ' must be read, not for its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish 
of the human heart.' —^(Acn<B«»i. 

" This is the best work of its kind that has been 
published for many years. As a picture of the 
social life and manners of English society in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it must long remain un- 
rivalled."— -4ito». 

" There is a higher literary power, and a kindlier 
and truer humanity in this work than in any of 
its author's former productions." — Fra9er'$ . 
Maffagine, 

"The story of the novel is ingenious, and very 
elegantly constructed, and carried onward so as 
to gratify constant curiosity until the end."— 
Fxaminer, 

"As a work of art— in thought— in harmony— 
in finish— 'Esmond' ranks greatly above any- 
thing which Mr. Thackeray has yet produced."— 
British Quarterly, 
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NEW WORKS Oir INDIA AND THB EAST. 

Dedicated fypermi$nan to the Bight Hoil Lord Stanley, Secretary of State 

for India. 

Indiam Scenes and Characters, Sketched 

from Life. By Prince Alexis Soltykoff. 

Sixteen Piate* ni Tinted Lithography, tnth Deseriptione, Edited by 
Edw. B. Eaetwich, Esq , FM.S. Cohmbier Folio, 
Haff'bound in Morocco, Prints, 3l. 3^. ; Proofs (mUy 50 copies printed), 4L 4e, 



Personal Adventures during the Indian ReheU 

lioTiy in Rohilcundf Futteghuvy and Oude. By W. 
Edwasbs^ Esq., B»C.S. 

Fourth Edition, Poet 8w), price 6«. cloth. 



"Por tonchlng incidents, hair-breadtb 'soai.^. 
and the pathos of snffierinK almoat incredibto. 
there has appeared nothing like this little book of 
personal adventnrefl. For ihe first time we seem 
to realise the magnitude of the afflictions which 
hare befallen our unhappy ooantigrnxm in the 
Bast. The terrible drama comes before us. and we 
ava bgr turns bewildered with horror, stunx to 

fleroe indlgBatlon. and melted to tears 

We haye here a tale of suffering such as may hava 
been equalled, but never surpassed. These real 
adventures, which no effort of the imagination 
can surpass, will find a- sympatiUslng publio."— 

**Mr. Edwards's narrative is one of the most 
deeply interesting episodes of a story of which 
the least striking portions cannot be read without 



He tells his story with simplicity and 
I the impress of that 



emotion. 

manlineas, and it bears ._. __ 

earnest and unaffected reverence to the will and 
hand of Qod« which was the stay and comfort 
of many other brave hearts."— Gitard'an. 



esca] 
tale. 



The nurative of Mr. Edwards's suffering and 
IS is fuU of interest ; it tells many a palnfal 



. jut it also exhibits a' man patient'unaer ad- 
versity, and looking to the Godand Father pf us 



all for guidance and swrpor%."-^Bel9etie Revieito. 

"Among the stories of hair-breadth escapes in 
India this is one of the most interesting and 
touching."— £j»miM0r. 

'* ▲ ftecimttluK little book."-iSra«foN«< Bevitm, 

" A very touching narrative."- JM*. Qazette. 

" No account of it can do it Juatioe."— G/o6e. 



The Chaplains Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 



Post 8w, with a Plan of the City and Siege Worhs, price 16*. 6d. cloth. 

" Mr. Botton's work commends itself to us as a 
clear, succinct, and most instructive narrative of 
the siege of Delhi."— Observer. 

" A simple and touching statement, which bears 
the impress of truth in every word. It has this 
advantage over the accounts which have yet been 
published, that it supplies some of those personal 
anecdotes and minute details which bring the 
events home to the understanding."— ^^Aen^um. 

"•The Chaplain's Narrative' is remarkable for 
itsplotures of men in amoral andreligious aspect, 
during the progress of a harassing siege and 
when suddenly stricken down by the enemy or 

*» A plrin imvarniahed record of what came 
under a Field Chaplain's daily observation. Our 
author is a sincere, hardworking, and generous 
minded man, and his work will be most acceptable 
to the friends and relations of the many Christian 
heroes whose fate it tells, and to whose later 
hours it alludes."- Xitfodtfr. 

"A book which has value as a carefol narrative 
vy an eye witness of one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Indian campaign, and interest as 



an earnest record by a Ghtistian minister of 
some of the most touching scenes which can come 
under observation."— Xii^drary QazetU. 

"The speciality of Mr. Kotton's narrative con- 
sists in his testimony, not to the reckless valour 
of our men when actually under fire : of that we 
b«rdly require to be reminded ; but in his com- 
memoration of their steady constancy and en- 
durance under privation, and the spirit of 
religious earnestness which alike inspired effort 
in the field, and resignation on the deathbed."— 
Preaa. 

"A dose record of the erents of the siege, by an 
eye witness."— JSarominsn 

"The military operations are detailed with clear- 
ness, and the most conspicuous deeds of heroism 
are fully described, we have several deathbed 
UGenenr— Economist. 

"These pages are full of matter which cannot 
fail to interest a large number of readers of all 
classes'*— 62o6«. 

"Perhaps the most complete acootmt of that 
gr^t military operation which lias yet appeared." 



The Crisis in the Punjab. 
Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 



By Fkedebick H. Goohbr, 



Post 8vo, with Map, price 7s, 6rf. cfoM. 

» J«S®i-^H '^ °/*i®"?^« Interest. The nar- i "One of the most interesting and spirited books 
VSS^%. t^^ i!^^^^ rigour and earnestness, which have sprung out of the sepc^ nwattny."- 
J^nomui "* "*^'' interest."- Globe, '^ i««i.uur. 

6* 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

Eight Months* Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoys, during the Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel GEORaE 
BouBcmER, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans. Post 8coy price 7«. 6^. cloth. 



'*€kil.Boiireliler hM given a rif^t manly, fair, 
and fbroibla statement of events, and the reader 
will derive much pleasnre and instraetion flt>m 
his ^aagea.'*—Atk&n4Bum. 

"Ool. Bourchler describes the varlona opera- 
tions with a modest forgetfolness of self, as 
pleastng and as rare as the dear ma'^ly style in 
whleh tiiey are narrated."— X,<terarv Gazette. 

'*Ck>l. Bourchier relates his adventures in a ftree 
and graceful manner, nevw giving on undue pro- 



minenee to his own actions, and never withholding 
praise ft*om the gallant deeds of others. *— CWrtc. 
" None who reallv desire to he more than verjr 
superficially aoqnafuted with the rise and pro* 
gress of the rebellion may consider their studies 
complete until they have read Col. Bourchier. The 
nicely engraved plans flrom the OotonePs own 
sketches confer additional value upon his contri- 
bution to the literature of the Indian war.**— 
Leader, 



Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- 

General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. "With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial ^vo, with 24 Plates (12 coloured), 50 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps, Elegantly 
hound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 21. \2s. 6d. 



Such a bool 



I vol! 
is 



[orgeous golden covers. 



in our times a rarity. Lane. 

massive, and beautiful in itself, it is illnstratea 
by a sprinkling of el^ant woodcuts, and by a 

series of admirable tinted lithographs 

We have read it with curionty and gratification, 
as a fl^sh, full, and luminous report upon the 
condition of one of the most interesting divisions 
of Asia beyond the Changes."— ^tAenaum. 

" Oaptain Yule has brought to his narrative a 
knowledge of many things, which is the main 
^-*- to observation. He has a taste in archl- 



help 
teotu] 



.. jture, art, and the cognate sciences, as well as 
much information on the history and religion of 



the Burmese. 



His description or these 



things, especially of the anliquities, are not only 
curious in themselves, but for the speculations 
they open up as to origin of the Burmese style, 
and the splendour of the empire, centuries ago."— 
Sj>ect<Uoi\ 

" Captain Tnle, in the preparation of the splendid 
volume before us. has availed himself of the labours 
of those who preceded htm. To all who are desirous 
of possessing the best and fullest account that 



has ever been given to the public, of a great, and 
hitherto little known region of the globe, the 
interesting, conscientious, and well-wrftten work 



of Captain Vule will have a deep interest, while 
to the political economist, geographer, and mer- 
chant uwillbeindi8pensable.''--i];a;a«»iner. 



The Autobiography of Lutfullahj a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman, with an Account of his Visit to England* 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third Edition, Small Post 8vo, Price 5s. cloth. 



"Thank you, Munshi Lutfullah Khan! We 
have read your book with wonder and delight. 
Your adventures are more curious than you are 
aware. . . . But your book is chiefly striking 
for its genuineness. . . . Th3 story will aid, in 
Its degree, to some sort of understanding of the 
Indian insurrection. The adventures of Munshi 
Lutfullah, however strange, are of less interest 
than his views and opinions. The first tells ns 
chiefly of an individual, the others present to us 
a race. Professor Eastwick has done a grateful 
service in making known this valuable volume."— 
Athenamm. 

" Bead fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand 
imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 



from the first to the last page."— Xeac/er. 

"This is a remarkable book. We have auto- 
biographies in abundance of Englishmen. French- 
men, and Germans ; but of Asisitics and Mahome- 
tans, few or none. ... As the autobiography 
of a Mahometan mulla, it is in itself singularly 
interesting. As the observations of an eye- 
witness of our Indian possessions and our policy 
and proceedings in the peninsula, it possesses a 
valueofits own, quite distinct fW>m any European 
memorials on the some subjects."— tSfondor'a. 



TJiJH in tlio fio^lif^Bit »nd mftRt ttrlirfni*l work 

til 11.1 It till.-. iKTii uurifcHHl fijftiiitio to IHMt wllYl for 
loiT^. J I bei;r»i:v4>rji^ Imeeot baiiip nmo^t gc^nuino 
a4- jiint of I he fecSluga and dojnics uf the aorlior* 
Ti 11^ hole tone of tlia boot, the luni i'f every 

tl kMi, the astocintlon of Irtcn^. Che Allusloiid, 

ari riU frvAh in ihe EngMi^li reader; itopcTin up a 
mw vcki, A.m\ mimy whi bii^ tL^tuulshtd ta nttd 
h( V rlohft vda it I*. LutAillAh id by no mfi*nit itn 
03 iimfLry ft^ocLUKMi ufUiamcw, . . ■ Etftrytliiiig 
w 1 1 i . n I coil T rliniteB t<> fff ve 1 1 a ji rigli t iind«Tf lantling 
or H\n chnnKiev uf onr Indian ■uhje*!* }■ of im- 
puiiiiTiciu; m this llj^ht vri3 f^nsidyf LturtiUah's 
autolfloiraphy no l«i* vaIuuIiIb thtLiif^inturtaJiilng, 
It glvutt. ton, n ^\y ImdlcaUuiii at the crharacter 
wiiTieartn r he ties of the uatlveB."^£cDnawtof* 
' mi* irritabfeaulolitojctwpby, wnrlfi Hke ft aiii- 
tiiru of tha Life nrnl Aavyntnrt of GU hl\% with 
tl;■-^D of VhtThrefi CfiU-iifliirat n * . Evei? one 
w]iiv ifl inlcreslcil in iht present itnto of mntt^irs 
in 1 1 31 1 1 m Bliuuld roiicJ Liitf<il1ah'i uwn n^jootiictt of 
hi i rise I r nnii his peuple. iva well as their i*cull»r 
a: iL p(cni?rbiJ f^lng UiWUds Ihtt Pcrtugeffs."— 
G !'•'>€. 

^'11 t« ToadftliliL instrurtlve. and etitertalnlDiTt 
and U Iv muktaromtftbleto St4 A\d^thoT,'"—SatiiTdag 

*'Ai an antoblop^phy. the book IswfF BuJitWlli* 
Ithear« the itrfniiiDsi reeemMAnde to GU BUvfeuf 
an ji' thing we haveuT43T jrsndJ'^SM^tator. 
7 



-WOItKS rUBUCSHED BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By JoHN^WiMJAM Kate. 

New and Cheap Edition^ in 2 Vols., Small Post Svo, with Portrait, price 12». cloth. 



* Lord Metcalfe possessed extraordinarr oppo"- 
tunities of making himself acquainted with the 
native character, and of estimating at its correct 
value the nature of the tenure oy which our 
Indian possessions were held : and at the present 
time we can value more highly the great practical 
discernment of one whose fortune it was to be 
laughed at by the superficial, because he believed 
in the insecurity of our Indian empire. Some 
additions which have been made to the present 
volumes, place in a strong light the sagacity and 
Koodsense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . The present 
demand for a new edition is a sufficient commen- 
dation of a work which has already occupied the 
highest rank among biographies of the great men 
or modem times."— 06«err#r. 

"A new and revised edition of the life of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India. The new edition not only 
places a very instructive book within the reach of 
a greater number of persous. but contains new 
matterof the utmost value and interest."— Oi^tc. 

" One of the most valuable biographies of the 






is 

is u 
Mr 

of I'. 

cai-' 
imi'i- 
au- ■ 
calf 
Tl, 
pr- . 



Ell. JiTiyK liki.^ rr^vL^rrfl r'd i T-] i:jiti Itns Bt-vflrai 
iiFLBsia^sDf bivh iiitcri^st, now lirst in Parted 
.niioiig Lord M"f!t(ttii;ff"s imper*. In vbUiti hi* 
11 nacitnie* of the ilnnice^rP! that tUrcAtfftied 
ii..|i:Li3»'iiL|»<rfilBrau9iirbiihlyiihuwii, Both in 
..I J |i- ii.M' Mia new edttlou i^ a greiLtimrirore- 
5 . It ill .iriicUml wiifk."—Ecomimut. 
1 1 . K;ih r "a uru ot LorJ Metoaire» ii a work too 
>:Flll^tfL iu uixH Etii k'jciiondod ni»tiL-«; bntthiere 
:i:<i,liikbi; tdtiDaaidfortblKrep ubllcatlfln. It 
; H (lUiiKQ reirl»edL wSth i»iro and jLidjemeht, 
K.i-iP hM jndjpioiinlj {>anileD6'^ that portktn 
h ^r^^Jiiflfwurk whith mlatsn to tha aarUu- 
r i^f the §fiia.i IndlAu at4itas£afin. Auotber 
■ ■■!iii-ul in tfjp work will Ije round in th« 
I ■■ ( r1 i I m * tr t lull- piirt *yl I \ ns fort h Loni Met- 
^ ^ u'tts I ifthe-'htai^cynty iif trnr LmJlun emplrtk, 

■•.u<\\^ JirLi been fVs&rAiliy rerlfled. 1)^ Ua 

M'liek tnifitfiVQ^ editton of oaa of the most 
,1]]^* nuHEtc^D-l h|a^t■nl>hlelS lu ^iiglish 



^yaiiontii lieeit*!'. 



The 



Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
ilcolrriy G.C.B. By John William Kate. 



Malcolm 

Two Volumes, 8ro. 



Inftu^EHritifin, d^Fierviiu i u- 

dmit tjf Jniliar^ hLKtuiv , ^.■.■. ,..,. . .,-.a.:. nd 
ItAcir to tba eeAerat visadarJ^—Aiiit^^^iiH ui* 

'•'Offia of tbe miiBl intdrestlug of tlia tpi nt 
|ii<taTtn>Ti3(?H of our [j^nfat Indlau atftlt:4niei!i. '— 

**Thla brvuk tU*fiftr7P« to i^Jirtldpitteln tins i*'-' u- 
Inrlly i(Tl|lab ir, wan tlie j<hkwJ foHiutfl of HlrJ' lin 
Mnlcolfti to ctiioy."^ BttiiibareA HetsUte. 

" tit, Karo bai nt ed iils maiDrfnla w?U, anti I as 
HTJtti^u lui iiitf^rettitn^ twrmfiveL raiptciu«ljr IT is- 
tmtftJ with T/'ttlimhledoannientj.''— l^ffffltfnffr 

"'■nitro (LfB a grctit WBjiy ttifttli^rii ut 5f.n1 -al 
laterest In tliese yoIdliiiub. Kol a Uttk of ihe 



With Portrait, Price 36*. chth. 

; A r- 1 1 i 1 1 r \^- 1 1 1 i-i<\pj runs t IinjUflfh tbe book." ' 

.■.nitiiiy iini4.(5aMti, laiitrucUvo TeB4lag.**— 

ry Tnhinblu can Ir Lbnikm to anr Indian 
■ r 1.1. W c rocuin tn pTi d it stroij glr to all w J10 
to leariL iomethiiit^ of I'ht) hlstcvy q£ 
, I ihHjv."— AVjp Quarifflif Mi^hnf, 

Kiiyp'ti >)ic3Krftriri.,v 1s m nibtca c^ntrl^utloa 
f-ii-v {jf uiJr ^toUiij and damlnlan In tljo 



sp 



n by luiituoHal {if onn of those thIbh 
Lid m(3n wlntm ^mrgj unrt prin- 
E upland gf^HiV^Britith Qttar' 



The Parsees : their History^ Religion, Manners, 

and Customs, By Dosabhot Framjee. 

Post Svo, price lOs. cloth, 

"An acceptable addition to our literature. It 
gives information which many will be glad to 
have carefully gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely whole."— j&conoflif#^ 



"Our author's account of the inner life of the 
Parsees will be read with interest."— Datiy Arcto«. 

"A very curious and well written book, by a 
young Parsee, on the manners and customs of 
his own raoe,"— National Review, 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government 

of India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Second Edition. Demy Svo, price 5s. cloth, 

"As the work of an honest able writer, these I understanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by 
Suggestions are well worthy of attention, and no party prejudice or personal selfishness. We cor- 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated."- dially recommend all who are in search of the 
Obferver. , . ^. , , ^ tT*.*^ **> peruse and reperuse these pages."— 

" Genuine honest utterances of a clear, sound I Dailp New$, 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



"A good compendium of 
National Revietc. 



great subject."— I 



I "A succinct and comprehensive volume."— 
I Leader. 
A reUable class-book for examination in the history of British India. 



SMITH, EX,1>EE A.NJ> CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 

The Defence of LucTcnow : a Staff-Officer's Diary. 
By Capt Thos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. I., Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. 

Sixth Thousand, With Plan of the Residency, Small post 8w., price 2«. 6d, 



" Unadorned and simple, the story is, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This Is a narrative not to 
be laid down until the last line has been read."— 
Leader. 

"The Staff-Offloer's Diaiy is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
ftiller account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation to our firieuds in Lucknow. 
The StafT-Offloer brings home to us, by his details. 



the nature of that imdersround contest, upon the 
result of which the fate ofthe beleaguered garrison 
especially depended."— Examiner. - 

'^ We commend the Staff-Offloer's Diary for its 
unostentatious relation of facts, recorded with a 
degree of distinctness that vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the writer's statement."— Press. 

" The Staff-Offloer supplies exact military infor- 
mation with brevity and distinctness."— GM>6e. 



Tiger-Shooting in India. By Lieutenant Wiluam 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Royal Svo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography. 21«. chth, 

are very valuable accessories to the narrative ; 



"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited ohromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
r«uling as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in YoMa^^—AthencBum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game ' hunting 
in Sivipootana. The twelve onromo-lithQgi-aphs 



they have wonderfU spirit and ft^shuess." 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates Arom spirited designs by the 
author."— £«amin«r. 



The Commerce of India with Europe j and its 
Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post 8t;o, price 7s. 6rf. cloth. 

"Mr. Irving*s work is that of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
versed in his subject. It is a historical hand- | trade with India."— J?co«offlM^. 

Views and Opinions of Srigadier* General 
Jacoby C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 

Demy 8vo, price I2s. cloth. 



*' The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming ftvm one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— S««. _^^, ,, 

" The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.' "-C/oft*. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in its self-confldenoe, in its capital 
sense, and in its devotednest to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."- Dai/^ lievs. 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. "W. KayE. Demy Suo, price I6s. cloth. 

""We commend this volume to all persons who I speoulativesagacity of a philosophical statesman, 
like to study State papers, in which the practical Ko Indian library should be without lt."—PreM. 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the I 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William ]\fuiR, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes 8yo, price 32«. chth. 
*'The most perfect life of Mahomet in the I it cannot fall to be eagerly perused by all persons 
English language, or perhaps in any other. . . . having any pretensions to filstorloal knowledge.'* 
The work is at once leagued and Interesting, and | ^Ohnrver, 



"WOKKS I>XJjaX.ISIIEI> BY 



MIL KUSKUrS W0B£8 ON ABT. 

The Two Paths: being Lectures on Artj and 

its relation to Manufactures amd Decoration. 

One Volume, Crown Svo, with Two Steel Enffratfings, price Is, 6d. cloth. 



*' The meaning of the title of this book is. that 
there are two courses open to the artist, one of 
whieti will lead him to all thnt is noble In art, and 
will JacidftntAUy exalt his moral nature; while 
the other wiUcmeriorate his work and help to 
throw obataelM in tb« way of his individaal 
UMHraUts. . . . Tbeir all oontain many nseCol 
distinctions, acute remark«.andTalnable sngs«^ 
tioos, aad are every whwre lit up with that glow of 



ioqaeno( 

butedto the author's Mftttatim."— /¥»•& 

" The * Two Paths ' contains much eloquent de- 
seription. plaeee in a clear light some fcnrgotteii «r 
neglected to-uths. and. like all Kr. Buskin^s books, 
is emiiMiitty suggestive."— l^itM-ary Gazette, 

'* This book la well calealated to eneourase th« 
hnmblAst worker, and stimiilate him to artiaUo 
effort."— I^od^". 



Nates on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859* 

Fifth Thousand. iVice One SkO^ng. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuig, drawn hy the Author. Secund Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Price 8«. 6rf. cloth. 



** Mr. Buskin's lecturee—elognent, graphic, and 
impassioned— exposing and ridiouling some of the 
vices of our presenv system of building, and 
exciting his hearers by strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to arcUliMtare— ace vevy 
sucoeaaftiL"— i^conosKMf. 

Modem Painters^ 

Beauty, 



" We conceive it to be impossible that any Intel- 
ligeut persons could Usten to the lectures, how- 
ever they might differ from the Judgments asserted, 
and ft-om toe general propoeitiona laid down, 
without an elevating inJlueooe and mi aroused 
entimaiaam."— >S>#cto^or. 

Vol. IV. On Mountain 



Imperial Svo, with TTiirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by tJie Author, Price 21. lOs, cloth. 



"Thp|vr*se(it 



.J I' iir. ii!i:HJi, nris e'lnbomte 



WOfli IrniiLa E^liu'lly u( LniJUJilcLkii miH:fH}TyT ^Uad 
dli^uBiaa at leu e til the priii]Clplo& hivulv&if ii> the 
p]<3a«um w* derive from miviintrvijii sttd tlieir 
ntiitc^riAl reiprem utittiu a. Td^ linji iil»r hmn ty of 
h\a itytet »« liewly BymtAtJiij^ wiih till j-ikub of 
nmlural lareliii^ss. the yi^nulcm of ills lUiiiftra- 
Wonn rbtm ErrealAtiblo ftllrnflL^otu."— Uiii^jf? A>ic». 
" CHjns(il<rTfi4 rtB an llUi^trntirtt i olmre^ thus ih the 
tnoftt rcKHirkftljifiwlilcli Mr. kiihkiu (lanyetUtiued. 
The iilotcH and woodL'^utt are prufusui f^utMuciliide 
iLiimeruaa flrnwin^s nt inrjuntnlin form by lhe 
mitliorp wliiUi prove Mr. Euakin tuliecfifiemuilly 



an artist. H» is an unique man, both among 
artiste Mid wrltere."— <ii^7«etotor. 

"The fourth yolnme brings treah stores of 
wondrous eloquence, close and patient observa- 
tions, and subtle disquisition. . . . Such a 
writer is a national possession. He adds to our 
store of knowledge and enjoyment."— l^eoder. 

" Mr. Buskin is the most eloquent and thought- 
awakening writer on nature In its relation with 
art, and the most potent influence by the pen, of 
young artists, wbom this country can boairt."— 
Nattonal Bevtew. 



Modern Painters, Vol. III. OJ Many Things. 

With Eighteen lUustratioits drawn by the Author, and engraved on Steel, 
Price 38*. cloth. 



* Bvery one who cares about nature, or poetry. 



or the story of human development— every one 

latiiT — --"-—- — 

linglhn 

Westminster Revit 



who has 

find somethii 



inge of literature or philosophy, will 
— that is for him in this volume."— 



" Mr. Buskni i& iu possession of a clear and 
penetrating mind; he is undeniably practical in 
his ftindamental ideas; full of the deepest 
reverence for all that appears to him beauuftQ 
and holy. His style is. as usual, clear, bold, racy. 
Mr. Buskin is one of the first writers of the 
day."— ^co«otom(. 

•*The present volume, viewed as a literary 

Modem Painters. Vols. 



aohlevement, is the hi^i 
evidence of. the authors 



leat and most striking 
abilities that haa yet 



been puMished."— Ltfodey*. 

"All, it is to be hoped, w 

themselves. They will find it weU worth a careful 



^ will read the book fbr 



perusal."— 51a^«rday Review. 

" This work is eminently suggestive, fi 
thoughts, of brilliant descriptions of 



full of new 
scenery. 



Imperial Svo. Vol. /., 



5th Edition, 
Price lOs, 
"A generous and impassioned review of the 
works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
^^^^''.W®^ deep thought, and developing great 
and. striking truths In furV-BHtUh Quarlerty 
Kevtew. 

J*A\^ extraordinary and delightftil book, fuU 
Sf«S35^**«JjS?*' ^' '***^*' *^* beauty."- 
10 



and eloquent moral applieation of them."— vfiTeto 
Quarterly Review. 

"Mr. Buskin has deservedly won for himself a 
place in the first rank of modern writers upon 
the theory of the fine wta."— Eclectic Review, 

I. and II. 

18*. cloth. Vol, II., ^th Edition. 

6d cloth. 

" Mr. Buskin's work will send the painter mor« 
than ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have always been delighted spectators of 
nature, to be also attentive observers. Oar critics 
will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn 
how to criticise : thus a public will be educated."— 
BlaeTewood't Magazine, 



smith:, ei.i>b:b a^nt> co. 



WORKS OF MR. BJJSKlS^-contimed. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial %vo, with Fiftu-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts^ draum by the Author, Price 51, 15*. 6rf., cloth, 

BAOfl TOLUICB HAT BE HAD SSFABATBLT. 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIOKS, with 21 Plates, price 2/. 2s, 2nd Edition. 
Vol. n, THE SEA STOBDBS, with 20 Platoi, price 21. 2». 
Vol. m. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11*. Gd, 

" The ' eton«a of Tenioe * is the prodneHon of an 
earnest, religions, progressive, and informed mind. 
The anther of this essay on arohitecture has eon- 
deneed it into a poetic apinrehiinsion, the fimit of 
awe of CkMl, and delight tn nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art; a holding test to 
fUBt and repudiation of hearsay; an historio 
u ana a fear* •--•• 



breadth. 8 



% fearless ohallenge of existing soeial 



problems, whose union we know not where to And 



"—i^ctator. 



"This book is one whioh, perhaps. no o 

could have written, and one for wmoh the world 
ought to be and wlU be thankful. It is in tha 
highest degree eloquent, aonte, stimulating to 
thought, imd fertile in HUggestion. It will. W9 
are eonvlnced, elevate taste and lntell«ct» ralsa 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle beaerolenea 
towards men« and ine t e a se the lore aad fiMv of 
God."- — 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition^ with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, 
Price 1/. 1*. cloth. 



Imperial %vq. 



"By 'The Seven Lamps of Architecture.' we 
underatand Mr. liuskin to mean the Seven tunda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the obaerraaiee of and 
obedience to which are indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name. The politician, 
the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a elass of thinkers 
<^ whom we have too few amongst xut."— 
JBxamiMr, 



" Mr. Buskin's book bears sonnmtstakeaUy the 
marks of keen and accurate observation.of a true 
and subtle judgment and refined sense of beauty, 
joined with so much earnestness, so noble a sense 
of the purposes and business of art, and such a 
command of rich and glowing langoMe^ tHat it 
cannot but tell powemilly in prodaoinga more 
religkras view of the uses of avcMteoture^) 
deeper insight into its artistic 
Qwardian. 



and a 



The Political Economy of Art. price 28. 6dL chth. 



" A most able, eloovent. and well-timed work. 
We haU it with satlsfiiction, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."->IF4ta«««. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, mrodnced, aocnmulated, and dis- 
tributed."— if ^Aen<stM». 



"We never quit Mr. Busktn without belBg the 
better for what he has told us. and therefore we 
reeommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— £o(MM>m<«^ 

*' This book, daring, as it is, glanoes keeobr at 
principles, of which some are among the artieles 
of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to thelight."— £tfad«r. 



The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, Crown 8vo, With lUmstrations drawn by the Author. 
Price 7s, 6rf., cloth. 



" The rules are dearly and fully laid down ; and 
the earlier exercises always conducive to the end 
by simple and unembarrassing means. The whole 
volume it flill of liveliness."— S!l»«ctotor. 

" We close this book with a feeling that, though 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launch forth without this work as a 
compass."— JUefMBwm. 

" ft will be found not only an invaluable acqui- 
sition to the student, bat agreeable aadinstrucfive 



reading for any one who wlshes,to refine hij per- 
ceptions of natural scenery, and of its worthiest 
artistic representations."— ifcoi»oiii«»«. . ,, . . 

" Original as this treatise is, it cannot fall to ba 
at once instructive and suggestive."— Xitf#rdr!ir 

"'Hie 'most usefil and praetleal book onr the 
subject which has ever come under our nottts,"-' 
Preat. 



A Portrait of John MusMn, Esq., Engraved by 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by Geokoe Richmond. 

Prints, One Guinea; India Proofs, Two Ouineae, 
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-woiUKis i>xjb3lish:ed by 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEQS- 
LATION, ▲ Classified Summary 
or Parliamentary Papers. Ed. 
by Professor Leone Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Twenty-ninth Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Volumes L to 
IV. may be had, price 4/. 4«. cloth. 

" A Mries that will, if it be always manaffed as 
it now is by Professor Levi, last as Ions as there 
remains a Legislature in Great Britain. These 
Annals are to give the essence of work done and 
Information garnered for the State during each 
legislative year, a summary description or every 
Act passed, a digest of the vital facts contained 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all documents 
relating to the public business of the country. 
The series will live, while generations of men die. 
if it be maintained in its old age as ably and as 
conscientiously as it is now m its youth."— 
Examiner. 

*'The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 
tion tail short of the plan. To accomplish this 
effectively, and at the same time briefly, was not 
an easy task : but Professor Levi has undertaken 
it with great success. The work is essentially a 
guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 
it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
the research of others whose investigations take 
awider njig9,"—Atkemeum, 



CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIUS 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Russian, by H. S. Edwabds. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Plan of his House, and a Map. Post 
8vo, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

"A book than which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil in full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we 
see mnoh."— Examiner, 

" The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read ; it contains the best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people."— £«ad0r. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."— 
Athena um. 

SHARPENS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Revised Edition. 
Post 8yo, price 7*. cloth. 

•• An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, 
city-missionary, and Sunday-school teacher." 
^fUttstrated News of the World. 

*• A learned and sensible iMok."— National Re- 
view, 

ELLIS'S (WILLIAM; RELIGION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8vo, price 
7s. 6i. cloth. 
*• A book addressed to young people of the 

SSaiin thousand upon social duties."— 

kI' J^S'wH? i" ^oU**cal Economy for young people 
by a skilful hand."-^<»»o«trt. ^ '*^*' ** 
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PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL Second 
Edition^ Small Post Svo, price 5«. 
cloth. 



A very lucid and oompendioos manual. We 

. .old recommend youths inter" *— ' — 

liflB to study \t."—Itken(Bum. 



would recommend youths intent upon a seaAu-ing 



A llttlebook that ought to be in great request 
among young seamen."— fxami?)«r, 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND Researches in the Cim- 
merian BosPHORus. By Duncan 
McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the eareftil 
attention of every student of classical antiquity. 
No one can fall to be pleased with a work which 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratify the 
love of beauty and elegance In design. .... 
The book is got up with great care and taste, 
and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
recently issued firom the English press."— 
Saturaajf Review, 

WESTCARTH'S VICTORIA, I 
and THE Australian Gold Mines 
JN 1857. Post Svo, with Maps, price 
10*. 6d. cloth. 

' ' X proctEic^ed a rGlW3l9 mi 

rO' ^Vi^cl xfiLh inronnatlnflu toa 

plc'^iMLjiLJy inr.jTiap-ratti wnh lucnicuts rf Itmrm. 
and v\DW9 i>f Dalonial ure. It i^ dlear, setiill]l«L 
and suxssativi.'^—Aifuinpum* 

'; A lltcly aco^urit uf ti\u most woitd^t^U Wtflf 
ookmtin.1 osmirloiiico tJant tlie world's Jililofr haa i 

^' Wo think Mr. Wtstgnrtii'* dwlr much tUfl 
bCKE wlikli imw n^vpeortsa on Ai3»tmHn slDonttio 
gr n A( t; r1 ;; t jf in i 1 9 1] lii lorf / '—SutHrtiiij^ li^tnev. i 

"A ratiijiuil, vb^aroiis, ill nst relive Kpurt nron 
th J ji roKi UAK uf 1. Ii4 irnsntd St cult^uy tii Austmlia," 

''Tiitt vplurn^ coi^tsinA ri. Un^ nmoiiat of 
stntlsticAl ami pniciicHl tiifurmjitl<jn reJjLtlue t0 

VI ct Uf vs.. ''- SpHt r( i or. 

TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
worth. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Charles Kimgslet. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and ' 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. ; 
Price 7«. Bd. 

" Hiss Winkworth has done a service, not only 
to church history and to literature, but to those I 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional i 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own pie^ 
through the example of saintly men, by producing , 
a very instructive, complete, and deeply interest- i 
inic life of Tauler. and by giving to usalso a sample 
of Tauler's sermons tastefully and vigorooaly 
transIated."->Gttardian. 

No difference of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
Interest attaching to this book. The Sermons 
are weU selected, and the translation ezceUent." 
—AtheneBum, 



SMITH, E3LDEE J^NI> CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— con^mw^rf. 



QHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE ! BBTSQ JL JOUBNET ACROSS 

THE Plains to the Mormon 
Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

'* Mr. Chandless is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of the oountij, the religion of the Mormons, their 
government, institutions, morality, and the singu- 
lar relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 
quences.'*— Oitic. 

'Those who would understand what Mor- 
monism is can do no better than read this 
authentic, though light and lively volume."— 
Lectder. 

" It impresses the reader aa faithful."— i^aMonal 



DOUBLEDArS LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8vo, price 18*. cloth. 

** It is a Kood book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
written."— iSawrday Bevteio. 

"This biography is a work of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and practically 
Interesting.'*— Z«od«r. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
It as a most valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical &cienoe."— British Quarterly. 



CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown 8vo, 
price 6*. cloth. 

" Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject 

^^*y, he *^ - —-- " J-—-. — 

g and yuuosuii , s, 

ing history oi an important epoch. 
Quarterltf. 
" Two instructive volumes."— Oftseroer, 



thoroughly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history or an important epoch.*' — iV«o 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or, The Dan- 
gers TO Relioious Liberty in 
the Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

" Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to religious liberty m 
the present state of the world."— British Quar- 
terljf. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. : 

BEING A Selection op the 
Despatches op Sebastian Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8 vo, 
price 2ls. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us wiih_a8 much, evidence of 



painstaking and real love of ^he suhject as In the 
selection of despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Bawdon Broyrn^'—Times. 

"Very Interesting and s 
Britith Quarterly Review. 

" Most ably edited."— ^« 



Very Interesting and suggestive volumes."— 

Itith Quarterly Review. , ,^ 

Most ably edited."— ^cwtfr** Magaztne, 



PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 25. 6d, cloth. 

•* A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true attic salt in them."— Literarp 
Qazette. 

"Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge of men andbooks.'^— £«ader. 

* A most amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."- Prw*. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. cloth. 

"A plain and clear account of the colonies In 
Van Diemen's Land."— >l'A«n<Bttm. 

"A perfect guide-book to Van Diemen's Land." 
Examiner. 

" One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— i^cir Quarterljf, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE J ESPECIALLY TROPICAL. 

By P. LovELL Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7*. Qd. cloth. 

" This volume should be In every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— Grtiic. 

" This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."- 0&«erver. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes's volume fully Justifies its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
of thorn."— Literary Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price 14*. doth. 

"Dr. Oonolbr has embodied in this work his 
experiences ofthe new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell Aaylmn."— Economist. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Conolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the subject." 
—Westminster Review, 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol., 
post 8vo, price 10*. 6c?. cloth. 

" The subject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout."— /S?ptfctoto»'. , „, „ ^,, 

"The history ofthe Red River Settlement is 
remarkable. If not uniqu^ among colonial 
TeeoTAn."—LUerarv Gazette. i 

" One of the most interesting of the romances ' 
of civilization."- 06»err«r. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 2\s. cloth. 

"A well written narrative of most exciting ad* 
ventures."— G«ardto«. , ^^ ^ 

"A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
adventure."— Xiferary Gazette. 

'* Mr. Ross's volumes have an historical value 
and present interest."— tfto6«. 
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TVOICKS I>TrBI*ISH3SI> BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— contoVewecf. 



RVMO-TURWeH CAMPAION8 
OF I82&-9. By Colonel Chbb- 
RET, B.A., D.C.U r.K.S. Third 
edition. Post 8to, with Maps, 
price 12#. doth. 

"Tin oBlj work on tlie suUMt suited to the 
mflitarj reader."— 1«<^ Semce Gazette. 
" In a etnit^o point of view this work is very 
"—Jfew Qitarterljf. 



THE MiLfTlilMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Lbbcb. Post 8to, price 
9s, cloth. 

"Tenr unusliur, and eoiiTejrlng an ImpressloB of 
MthMn9a».'*--NaHonal Beview. 

"The author is humorous without being wfl- 
Ailly smart, sarcastic without hittemesn, and 
shrewd without parading bis knowledge and 
power of ohMnratlMa."— j&!pr8fs. 

"A T9KJ Uvely* entertiOnins oamywaion."— 
CfrUie. 

•«Quieil7» hat hunmrooslr. wHtton." — 
Atkenaum, 



THOMSON'S MILITARY FOROES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8yo, price Ss. cloth. 

"AweU arranged and oareftiUy dinuted com- 
pflatloB, giving a elear insight into the eeooonqr 
of the armj, and the working of our military 
BjtUm,"—l»eckitor, 



LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8to, 
price I2s. cloth. 

** It is soand, dear, and practical. . . . Its 
coBtenta are strictly thoeo of a nuuMial— a hand- 
book for law chamoers, offices, and counting- 
houses; recj^uisite in most of snoli places, and 
superfluous m none."— Athenceum, 

'^Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable book."— ^xam^Ti^r. 

"An admirable work of the kind."- iatr Timeg. 

"It preBent»a fair summary of the law on the 
greo^ subject ofwhich it treats."— £airJ/aj7ari)te. 



THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8vo, price 4*. 6rf. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate elTeots 
of war : 6i enemies and hostile property ; of prizes 
and pnvnteers: of license, ransom, re-csAture, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraiMmd of war, 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities. 
&c., Sx."—Economi»t. 



UNDINE. From the German of '*De 
la Motte Fouque." Price Is, 6d, 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8vo, 
price 5s., cloth. 
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HOPXIMS'S HANOtBOOK Olf 
AVERAGE. 9yo,ipmmlU.9d.eL 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8T0, price 12«.6d 
doth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Tran^tod by C&mnxBR 
CooHAL D£T. 8to, price 7«. 6(/. 
doth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8to, 
price 2s. 6cL, cloth* 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaPE OF GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 4«. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON C<»Ai. Rbevb, 

YoLCAiaC ISLAMBS, AKD OK SOVTH 

America. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, lOs. ed, doth. 



SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA > JES 

AVES 7 

REPTILIA > 5 

PISCES 2 

INYESTEBSAXiB 1 



THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5«. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6^. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
hy John Oxentord. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 5s, cloth, 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s, 
cloth. 



SMITH. SSXJ^SELB .AJB7I> CO. 



MISGELLANEOUS-^o««mwa?. 



ROSS^ AOVCNTURCS OM THE 
COLUNIBIA RtVEft Pwt 8^0, 
2«. 6d clotlu 

DOUBLEDArS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8TO, 
68. cloth. 

SIR JOHM FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELANDU Two 

vols., post 8vo, price 1/. Is. cloth. 

POmCS : AN Essay on Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 28. 6d. cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PtETY AND 
CHARITY. Bj Julia Katanagh. 
Post 8to, with Portraits,, price 5*., 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Katanagh. Two ycHs., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12*., doth. 

STEINMETrS NOVITIATE; ob, 
Thb Jbsuit in Tkaining. Third 
Edition, post 8to, 2*. 6<i?. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8yo, 3s. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8to, price 
28, 6d. cloth. 



PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8V0, price 2a. 6d, doth. 

BOOKS FOR Tl« BUND. Printed 
in raised Boman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A Liat of the books, with their prices, moflr be had 
on appliofttton. 



LEIGH HUMT^ 
AND BOOKS. 

10^. doth. 



MEN, WOMEN, 

Two vols., price 



UaCH KONTS 

3«. &d, cloth. 



TABLE TMJC 



LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

58. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNT'S JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 

58. cloth. 

NATIONAL S(»IGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANtA. Translated by 
E. C. Gkentillb Mukray, Esq. 
With Music, crown Sro. price 
28. 6rf. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. Cobnwalhs. Post 8 vo, jwrice 
6s. cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMON& 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8yo, price 10«. 6rf. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD, Pcap. cloth, 
price 3s. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. R)st 
8vo, price 12*. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price 1*. ed. By the Author 
of « Becords of a Good Man's Life.'' 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price 6d. each. 

I.-THB MBCHANIO. 

IL-THB LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
III.— THE PASTOR OF DKONFfiLLS. 

V.-THB COUNTRY TOWN. 
VL-lilVB AND LBT LIVB; OB, TBB J1ub|« 

CHESTSB WJSAVBRS. 

yn.-THB SBASIDB FABIC. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

L-OUTLINBS OF SOOLiL ECONOMY. U.6d. 
n.-PBOGBJBSSlVB LESSONS IN SOfflUX 
SGlaaXjB, 

IV.-OUTLINES OF THE UNDEBSTANDING. 

v.— WjlAT AM I? WHBBB AM If WHAT 
^ OUGHT I TO DO P &o. 1.. aewi. 

• These wOTka are recommended by tbe Com- 
mittee of Oounoll on Education. 
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TVOKKS I»TJBI-ISirBI> BY 



WOEES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

bbino the ejlhlt histokt op thb 
Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2nd 
editioD, 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

''Qiiaint, curiouB, and amusing, tbia volume 
deaoribes, ft^m old mttinaeripts and obscure 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fk«sh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of hislorical 
importance."— ^tA^iueMM. 

•*^A book of permanent value."— Gieordjan. 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHARP. 8vo, price 15«., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

" We should in vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so vrell-connected 
an account ef the early penodof Indian history." 
—DaUv Newt. 

"Whoever desires to have the beat, the oom- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
SiMir; in which he will find the story told in 
Clear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got wq."— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
GODAVERY : being a Beport 
on the Works constructed on 
THOSE Rivers, por the Irrigation 
OP Provinces in the Presidency 
OP Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &C. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Ecoi»omut, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 

Monuments op Central India. 

By Major Cunningham. One vol., 

8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 

price 30«. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 

none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 

information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 

Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey : and which are 

described, with an abundance of highLv curious 

Ohio illustrations, in this most interesting 
J'— Examiner, 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8yo, 
with Maps, price 18«. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— T^met. 

"^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gaiu a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through every page."— 
Athenaum, 

TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. Svo, price 2s. 6rf. 
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ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN UFE. With 
Eight Blustrations, price 5«. doth. 

"An entertaining and instmotive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— JffWory £teeetofor. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illustrate Anglo Indian lifb and the domestic 
manners and habits of Hindostim."— Ob«0rv«r. 

" A pleasant collection of amusing anecdotes.'* 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8yo, price 18«. cloth. 

ROYLE'S FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA pitted por Cordage, 
Clothing, and Paper. 8vo, price 
128, cloth. 

ROYLPS PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
royal Svo, price 14«. cloth. 

ROYLFS REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. Svo, 28, 6d, cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

with SOME Account op the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price 14l8. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- , 
TURES IN ASSAM. One voL Svo, | 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. • i 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN I 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy Svo, | 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Svo, price 
365. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. Svo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10«. 6d, cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. Svo, price Ss, 6rf. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post Svo. 
with Plates, price 2*. 6d, cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post Svo, price 
148, cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A Grammar op the Turkish 
Language. Svo, price 12«. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— continued. 



BRIDCNELUS INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Boyal Syo, 
price 21*., half-bound. 

IRVINQ'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5*., 10 to 
14, price 6*. each. 



BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohttmmudan 
Law. 8yo, price 6«. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8vo, price I4ts. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. 8yo, price 
98, cloth. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OF FOFULAB WOBES. 

In Small Post 8vo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.THACKEBAT, 
Author of "Vanity Fair,*' "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2s. 6d. cl. 

" What fine things these lectures contain ; what 
eloquent and subtle sajrings; what wise and 
. — .^__ --^d;aightfu 



Ughtful are their turns 



earnest writing; how „ 

of humour ; with what a touching efltect in the 
graver passages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how vividly the thoughts are 
painted, as it were, in graptuc and characteristic 
words.**— £«a»Mfl«r. 



" This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. 
__uu!keray's writings. His graphic style, "'~ 
philosophical spirit, his analytical lowers, 



lie style, his 

uuiivBVi/uiuiu ayuiv, xua aiiiujr i>iuiu POWCrS, hiS 

large heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 
Bconomiat, 



"Full 

writing 



ot sound, healthy, manlj 
;aciou8 in observation. 



ily, vigorous 

„. „„ .independent 

and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment. In style 
pointed.clear,and straightforward."— We$tmifUter 
Review, 

"The Leotures are a valuable addition to our 
permanent literature : eloquent when the author 
18 serious, brilliant when he is gay— they are 
charming read.mg."—DaUv Newt, 

'•■ I n^uEures ilio liook 

-.Ml! i i ■ . , ■ . • ni?^. to otlicra an 

ejtLmliLii liii'V^'lij^ 'Vh^:- -rj?f^— cityirj, klioMi:;tic, 
forclbJen ramllitur, but nc^-^r slavenLS- ; tlis se'h i oh- 
iniT QtrkJkea of sanrn^ai or ir»isjf ; uw opcsl-hi nal 
|] vihui or jtetiiftQUsi sctirn ; tbEj tu Lichen of im i ,ios. 
pity, tmii titidsnta»» : the maFftilty tomisirtii but 
never wealieuod by wnw^rLftnpeaud sympatLy : the 
li^lldtona phrnsee, tlld striking anecdotei^. the 

CBni^3 Of Vikej piw7tieii] nefleDtiiriii; nU iiiese 
; inut.'HleNa thnii. wo ci^uld htkvo cxnocttrd fl'om 
t^ie atucnae ot tlie voiae, muuier^ andlDok or the 

"We have been charmed beyond expectation 
with the reading of these Essays. . . . They 
are truly beautiful, suggestive Essays, on topics 
fertile in suggestion; they are unafiPectedly 
humorous, pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thought- 
ftO. . . . Thackeray's style, half sad, half 
playful, is seen to perfection In this volume."— 
teader. 

" It is not easy to say or show how exceedingly 
rich it is in reflection, in wisdom, in wit and 
humour, in genial feelings, and in expressive 
language."— aojmjohAtjwm*. 



THE TOWN; its Memorablb 
Chakactebs and Events. By 
Leigh Hunt. With 45 Engravings. 
Price 28. 6rf. cloth. 

*'\\'^ v,-\\\ nlloT Eo hlRhtr cnjayment for * 
rati Ml,,, I Lm -ru-iLiiiivii tinvii tu ntPolL lelButQly 
th.Mi.^'H tUi!i iTinrv^lluua towii, iirui in nnn witji 
Mj-. r.riyin tlunt. The charm of Mr. Himt'stiuok 
is, i^int tio ifives UM tlie oui-iiojii^aga of a tritid 
eniL iL'vi mtli tljo moiti afirefuhle hnowledgt: 
th' ii; iij ntit ^-na poKU wLict (Jdch not Rtow willi 
inivi.^u U (jia *ii.«riOi5 of plrtuTcru friJiu the lll^, 
re:.i . sHiitlnsE *ceiii?a in wincb tv^ri inhabitant of 
th - ; 1 : 1 L icijt. ^ii. baa nn inttf SIM 1/ '— ri m f f , 

'■■ riiu I'Q^vir I* i\ lw>iJk far ail plftte-ll and all 

Eei-f.ijs: for \\i^ Bisidy* when one l* tired of 
II I L ; for I lie drawing?' to^jfli. parlour, carrlAge^ 
or ^E r:. Ill 'boat. "-^j«c?u^oi", 

t Li/^ it one or iiio very plf^-Hsantdht worki of 
L<:^it Hutit. Wa are ncvcv oiU of alurkc of ■oTu- 
reiL:!,') or fiuljecli, not;iii3« toumknii^and ihft 
bviiliiA tbrreof. bwtkJwUiM'a iitirt bJuktniilLeri. 

El:ij H Ani\ p\ii^ctny niL-ii about t«:iwuj nail Uui 
an:iti wJiticthey flmrtt tbulr ivbiu ana tajirpttl 
one ruioihcir'B wfiV*— JrAeJifflim. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Buskin, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6rf. cloth. 

" A moat alile, elofluent, and well- timed wurk, 

"Vl 1. :i;,inT. with fintiTiRtctlQnftitinkineltcaScmateil 
tc !■ ' i.nii:li. iirtictieal gootlj and wp purdiJuiJi' rcoflin- 
m : ii to our readOT&."—n 1^)1:4:* Jh 

. Ruakiirs oUtef parpajni Ii to treat thff 
ar ' pu^rer. and Xht art ilseit aa It-nmiof the 
w . wi;fli,li:lmni£l to sljfjw liow chueto nj*y be 

b< 1. oroiluctjd. iMSCumtklfitiMl, and dia- 

tl I -htat 



mil; yit, UnsKlTi v^Hhout being tha 

b , ..!j;iL he liaa tuiil ei*, aud tkierefoio \ve 

recouuGtitiil this httle volume, like all hJe uihtr 
wy r k fl to t h b flDin Jiti-i of ur rpiniers. "—Smimm iH. 
"This bouC ^in^ftngr a.i St ia, sliuif*» ktculy mt 
pHnriDloa, kf Bhielj aonie iwro nmnns the arci^les 
of mn-naiit tuA^^, wljjie vthvvn am oTalring slowly 
to the hsbtu'"^IjeatUr, 

BRITISH INDIA. By Harriet 
Mabtineau. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"A good compendium of a great subject."— 
National Review. 
"Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays."— 

"As a handbook to the history of India it is the 
best that has yet appeared."— iiomiw Herald, 
17 



CHEAP SEBIES OF FOFULAB FICTIONS. 

Well prmted, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound in cfoih^ 



CunnsB Bell. 



MNE EYRE. By 

Price 28. 6d. doth. 

"'Jmw Eyre' is a remariiable prodnctlon* 
Frmhnw and originality, tmth and passion, 
sinsidir fleUdty in the deaeriptioB of natarnl 
eoenery and in the anahraationof hvnuui thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly ont f^om the ma^ s. 
and to aesnme its own pluoe in the bright field of 
romantic literature."— Jtaies. 

** ' Jane Eyre ' is a book of decided power. The 
thoughts are tme, sound, and original : and the 
s^le is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
purpose. The ohject and moral of the work are 
excellent."— fxamtxtfr. 

" ▲ TOiT patlietie tate: Tery singnlar. and bo 
like trakh thak tt is dilHcnlt to avoid believing 
that much of the characters and incidents are 
taken frnm life. It is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most interesting, and touched at oiioe 
with a daring and delicate nand. It is a book for 
the enjoyment of a tbthng heart and vigoroas 
undersuuiding."— S/acibcood'* Magazine. 

" For many years there has been no work of 
sn^ power, piqnaney, and OTiginality. Its vn-y 
faults are on the side of Ti«our, audits beauties 
am all orlginaL It is a book of singular fascina- 
iAam.*'—Bainttwr0h Review, 

*' Almost all that we require in a novelist the 
writer has: perception of character and power 
of delineating it; picturesqueness, passion, and 
knowledge of life. ReaUiy — deep, significant 
reality— Is the characteristic of this book."— 



realil 
Tta» 



'oaer't Magaeine, 

SHIRLEY. By Cubbbr Bell. Price 
28. ed. cloth. 

'•The peculiar power which was so greatly 
adinired In 'Jane Byre' is not absent firom this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp or reality. There 1 s a vividness and 
distinetness of conception in it quite marvellous. 
The power ofgrapbic delineation and expression 
is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in 
the range of English tkoiion."— Examiner. 

"'Shirley* Is an admirable book; totally flree 
nrom cant, affectation, or conventional tinsel of 
any kind; genuine English in the independence 
and apriuhtnesB of the tone of thought, in the 
purity of heart and feeling which pervade it; 
genuine English in the masculine vigour or rougli 
originality or its conception of character; and 
wni^g English in style and diction."— Jfomtnijr 

•• The same piercing and loving eye, and the 
same bold waA poetic imagery, are exhibited here 
M in • Jane Eyre.' Similar power is manifested in 
the delineation of ciiaracter. With a few brief 
vigorous tonohes, the picture starts into distinct- 
ness. "-J^dinbur^rA Review. 

" ' Shirley • is very clever. It conld not be other- 
wise. The fiMJuUy of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana- 
lytic skill, all are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and 
there."— riDMt. 

" • Shirley ' is a book demanding close pemsal 
and careful consideration."- ^£A«w<wti». 

v.'i'.ii®^*''*®^ IJ'.* ""^®1 of remarkable power and 
JjrlSfJ^SL'i "J* calculated to rouse attention, 
2f2i^.-l«"^**l?**i**"» *"<* ^e«P t*^e faculties in 
eager and impatient suspense."— Ifontin^ Pott. 

jt\L ?iS^L\?* l^® anatomy of the female heart. 
llzt 'VSS?^ ^*^*oh indicates exquisite feeJing, and 
^RJ^l ^^,^K o' ™*nd *n t»»e writer. Ke 
women are all divine."— jDatVy News. 
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VILLETTE. By CuiiBsa Beuu Price 
28, 6d cloth. 

■ ■ 's iK-i;':- 1^ ii III'. it rfnisrkihlc wr.rk— ftcro-^ 
dii.: -.1 ftUoi^tlier tut ff^vfrit. Fulneas and 
vti ir ^>f tttutiprbt marit almoirt ercry ft^pTitamaej 
ai< ! Lktw i% A RHiriof eit^r pcny^r ptyrv^diiisf the 
wi' tiiifratite sueH m w» li*v* tuely met/'— 
Ei '.■■*'. •■ek Seetrw, 

t L^ nnv^l amjilT jnistains the Jkme v^t I, be 
at rvr Jhii6E>^'^i'^iiLr]pr'sA wiuri^n«l 
an I , i.MTfii] writtr. 'Vll!<^ll*;' Is u tncat aJml- 
ra!': Hiriiic» noy^X. erer^wLtore orlffiiial^ every- 
Wl • ^ ■-hnwA.*'—J^TnmiutT. 

I ■ " I- lUrouichtnit a plmrlxl ut fl^ubnieiS 
w' . ; n\f del tjtti tf uJ : tt\: ^b int-is in obser- 

va 49 In fefllu^, treibhiK^Uh In oxpzes- 

sii "^r GuxeUn. 

. ... ...III!! uf tb« iin»!cUrjm, and rP^mark^ 

al, . li iJ.LtUJr* of muinptrfl. A, liurntnA hfart 
gl. ■,, . nii^uE^houE itj and one brUlbiiitli dj^tiact 
CB' . I'M' kwiHf it nine,"— jjfa«i(Pw». 

th I'}! we UMik to I hi" eS^ir (lifflit, d^iott 

fe ■ x'Ular rhoujrli not ftxt-i!i!><;n"ie cxttv- 

ri( 1, liieh wi? j^^siociaiewliii the name 

of ' i -nr U^'Ik'— iJnI/jf AfJT*. 

" .. iMp^tie ' tn *nUtiea tu take a rery lii^h nine* 
in 1 ' - IJtemtTirc cf DfiLon. The ri^aaer'will fiuii 
ch \r.--\v:T Dipcly eanc&ived and powerfully de- 
pi ;i. Iifl vfiW diitraver mncfa qniif-t Lumtfnr^ a 
lii. HT.it, brimnut diskwie, viiirt d^KirlpilikiDB, 
rei: ijMiiji tMjili h** ntnil trBe< Rentlmmt free 

fn. ■! -i.Mt rlild 0'.rj-'i:nti' u.n.i1t',-. n\v\ liTirH'T»i uf vIm- 
qunnri^ liL;i: ^ . . • ■ .. ■ . --■ 

Critie. 

** The Csscination of genius dwells in this book, 
which is, in our Judgment, siipeTtor to any of 
Ourrer Bell's previous efforts. For originalify of 
conception, graap of character, elaboration and 
consistency of detail, and picturesque foroe of 
expression, few works in the English Uuunuge 
can stand the test of comparison with iW*-~Mom' 
%ng Po9t, 

WUTHERINC HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. By Ellis and 
Acton Bell. With Memou: hy 
Currer Bell. Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

" There are passages in this book of ' Wuthering 
Heiahts* of wnich any novelist, past or present, 
might be proud. It has been said of Shakespeare 
that he drew cases which the physician mlgbt 
study ; Ellis Bell has done no less."— Pa^todewnt. 

" Tliere is, at all evt-nts, keepinic in the book : 
the groups of figures and the scenery are in har- 
mony with each other. Thwe is a touch of Sal- 
vator Eosa in all."— ^e/a«. 

" • Wuthering Heighta ' bears the stamp of a 
profoundly individual, strong, and passionate 
mind. The memoir is one of the most touching 
chapters in literary biography."— iV(moon/%»n»w£ 

A LOST LOVE. ByAsHFOBD OwBif. 

Price 2s. cloth. 

"*A Lost Love' is a story full of grace and 
genius. No outline of the story woula give any 
Idea of its heAxxty. "—Athentsum. 

' A tale at once moving and winning, natural 
and romantic, and certain to raise all the finer 
sympathies of the reader's nature."— Press. 

"A real picture of woman's life."— IFes^ifwter 
Review. 

"A very beautiful and touching story. It is 
true to nature, and appeals to all who have not 
forgotten love and youth."— Gtote. 
«*' A»*o^®!of5r«»t»eniu8; beautiftd and true ag 
life Itself."- iVew Quwrterly Review. 

•*A striking and original story: a work of 
genius and sensibilitr."— <so<«rday fi«>i«p. 

Au"J®i"°i? displays unquestionable genius, 
and that of a high order."— tody's Newspaper, 
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CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

Continued. 



DEER BROOK. By Hasmet 
Mabtineau. Frice 2«. 6d cloth. 

middle Qlooaes of EnglitilL resMeuts, and i.^ re- 
mnr liable fi^ir Itti lutcimt-, arlsiinii; frmn. rJW 
ti4ati#ii(;4 of vftrifuiftclmniclcrs rapoii rniwh oilier, 

tlieiiL, The doBoriptlona or riim,l eouDory^ &mi nhe 
ilajlj pnr»iiHai in tHIei^ tidurs, are Euuonjo; :.he 

!Tiu5b ckHnnJiiin' nf ttie jtnllujr^Pi vTrithiffw ; hut i;he 
wuy lib Vh'liLuh fni^ltiug infiidt^nts ^t-Kdu«!ty jii tse 
out or the moat crditi&rr nliiLna of hl^, naJ ube 

^hllliritfi ^h\ph npituml nnfl r'^ery-daj'etifliTn'^fjrB 

nn' Hy-'.-'ii ^.i-'i <•• i!..n."rii,i„ t7>Mnri,,rjj; ..iii^:,r Jie 

the work, and recommends it to families where 
uorels are not generally admitted."— 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Charles Roworoft. Price 
28. ed. cloth. 

'* 'Tales of the Colonies ' is an able and interest- 
ing book. The author has the first great requisite 
in fiction— a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to describe: and his matter is solid and real."— 
Spectator. 

"It combines the fldelit7 of tmth with the 
spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
ue Foe in its character and composition."— 
Literary Gazette. 

"Since the time of Robinson Crnsoe, literature 
has produced nothintc like these 'Tales of the 
Colonies.' "—Metropolitan Magazine. 

** This Is a singular work. No mere romance, 
no mere fiction, nowever skilfully managed ur 
powerfully executed, can surpass it. The work 
to which it bears the nearest similitude is 
Robinson Crusoe, and it is scarcely, if at all, 
inflarior to that extraorcUnary hiirtery."— JoA» 
Buli. 



ROMANTIC TALES (including 
"Avillion")- By the Author of 
"John Hali^, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emoiioii, the authoress is exoelled by very f6w 
story tellers of the C^."— Globe. 

" As pleasant and fanciful a misccUany as has 
been given to the public in these latter days."— 
AthencBum. 

" 'AvUlion* is a beautiful and fSAncifnl story, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
is not one cf them unqmckened by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imai^a- 
tiont"Sxaminer. 



Fourth e^ti^n. 



PAUL FERROLL. 

price 2s. cloth. 

•• We have sridom read so wonderftil-a romaiiee!. 
W6 can find no fault in it as a work of art. 11^ 
le^vAa na in pfim^'^Mon. ftlmfwt in h-^% of the 

PO T ■'■ 

■ > ■ i ... , .■,.- ..,,.„•, Ill F43rroU 

th- iiiUL Lilt: :hLiil-,V lh iHrioud Jili yr^iliOH*' — < 



' ■■ iijffident^ Fjf Ihe boot are extremoly weU 
mi i."--ji^Ajpii*w(ffl*, 

' Hit Ft}mjUMsR]>L>Qkiliftt will be very muoh 

re ; ilkod aUtinE. fin.ll mfiiri,ioUii!ril at."— O^i*^ 

' , TL-iiit of much thoiv!!:1itftd invottlfatloiits 
re : II ted to u* in tlie cTuimcifir nf Piral 
F< ■ :!. . < . K W4! do nut n.:eiU^t 'w t»ld lio'^f 
he iiaid H'h>' hn hcIgA tliuii und ttiLui i It wU] 
be ii'ua ro mostmlnclt f^om the very npoDing 
pe Hut thti pcrrr^T of tinj alury H not weak* 

en it tt'j tht* Biwrly kiiowledfc : r&tber 1« it 
h6 U^h h-Licii, since ttitf Jirti^ttc for op of cuatmmt Is 
gr:ini) iiiiti ft^wfia U\ tiiH tvna nKcM-ii!* whfj din k 4a 
Cl<'^i-'.V li>-£rtUKf iti th.Dlr Ibllfl llUUiflll lOftft"— 
Mifi^i'imj L'hj^tiicla, 
" ' I'll 111 FerroU ' Ls n raoBt ntrlklDRly originid 

fm " V I '.^ tion . it m R y be rpgnrded im n Ein^rnonitsuQn 
n iit riitiire— fl Ijwk tlvnt muat ba rn^il, and 
caiKjMt fHj fjrjsiuttoii-*'— .l/ti«ti^f^ ^atft^ 

I If nl\ the elcLDrnta of puwfinTiil efft]Dt, the 
stiiy jjcirts tho merit of haiij^ ably and forcibly 
writhii."— JoAti ttnU. 

' I'ml rerniU' i« an orijihial ttanwjjHan 
wn»nL^jLL oii^ wltli mjtrveUuus bkLlil and mAttsry 
of I , ■ 1 L .CI I ■ 1 ijj' . l\.\-i Tjf L\ y tin? nio -t extrrvordi nary 
w.ii-ki.r[' ■ '. •'■ .: .." T]' ■'.•:'.' X .. ' t^iS 
World. 

"' Paul FerroU' is one of the novels of this 
generation that will be read by the next."— Gto&e. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

Talbot Gwtnnb. Price 2*. cl. 

' The School for FnthBTS ' Is one &f tlio d ptprfistu 
mciitbTJlLiaiit. gpnitkl, iiufk iiij^tructive strtHua that 
W6 liikv? rH'Li nftii^- tlHi: tiLibUctitiafi of ' Jjtna 

^ r\;i(^ ptiiianjiiest tala wb bsve renu ror xannj ft 
da.v- it ta ji Bioiy of the Tmf^r and Sp^Amtor 
day?, ft Id ta very fltly ikinotit^t^duith itiat Unsa 
of i -Hi l^jKniih nt4^TBtnrfi by It* manly iteelin^, 
du A f, qiuiflftictod majibep of wrlilnir^ EiadnliMi]y- 
mii t J u fcci1. well- turiiQd oarratti^e. T lie de nt rip HmiM 
ar i xix'llE'nt; intv,\e> [?r iUq cuuiuLi^ painting iiMM 
fr<H!3 na PL l(Lud!ic;iriti by AJfnsd CVtQ«Tablc, or an 
idj^ 1 ii.v Teuiiy*ofi."—Eirw !«*«<!*** 

^' .\ capitnl tiifJtuiu of loiiv-o aun oortntpy n 
ceiir iTjf oxu; aJid ii flTfipbatiet^ly the ftTMh^jat, 
rai . r-i, miii mn^t jintsiktrlMttoP fiotion tlukthAfl 
lal . :> conio 1 ll our tv iv ''— A o mo fiform Ut. 

•■ ■ ino tk^boui ftjf Fiithcrs" Is at onoe highly 
ami; rill IS jwni deepVy InTi'reitlnft — flill flf thai: 
gem Li 1151 h!jimourwlifchiikinlfp»tlii:ifi— iwidwriiiftn 
wi.il ]i h'finhnt-a nf l>MjHci|iT4nir nu?int!^a of styia 
wl II *jbi: klo it ttt IM uikllL-d a lnio of tbe ' Vicar of 
W.- •■ I ' '.■■■iiinol,"— Krtfflirnta, 

- LTtf, unaJiHt€d^ bono^t. rtownrfjdrt 
Er A visotoiia palnilnK of IJngl^ 

mi . . ' 1 Minoia^hy an ariifst wJioi* ihorouirhly 
nail 'Lird Ui hts $ceuiui<i, insti^p ci,lii(Hi^aa, oad 
pr- JHiliopJ"."— £i/fl'>r 

'■ .\ in,j;>EFfll Ei<*ry\ IM'iBtrhtln.^ OUT town and 
couijtry Ufe A hundred jmr^ aso."~BntitA 
Quiiirunjf. 



Byr 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

r%/xaiif-ei-i/^ o-r^»»-o 1^7 ^^^ Author of "John Halifax, Gen- 
DOMESTIC STORIES. | "^ tleman." &c. 

KATHIE BRANDE. By Holme Leb. 
AFTER DARK. Bv Wilkib Collins. 
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"WOKKS I>TJBX.TBTT'F7r> BY 



NEW NOVELS. 



CONFIDENCES. B7 the Author of 

"Rita.'' 
TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Babbowcliffe, Author of 
" Amherhill." 3 yoIs. 

" The story it admirably developed. Thelntereet 
never llftKii, the incidents are natural wlthont 
being ootnmonplace. and the men and wofflan talk 
and aot like human beinge," "- — 



(to be had at all libbariss.) 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home/* 1 toI. 

" The author ha« a pathetic rein, and there is » 
tender sweetness in the tone of her narration."— 
Leader. 

"It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse : it is amusing. —Otod«. 



M*u nvK ..»w ..».»... .^w.»e.. -Press. 

** It is seldom we And. even in this great age of 
novel writing, so much that is pleasant and so 
little to oWecl to as in • Trust for Trust.' It con- 
tains muou original thought and ttwh humour." 
—Leader. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 1 vol. 



The writer's powers of description are oer- 

Jlpolishc 

. The tone is manly and healthful."— if omin^^ 



tainFy'above'the average. 'The writing through- 
out is that of a well-educated and polished_scholar. 



Herald, 

ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ufs and 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

•• The plot is wrought out wl^h wonderful inge- 
nuity, and the ditrerent characters are sustained 
in perfect keeping to the en6.."—Jlluatrated Nevsa 
of the World, 

" The characters are Rood, the style pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and easy."— Pr«f«. 

LOST AND WON. By Geobgiana 
M. Cbaik, Author of " Riverston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 
" Nothing superior to this novel has appeared 
during the present so tson."— £«ad«r. 

" Miss Craik's new story is a good one and in 
point of ability above the average of ladies' novels." 
'-DaUy Ne¥>$» 

AN OLD DEBT. By Flobence 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

" A powerfully written novel ; one of the best 
which has recently proceeded flrom a female 
hand. . . . The dialogue ia vigorous and 
spirited."— Jfonrintf* Post. 

SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of *' Kathie 
Brande," &c. 2Qd edition. 3 vols. 

"The well-established reputation of Holme 
Lee. as a novel writer, will rooolve an additional 
slory flram the publication of 'Sylvan Holt's 
Iiaughter.* It is a ohnvming tale of country life 
and character."— G/o&«. 

" There is much that is attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter.' much that Is graceful and re- 
fined, much that is ft^sh, healthy, and natural." 



MY LADY I A Tale of Modebn 
Life. 2 vols. 

**'My Lady' is a fine specimen of an English 
matron, exlubiting that union of strength and 
gentloneas. of common sense and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal of womanhood."— iVf«8. 

" * My lAdy * evinces charming fooling and deli- 
oaey of touch. It is a novel that wlllbe read with 
interest."— iLtAMMmiin. 

EVA DESMOND; ob, Mutation. 

3 vols. 

•* A more beautiful ereation thiwa Bra it would 

be dimoult to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 

fuU of interest."- Jfomin^ Poet, 

There is power, pathos, and originality in con- 
oeptlon and catastrophe."— £«od«r. 
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This novel is written with considerable power; 
its tone is high, and the moral sound."— JforntRtr 
Herald, 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 
By F. G. Tbafford. 3 vols. 

" This novel stands out much in the same way 
that 'Jane Eyre 'did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute intensity."— <Safurd<ijr 
Review. 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The Moors and the Fens,* 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
e»Bay."— Critic. 

" The author has the gift of tolling a story, and 
'The Moors and the Fens' will be read." — 
Athenaum, 

" Tills is one of the most original novels we 
have lately met with. . . . The characters 
really show a great deal of power."— Press. 

GASTON BLIGH. ByL.S.LAVENU, 
Author of " Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

" ' Gaston Bllgh ' is a good story^ admirably 
told, full of stirring incident, sustaming to the 
close the interest of a very ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It 
sparkles with wit. and will reward perusal."— 
Critic. ■ 

"The story is told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with esprtt: and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and ladles. It ia very enjoy- 
able reading."- Press. 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 

"This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing."— £^to^0«- 
man. 

" Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly orlginaL 
. . . It is the great merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale are human and real,"— 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 

A Love Story. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

"A tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
x-ery good, graceful, and unafTected; it pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk naturally.''— Critic. 

" The narrative and scenes exhibit ftminine 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— iSto«c£a tor. 

" A novel made up of love, pure and aomple, ixt 
the form of an autouography.^'— Xeodsr. 

MAUD SKILLICORNE'S PENANCE. 
By Mart C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. 

*' The style is natural, and displays eonsiderabitt 
dramatic power."— OriUe. 

" It is a well oonoooted tale, and win be rerj 
palatable to novel readers."- JfonMiiff Post. 



SMITH, Er.X>EK JSJNT> CO. 



NEW NOVELS— con^inwed 



THE PROFESSOR. By Currer 
Bell. 2 yoIs. 

"We think the author's friends have shown 
sound judgment in publishing the ' Professor,' 
now that she is gone. ... It shows tlie first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
equally right when they counselled her not to 

{tublish it fn her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
n mexitB."— Saturday Review. 

" The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' Tlie rejection of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authoress than creditable 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— Pre»«. 

" Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. In the ' Professor ' we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
works."— CM^tc. 

" There is much new insight in it, much ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of flasher, lighter, and more airy 
grace."— ^eofwiwM^. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotte BrontS's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
^Eclectic. 



RIVERSTON. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
well as deeply interesting, and written in an 
excellent 9tfl^"— Morning Herald. 

" A decidedly good novel. The book is a very 
clever one, containing much good writing, well 
discriminated sketches of character, and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
l&xX."— Examiner. 

" Miss Cralk is a very lively writer : she has wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiful young governess, with her stronsr will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— Prew. 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
—Daily News, 

" A production of no little mark, and qualified to 
interest old as well as young."— iead«r. 

" Decidedly a clever book ; givinic hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better things in the 
tMViTe."—Eco7iomiist. 

" The author shows great command of language, 
a force and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We ofter a welcome to Miss Craik. 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
•work."—Athen<Btim. 



FARINA. B7 George Meredith. 

iTOl. 

"A masque of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights : of water-women, more ravishine than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacions piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, win enjoy 
• Farina? "—Athenaum. 

"An original and entertaining book."— ITc**- 
minster Review. 

" We cordially recommend it for general pur- 
chase and perusal."— 2)ai22^ News. 

" ' Farina' cannot fail to amuse the most sober 
minded reader."— Cri^c. 

" It hM a true Shenish flavour^"— Pr^M. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloured by the 
laanners of our age. . . . It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels. In its practical application to 
the phases of actual \ite."—JthencBum. 

" There is a great deal of cleverness in this story : 
a much greater knowledge of country life and 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe it."— Spectator. 

" The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often playful tone. 
The temper is throughout exoelient."—^ajaj»iner. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life : and, moreover, a very well 
told story."— Dai^y News. 

" ' Below the Surface ' merits high praise. It is 
full of good things; good taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and high morality.' 
—Globe. 

" Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturday Remew. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a day?'— British Quarterly. 



THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
Mackenzie. 3 toIs. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a 
novel as the ' Boua Pass.' The story is wen con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the characters are skilfully- 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plotls laid, is described with truth and feeUng 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression."— iSteturday Review. 

" The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be difficult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a brilliant 
social picture of sterUng scenes and striking 
adventure a."— Sun. 

" 'The Eoua Pass ' is a work of very great 
promise. It is beautifully written. The romance 
is ina:enlous and interesting: the story never 
flags."— Critic. 

"The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilful 
painting of the Highlands, and of life among the 
Highlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author htia."— Examiner. 

"A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogether deMghtfUL"— Gtoftc. 

" ' The Boua Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the seaaon"— Westminster Review. 

"This is a very good novel."— Guardian. 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

"The 'Noble Traytour ' is a chronicle. Interest- 
ing for its facts, interesting for its association, 
ana, above all, interesting and important for the 
clear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
'merry England,' at the e 
it refers."— 06»erptfr. 



'merry England,' at the eventful period to which 
" Qtera."— Observer. 

It is an EUzabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— Leoder. 

" The story is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, and the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value in a historical point of 
view, but possessing many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader."— P(wr^ 

" The book has great merit. The portraits of 
Elisabeth and Essex are wen and finely drawn."— 
Critic, 
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•W^OBKS I^TJBrJSBCED BY 



NEW 'SOTELS—conHnued. 



KATHIE BRANOE. By Holme Lex. 
2 vols. 

** ' Kathle Bitmde ' Is not mcfrely a Tery interest- 
ing norel— 4t le a rerr wholesome one, for it 
teaekea vtrtneixy example."— Cri^. 

"Throughout ' Kathie Brande' there is mueh 
sweetness, and ooustderahlepowerof description." 
'Saturdap Review. 

" ' Kathie Brande ' is intended to mustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is full of heauties."— Dai^y New$. 

"Cortainly one of the hest novels that we have 
lately T«»aj^ -Guardian, 

PERVERSION ; ob. The Causes and 

CONSEQTTENCES OF IkFIDEUTT. By 

the late Bey. W. J. Conybeare. 

3 YOlS. 

" The ablest novel that has appeared tar many 
a day."— .Lttffarv Gazette. 

"This story has a touching interest, which 
lingers with the reader after ne has closed the 
"book."— AthetuBUM. 

"The tone is good and healthy; the religions 
foaling sound and true, and well sustained,"— 



"This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amusing and what is rtglit."— 

(ig, very long, since we have read a 
If more powor than this."— JlrvMs* 

a noble book."— J^0w 



"It is lonj 
narrative 
Quarterljf Review. 

"This is a good and 
Qftarterly. 



FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 
OR, Phases of Lom>ON Life. By 
E. M. Whittt, Aathor of "The 
GoTermng Classes.'* 2 yoIs. 

"Kr.Wbltty is a genuine satirist, employing 
satire For a genuine purpose. You laugh with him 
very much rbut the laughter is fruity and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, and bis cast of 
mind severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaques and that of Timon."— ^IMeiusaak 

** * If en and women as they are, and life as it is ' 
might be the motto of Mr. Whltty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. AVhitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dialoscues are rapid and dramatic 
as those (rf a French novel, and perfectly natural." 
—Wetttmineter Review. 

"'Friends of Bohemia' has the rare m«itof 
painting dever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic firom beginning to end.' — 2>at/v 
New. 

<*The book is tnah and vigorous ; the style is 
terse and lively ."—JirsiP Quarterlv, 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. By 

Thomas Doitbledat. 2 toIs. 

" ' The Bve of St. Mark ' is not oidy weU written, 
bat adroitly eonstmoted, and interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous; its movement is too 
much that of a masquerade; but a mystery is 
created, and a very loveable heroine is pour- 
tray ed."—^MeiMnini. 

" ' The Eve of St. Mark* is an intereatlng story, 
vividly coloured, and not a little dnunatfc in its 
construction. . . . The book is really a ro- 
manoe— a di<Mrama of antique Tenetian life.' — 
Leader. 

"It is the work of an artist^ thongbtfolly de- 
signed, and executed with elaborate pains, ra all 
that relates to the accessories and colouring of 
the time. It will better than most novels of the 
day, repay attentive perusal."— Press. 

"We can cordially recommend *TheETe«tf8t. 
Mark' as a well tud, dramaticaUy conamifited 
tale.'*— CH^. 

" In every way a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skiUUlIy constructed, and the starting 
events are so dexterously introduced as not to 
appear improbable."— 5w». 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Macksrn. 3 TOls. 

"There are many tmehearted sketches in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thongrhts 
about education, mingled with spcculatious that 
at least tend in a right direction.^— J^xamintfr. 



graphic powei\ and 
I votumea are orawn 



"The author has some , 
various scenes in the three 
with much vividness."— Preas. 

" It is Impossible to elose the book without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writar, for the 
purity and elevation of his views, his earnestness 
without bitterness."— O{o6e. 

" The most ardent lover of Incident win find in 
this work enough to enchain his intareat."— 
Morning Herald. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilsis Coli^ins, 
Author of "Basil," "Hide and 
Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Wilkle CoIIiBS te U a stonr well and for- 
cibly—his st^le is eloquent and picturesque, and 
he haiB a keen insight into character."— Aiify 

Newt. 

" No man living better tells a story."— X«ad«r. 

" Mr. Wilkie Collins takes high rank among the 
few who can Invent a thrilling story, and t«ll it 
with brief stmi^ity."— Oto6e. 

, "These stories possess all the author's well- 
knovm beauty of sl^le and dnonatio power."— 
New Quarterlv Review, 



NOVELS FOBTHCOKING. 

A NOVEL. By Miia E. W. Atkiit- 
SON, Author of *' Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 2 toIs. 



COUSIN STELLA; ob, Co>'rLiGT. 

By the Author of "Violet BAuk." 

3 Tols. 
A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 

*• The Heir of VaUis." 3 vols. 
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And other works of Ficiien, 



SM;XI£C, SXiSSB .ASSIt CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNa BEADEBS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instudction por Young 
Fbbsons. New edit., carefully revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volames, 
each complete in itself, and each containing a full page IllustratioD in oil 
colours, with wood engraTings, and handsomely hound in ornamented 
boards. 

CONTENTS. 
AMUSING STORIES. oU tending to the development of good qnalities. and the avoidance of fhalts. 
BlOGBAPillCAL ACCOUNTS OF BEMABKABLE CHARACTEBS, Interesting to Tonng People. 
SIMPLE NABttATlVES OP HISTOBICAL EVENTS, suited to the caDftcity of children. 
BLUOIDATIONS OF NATUBAL HISTOBY, adapted to encourage habits of ohservation. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OP NOTABLE SOIBNTIPIO MSOOVERIES ANiJ MBGHANIGAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIYELY ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY. INHABITANTS. AND PRODUCTIONS OP 

DIPFERENT COUNTRIES. 

Miss Edgbwosth's Opinion of the PiASiTTS' Casiitbt :— 

" I almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so mnoh 
variety in the hook that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relievos attention, and does not lead 
to the Dad habit or frttterlng away the mind by requiring no exertion from the reader. . . . Whoever 
your scientific associate is, he understands his business and ciiildreu's capabilities right well. . . . 
wlthoat lecturlDs. or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and hence all 
the sympatSiy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side." 

♦^* Vols. I. to Vni., are now ready. 

By the Author of " Round the Fu:e," &c. 
I. 

UNICA ! A Stoby for a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 3s, cloth. 

" The character of Unioa is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly tolA."— Spectator. 

" An excellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
chndren."— Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former one», wiU 
find tevour in the nursery."— .i^Aenouai. 

OLD CINCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3«. cloth. 

**0id Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, and the drawing and coUmriog of the 
plotoriiri part done with a spirit and oorreclness." 
—Preta, 

"This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a faeling of country freahnass."— 
Speetaiior, 

" The book is wellgotap, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty." — Globe. 

"An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and simple in its language, audlusurioasly 
mjkaXr9lioA.**--mimtratedN9»»of the World, ^ ^ 

"A very lively and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
Eeonomitt. 

" A deUghtftd story for little Ix^s. inculcating 
IwueTolBat feeUnga to the poor."— fc/etftteAmev. 



WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY 5 showing how 
A Little Bot did what hb Liked, 
AND how he Enjoyed it. With 
Four lUustrations. Price 2«. 6</. cl. 

WILLIE'S REST Ta Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 

28, Qd. cloth. 

"GraceCol little tales, eontaining somo pretty 

parables, and a good deal of simple foeling."— 

Sconomiat. 

" Extremely well written story books, amnsine 
and moral, and got up in a very nandsome starie." 
'-MonUnff Ueratd* 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. PriceS«.cl. 

" An excellent little book of moral improvement 
made pleasant to children : it is far beyond the 
oommon-plaoe moral tale in design and exeoutioii." 
—Globe, 

VI. 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Sto&ibs 
F(»t YouNQ Readbss. - Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

" Charmingly written tales for the young,"— 
Leader. 
" six deUghtful Uttle stories."— Owardf an. 
"Simple and very intsrestiug."— ikTatienof 

'* True children's storiea."- ^^AtftMnuii. 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OB, The Black Brothers. Bj 
John Ruskin, M. A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations hy Richard 
DoYLB. Price 2«. 6</. 
*' This littV flincy tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming meml."— £xam<n0r. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents' Cabinet.** 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2«. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. lA6<f.clDth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

28, cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En- 

grarings. Price 28, %d, cloth. 

INVESTIGATION j or, Travbes in 
the Boudoir. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 3«. 6^. 
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POBTET. 



POEMS. B7 Lieat.-Col. Williah 
Bead. ^Just ready,) 

POEMS. By Fred. W. Wtojt. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

" In hU minor poems Mr. ITyon shows a crpat 
deal of the true sentiment of poetry."— DatVy 
Telegraph, 

lONlCA. Fcap. 8yo, 4«. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 
with holdness. and totiod with a lively imaidnatlon. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an Imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to onr readers as a hook of 
real poetry ."—CH/ir. 

** The author is in his mood, nnizzical, satirical, 
hnmorous. and didactic bj turns, and in each 
mood he displays extraorduary power."— ///iw- 
trated News of the World. • 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
COLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstbeet. Fcap. 8vo, price 5». 

" The anfhor evinces more than ordinary power, 
a Tlvid imofiilnation, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— O^o&e. 

" The poetry is tasteftil, and above the ayerage." 
—National Review. 

"This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
anthoresK, of higher scope and more finish th<in 
the crowd of poems which come before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is quick and light, and 
rnvMoaV'—AthentBum. 

POEMS. By Ada Tbevanion. 5s. cL 

** There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an fmaee of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfsctory f^uit 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
thin,"— Saturday Review. 

" There are many passages in Hiss Trevanion's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— jPtms. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5«. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . IfMr. Cecil does not 
make liisnamo famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— C?ri/fe. 

' There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 



poetry in most of these pages."— fcotiomw^ 

" Mr. Cecil's poems display qualities 
s^amp them the productions of a fine imagli 
and a cultivated taste."— Jf or nini; HeraM. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobbll, Author of 
"Balder/' "The Roman," &c. 
Crown 8 TO, 5«. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
War ' bears witnf^a:"—Athen<sum, 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8to, 4*. cloth. 

"There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays ft-eedom and skill."— Guardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 35. cloth. 
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apparent all through this volume. "—/rfjader. 
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By William Thom. With Me- 
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Leioh. 5s. cloth. 
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